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Wages and Hours of Labor in Bituminous Coal Mining in the Fall 
and Winter of 1921-22. 


URING the fall and winter of 1921-22 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made a survey of wages and hours of labor in the 
coal mining industry. Both the bituminous and the anthra- 

cite sections of the industry were covered. 

Because of the great number of mines a complete census was quite 
impracticable. Tt was necessary, therefore, to resort to the sampling 
method; that is, data were obtained from representative mines in the 
principal coal fields. A study of the pay r His for an entire year was 
not possible even in the selected mines because of the labor involved, 
and it was necessary further to limit the study to one sample pay roll 
period of each mine. 

The bituminous section of the inquiry extended into 11 States, in 
which States 200 mines were covered. Data for anthracite mines 
were taken only in Pennsylvania where 29 collieries were canvassed. 
The bituminous data are compiled and two of the most important 
tables are here presented. | 

The primary or basic occupations in bituminous mining are hand 
(pick) miners, machine miners, and loaders. The employees working 
at these occupations are almost exclusively pieceworkers; that is, 
they are paid at a rate per unit of quantity mined. The rate is 
usually per ton, but sometimes per mine-car load, or per yard or foot. 

Few mines keep a record of the hours pieceworkers are employed, 
hence, as one of the main purposes of the study was to determine 
hourly earnings, it became necessary to make arrangements with the 
operators of the sample mines selected to keep a special record of the 
time of each pieceworker. 

In connection therewith, a statement was obtained as to the time 
required for the employees to travel from the entrance of the mine 
to the face or place of work and to return, and also the time, if any, 
taken for lunch. With all of this information available it has been 
possible to determine the time of the pieceworker at the face or place 
of work and the time in the mine. 

Many pieceworkers take a regular lunch period but others eat a 
midday lunch when it suits their convenience and take as much or 
little time therefor as they desire. Because of this irregularity of 
lunch period it has not been possible to eliminate the lunch time of 
all pieceworkers and get the net working time at the face, hence, for 
the three piecework occupations the lunch time is included in face 
time. For time workers the time reported does not include a lunch 
period and is the actual time worked. 

Time in the mine covers the time elapsing between entering the 
shaft or other opening in the morning and leaving the entrance at the 
end of the day’s work. This time in the mine, therefore, includes the 
time of travel to the face, the time spent in working at the face, the 
lunch period, if any, and the return travel to the entrance of the mine. 
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In Table 1 two statements are given for pieceworkers. One coluiy In 
shows the time at the face, including the lunch period, and the ot|)o; hour’ 
column the total time in the mine. ae 

In the same table, State averages are given for each of the princi)).| peo 
occupations, of which all are time-workers except hand (pick) minis. ts not 
machine miners, and loaders. In rare instances men in these occu)).- , In 
tions are time-workers, but to preserve the unity of each occupat)) the n 
these few men have been treated as pieceworkers so far as:hours 3) vear, 
earnings are concerned. oroups 

It will be observed that in connection with the occupation term, ; presen 
statement is made whether the work is done inside or outside t!\e eovere 
mine. The persons engaged in all other minor occupations are F emplo 
grouped together under the term ‘other employees, inside,’’ .; during 
‘other employees, outside.” Bm the avd 

The table shows the number of mines and of employees covered |), ; pay pe 
each occupation in each State, which in practically all instances ayo 5 sents t 
believed to be a sufficient number to fairly represent the occupation. > covered 

The next column shows the average number of starts made by t!\e ) operati 
employees in the half-month pay period taken. By ‘starts’ i. > number 
meant the number of days on which work was done by an employe: D ber of « 
these may represent either full days or part days. It will be observ operati 
that on an average the em loyees did not make as many starts as » the tab 
there were working days during the half-month. This is becauso 5 the ave 
many mines covered were in operation as low as two days per week, ) earning 
and also on account of some employees working even less than t|). ) operat 
hours of operation. Few mines even approached full-time work. ) the ear 
Many mines were shut down, and in others men had work only one or } to worl 
two days in a half month. The figures of this column rather over- ending 
state the amount of work available in the industry during the peric:! » worked 
of the investigation, as the bureau aimed to take only such mine- as muc 
as were in operation at least two days per week in the pay perio! month 
covered. They also represent more than the average working tin eer. 
for the calendar year 1921, because the production was higher i: (DAYS), 


October than in any other month of that year. Data were obtain: COON ES 


for 148 of the 200 mines for October pay rolls. Table 2 shows that t|\« 

days of operation of the mines covered, in the year ending October 3}, 

_ 1921, were 195.7, or about 60 per cent of full time. The average day- 
of operation of all bituminous mines in the calendar year 1921 was 1's. . 
Puragrag * average hours in the half month for piece or tonnage 
workers in Table 1, two columns are given for average hours per Oceupatior 
start. One column shows the average time per start at the face, in- 
cluding lunch, and the second the average hours per start in the mine. 
Under the earnings for tonnage ase ae four columns are given; 
the first shows the average earnings made in the half month, whic! 
includes all degrees of broken time. This column overstates tlic 








earnings for the industry as a whole because, as stated, some mine: ma 
were shut down and others were working so short a time in the hai! me 
month that data were not taken from them. The average earning: inden 
per start, however, may be accepted as fairly representative, :- Ohio... 
opportunity is generally given for a full or at least a fair day’s wor! tee op, 
on any day that the mine is in operation. vane 

The third column under earnings shows the average earnings per hou! Wyomi 
of face time, including lunchtimeifany. The fourth column shows the Total 
average earnings per hour based on total time spent in the mine. ‘In this 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINING. 3 


‘an In the second section of the table which relates to time-workers the 
ler hours are those actually spent at work, and the average earnings per 

hour shown are the earnings per hour of labor. The time of time- 
Dal | workers is kept at the face or other place of work and the lunch period 


rs, | js not included in the hours of labor. 

Da ' In connection with the wage data a statement was obtained as to 
ion ' the number of days the mines covered were in operation during the 
nd ' year, from which a summary has been prepared for the combined 


groups of loaders, pick miners, and machine miners. This summary is 

a presented in Table No.2. The summary shows the number of mines 
he covered in the inquiry; the second column shows the number of 
employees in these three occupations on the pay rolls of these mines 
Ny ' during the period for which data were taken; the third column shows 
» the average number of starts made by the combined groups for the 
! | pay perio taken, which, as explained before, somewhat over repre- 
re ‘sents the time made in the industry as a whole during the period 
covered. Other columns of the table show the number of days of 
he © operation during the year ending October 31, 1921; the greatest 
| ' number of days in operation in any mine canvassed; the lowest num- 
, | ber of days in any of the mines canvassed; and the average days of 
ed ) operation in the mines canvassed in the State. The last column of 
. the table shows for the three occupations combined an estimate of 
the average earnings per year computed by multiplying the average 
k, earnings per start by the average number of days the mine was in 
he ) operation during the year. This average must not be understood as 
; the earnings that might have been made had the employees been able 
ry 'to work full time. It represents the average earnings in the year 
r- ; ending October 31 that would have been made had each employee 
od | worked the full number of days the mine was in operation and made 
es } as much perstart during the year as he averaged during the half- 
od ' month pay period studied. 
| ) Tsste 1.—NUMBER OF MINES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS 
in | (DAYS), AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, BY 
OCCUPATION AND STATE, FALL AND WINTER OF 1921-22. 
he Z (A) Tonnage workers. 
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Vs : hours in half ‘hours per start| \ verage earnings— 
r 4 Aver-| month, | based on— 
IO. } age Bee Ts ‘be ae | ee ne 
re j Num- | Pum | Per | 
= r ber of Per 
Num- | ber of 1% | rs hour, | 
er Ove : _ | Starts | Time rime aced | our, 
| cupation and State. ao or. (days)| at Teall at | Total] 1, Per | = based 
nD "| “ees made | face | time | face | time half | start | time on 
e , in jinelud-| in jinelud-| in month. |(dav).| at face| tot! 
° half | in mine. | ing | mine. 6 sted inch j., time 
* month, | lunch. lunch. ij —) 
1 ' lunch, | M™#2e. 
e ere ae) (eee PRT ae 
Loaders, inside: 
S Alabama......... 8 | 1,537 8&4] 69.6] 74.7 8.3 8.9 | $34.66 | $4.12 $0.498 $0. 464 
Colorado.......... 7 445 91) 69.9] 77.5 7.7 85] 64.84] 7.13 | .927 . 837 
Illinois. .......... 17| 4,305; 8&8) 70.2] 745) 80) 8&5] 83.63 )-9.53/ 1.192) 1,122 
Indiana ere 8 | 1,436 8.3 61.7 64. 6 7.5 7.8 70. 65 8.541 1.146) 1,094 
Kentucky. ....... 20 | 2,540] 86] 63.4) 67.7 7.3 7.8] 47.64] 551! .752 . 704 
Olle... cgiities bo sad 25 | 3,119 87) 65.1 71.0 7.5 8.2] 63. 32 7.29 | .972 . 892 
Pennsylvania..... 41 | 5,651 8&7 | 687) 75.6 7.9 8.6 | 50.78 | 5.80) .739 . 672 
i ee ee 4 295 5.1 | 388) 41.6 7.7 82] 36.42] 7.20; .939 . 876 
Washington !..... 1 76; 10.1) 85.9] 82.0] 8&5 8.8} 76.68] 7.60| . 893 . 862 
West Virginia. . .. 42 | 2,978 86) 60.5) 65.0 7.0 7.6] 54.40] 6.33) . 899 . 836 
Wyoming........ 3 228; 10.0! 79.3| 84.2 7.9 84] 91.80] 9.20) 1.158) 1.090 
PO cistcunsce 176 |22,611| 8&6) 66.2| 71.4/) 7.7) 8.3] 59.65) 6.91) .901 835 





‘In this State loaders, inside, also do machine running. 
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TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF MINES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMBER OF «cr RTs 
(DAYS), AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN BITUMINOUS COAL MIN; RY 
OCCUPATION AND STATE, FALL AND WINTER OF 1921-22—Continued. os 


(A) Tonnage workers—Concluded. 


























































































































|. Average Average 
| hours in half |hours perstart Average earning 
Aver- month. based on— 
age 
Num- num- | 
| Num- | ber of | Der of Per | 
Oceupation and State.) ber of} em- |/ gay, Time Time | hour, 
mines.| ploy- a at | Total] at | Tota) I P based | hased 
ees. face | time | face | time | 2 OO a. 
in jinclud-| in finclud{ in | half | start | time | °”, 
pees i mine.| ing | mine, }™©Dth.|(dey). atface) 9%) 
* lunch. lunch. | cv er 
ie ees fianch, , ane 
—__—_—_ | ea 
Miners, hand or pick, 
inside: | 
Alabama. ........ S 785 8&8; 66.1} 74.7 7.5 8.5 | $36.28 | $4. 11 |$0. 549 
0 a 6 564 10.2] 95. 5 | 104.3 9.3 10.2} 80.69] 7.90 845 
pO eee 11 | 1,864; 103) 82.23] 8.2 7.8 8.4} 69.45} 6.77 865 Ts 
oe 7 542 8.0) 58] 59.3 7.0 7.4 46.19] 5.75 827 } 
Kentucky ........ 5 223 8.7} 64.5) 69.3 7.4 80}; 53.21] 6.12 R25 5 
dns ><osances 3 47 98} 80.1) 86.9 & 2 8.9 318) 7.46 914 
Pennsylvania... . 42 | 2,898 91) 722) 79.7 8.0; 88) 55.49] GIL] .769 
a 4 167 5.9) 4.9] 45.6 7.2) 7.83) 4292] 7.33] 1.023 1] 
Ler sar 3 243; 10.7) 90.2) 97.9 85, 9.2] 96.31] 9.03 | 1.068 
West V Seed 34 972 8&1 54) 59.4 6.83! 7.51 56.46] 6.95) 1.019 ) 
Wyoming........ + 124; 10.3] 85.1] 80.9 & 3 8.7 | 103. 38 | 10.05 | 1. 215 
Total........... 127| 8,429 9.2| 71.9] 74 | 7.3) 85] 65} 648| .820 
Miners, machine, in- | } a r. 
e: 
Alabama......... 3 130; 9.6) 57.5! 610 6. 0 6. 4 40. 93 4, 27 712 7 
Colorado. ........- 6 85 9.3) 71.4!) 79.3 7.7 8. 5} 106. 59 | 11. 48 | 1. 193 
EE 15 370 9.9 76.3; 81.3 7.7 8. 2 | 114. 37 | 11. 50] 1. 500 | 
MS 3 Seacaae 8 136 88) 66.1) 69.3 7.5 7.9} 121.06) 13.73] 1. 832 | 
Kentucky. ......- WY 268 9.7 70.8} 75.9 7.3 78) 85.383} & 88) 1.212 
DNS 64 dings dees 25 354 99} 7&2!) 85.1 7.9 8.6 | 109.12] 10.99 | 1.395 
ania.... 41 703 93] 76.6) 84.3 8.2 9.0} 83.55 | 8.94} 1: 090 | 
SS 3 | 21; 6.5) 483] 51.9 7.5 8.0] 84.19} 13.00} 1.745 
West Virginia .. .. 85) 271) 93) 747) 82.0) 81) S&S 6) 108.06) 11.12) 1.379) 1 
Wyoming........ 3 | 18 98] 76.5) 81.4 7.8 8.3 | 163. 76 | 16.65 | 2.142 
Total........... 198 | 2,356) 9.5| 73.8) 728) 78/ 84 96.00 | 10.09 | 1.300 | 
(B) Time-workers. 
= = = = r = 2 os ree en — —_— 
Average; Average hours— Average carnings 
} number Sk a 
. re - oop — vt amy 
ccupat and State. ro of em- ays) , 
mines.| ployees. | madein | VrKel | Per | tomar | Per |p 
half ar =| month. | S*3rt h 
; month. | Month. | (day). (day). 
Brakemen, inside: 
Alabama........ ese 8 139 7.8 61.8 8.0 $22. 89 $2. 95 
Colorado. .......... 6 29 10. 9 87. 6 8.0 83. 32 7. 65 
Sar 20 216 10. 4 85. 8 8.3 80. 04 7.76 
pS avbec doocse 10 88 9. 6 76. 9 8.0 72. 24 7. 52 
Kentucky.......... 19 143 92 75. 0 8.2 49. 04 5. 34 
Di ckhs ckcccduced 22 65 & 9 71. 3 8.0 66. 79 7. 51 
Pennsylvania...... 44 319 79.5 8b. 0 28.4 65. 24 26. 84 " 
yan sewuees wees te 3 13 5. 5 43. 3 7.9 43. 08 7. 89 
oat Veghia. iba dd 3 13 12 8 103. 7 81 93. 38 7.31 x 
West Virginia...... 45 306 %3 76. 0 8.2 5A 71 5. 91 
Wyoming.......... 1 2 13. 0 104. 0 8.0 101. 35 7. 80 } 
Total........ «ee-| 181 | = 1,388]? H 4 77.3) 282) 618) 26.41) 
* Not including starts or earnings of 8 enrployees; starts not reported. 
[612] 
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TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF MINES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMB 
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oceupatic 


has 


Brattieeme 
Alabam 
Colorad 
Lin ois - 
Indiana) 
kentucs 
Ohio... 
Pennsyl 
Utah... 
Washing 
West Vil 
W vomin 


Total. 


Cagers, insid 
Alabams 
Colorado 
[ilinois. . 
Indiana. 
Kentuck 
Ohio.... 
Pennsyl 
Washit 
West Vi 
W yomin 


Total. 


Drivers, insi 
Alabama 
Colorado 
Illinois. . 


Ohio.... 
Pennsyh 
Utah.... 
Washing 
West Vi 
W yomin 


Total. 


Laborers, ins 
Alabama 
Colorado 
Illinois. . 
Indiana. 
Kentuck 
— “i ‘ 

ennsyl\ 
Utah... 
Washing 
West Vir 
Wyomin 


Total... 


* Not inelu 
* Not inclu 
§ Not inclu 
6 Not inelu 
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rT Q 7 TTY 
‘TS 1.—NUMBER OF MINES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS 
By TAS), AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, BY 
OCCUPATION AND STATE, FALL AND WINTER OF 1921-22—Continued. 
(B) Time-workers—Continued. 

oo i - 
Average Average hours— A verage ear nings = 
number | _ asd 

Num- | Number | of starts “74 — 
oeeypation and State.| berof| ofem- (days) . : 
com mines.| ployees. | madein Worked Por In half Per | Per 
: half in half start mente start | = 
month. month. (day ). P da¥). tour, 
| 
~ a . a 7 pre —_ 
sratticemen , inside: 
] Brat jabame edeoccodad 9 19 9.9 80. 5 8. 1 $54. 16 $3. 43 $0. 424 
Colorado bode cccedos 7 34 11. 2 89. 9 8. 0 SS. 41 7. 87 . ORB 
- [ilinols.------------ 21 197 10. 9 87. 7 s. 0 &2. 23 7. 54 . O38 
indiana. i doseaded 7 = . 3 71. 4 7.7 67. 31 7. 25 . 942 
Kentucky........- 4 3) . 8 79. 9 8. 2 55. 33 5. 65 . 693 
Sie dhs anced 24 139 10. 3 2. 1 8. 0 76. 87 7. 50 937 
Pennsylvania. ..... 40 267 310.7 91. 6 38.4 64. 29 86.13 .703 
Weal, . asgded<- vee 4 13 7.5 58. 9 7.8 59. 47 7. 89 1. O10 
Washington. ....... 4 39 12. 6 101. 1 8. 0 87. 20 6. 91 . 863 
! West Virginia. ..... 41 155 9. 8 80. 5 8. 2 61. 12 6. 25 . 759 
5 ; W voming.......... 3 12 12.1 96. 8 & 0 95. 83 7.93 "900 
Petal, csesees secs 181 986 310.4 85. 7 | 38.1 70. 26 36. 8) : 820 
Cagers, inside: : mo 
Alabama. ......2.0. ] 6 10. 2 101. 7 10. 0 31. 38 09 309 
ColorbGOas 4....00. 5 13 il. 8 91. 4 7.7 90. 97 7. 905 
) ETS ee 22 62 10. 6 94.7 8. 9 RS. 71 8, 35 937 
inéiene. ikiessupa . 7 10. 5 88. 9 8. 4 82. 8] 7. 85 931 
Kentucky.......... ‘ 8.5 72. 9 8. 6 61. 14 7. 19 ) 
Ohi0....+++.------- 10 27 8.8 71.9 8,2 67. 1] 7.8] 33 
Pennsylvania. ..... 21 35 410.3 92. 4 8.9 70. 29 16, 82 i 
Washington peace clea 1 2 14. 0 112. 5 S. 0] 77. 35 5. 53 688 
West Virginia. ..... 8 12 9.7 80. 9 8.4] 65. 54 6. 78 S10 
W voming.......... 1 2 15. 5 124. 5 8. 0 123. 26 7. 95 990 
Det ctaseccscece 33 185 410.3 89. 4 | 18.6 | 77. 82 ‘ 7.53 ’ R71 
S Drivers, inside: _—_— 2. “Ai 
Alabama........... 7 125 9. | 75. 7 | 8. 4 29. 15 3 
- COPE cncccccnd 8 131 10. 5 &3. 0 7.9 79. 37 7. 59 956 
OS Ee eee 19 403 10. 4 86. 7 8.3 83. 17 8. 00 9350 
eee ipesasceché 9 139 8.3 65. 2 7.8 61. 40 7. 37 942 
Kentucky...«....... 8 174 9. 6 80. | 8.3 57. 48 5. 99 718 
meee a ail = 281 9. 6 75. 6 7.9 70. 86 7. 40 938 
Pennsylvania. ..... 2 472 9.5 82. 5 58.3 | 58. 10 | 6. 04 . 704 
Se ae 4 54 3. 8 44, 2 7.7} 45, 14 7. 84 1. 021 
Washington béasccod l 19 11.4 91. | 8. 0 88, 2] 7. 76 “io 
West Virginia ‘ae 22 257 9. 1 73. 4 s. 1 58. 83 6. 49 | 
Wyoming. ......... 4 25 11.3 90. 2 8. 0 88. 68 7. & { 
ae 25} 2,08/ 595; 7! %82| 6484 6. R2 rr 
' Laborers, inside: me i 
AIDA: --.-.- 9 354 9.7 78. 5 8. 1 28. 49 2. 94 363 
a 7 57 12. 1 96. 3 8. 0 90. 98 7. 53 945 
oO Tou 20 444 10. 4 85. 1 8. 2 | 77. 33 7.4 909 
indiana din amew inal il 145 9.7 78. 7 8. 1 73. 72 7.59 937 
Kentucky.......... 20 326 9. 4 66. 4 7.1 48. 59 5, 18 731 
Ohio........ ahiiee 21 152 8. 6 68. 3 8. 0 62, SI] 7.33 919 
Pennsylvania. ..... 42 921 610. 4 87.7 68,2 56. 3 6 5. 63 642 
iisthecescers 3 22 9. 5 73.7 7.8] 71.66] 7.58 973 
Washington. Raia ade 4 58 10, 7 85. 1 &. 0 59. 19 | 5. 55 695 
West Virginia... ... 40 461 9. 4 76. 8 8. 1 47. 91 5. O8 | 624 
Wyoming.......... 4 | 25 12, 4 98. 5 8 95. 23 7.79 | 977 
OUNES ha ios sos 181 | 2, 965 | 659. 9 | 80.9 68,0 56. 34 + 5.73 697 

















* Not including starts or earnings of 79 employees; starts not reported. 

Y wot including starts or earnings of 2 employees; starts not reported. 

af ‘ot including starts or earnings of 89 employees; starts not reported. 
Not including starts or earnings of 237 employees; starts not reported 
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TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF MINES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMBER or 


(DAYS), AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN BITUMINOUS COAL wu. 


OCCUPATION AND STATE, FALL AND WINTER OF 1921-22—Continued. 
(B) Time-workers—Continued. 


Occupation and State. 





Average 
num ber 
of starts 


Average hours— 





Worked Per 
in half 
month, 


In half Per 


start 
month, (day). 


Average earnin:; 





Motormen, inside: 
Alabama........... 


Washington........ 
West Virginia...... 
Wyoming.......... 


eee ee ed 


Washington........ 
West Virginia...... 
Wyoming.......... 


het et et 
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ex 
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Mngdatest caacas 
Washington........ 
West Virginia. ...-. 
Wyoming.......... 
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Pennsylvania ...... 
West Virginia...... 


BERBeocsen 
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2,205 | 910.9 | 





' Not including starts or earnings of 6 employees; starts not reported. 


CS] Or OOK KU oa 
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* Not including starts or earnings of 30 em»loyees; starts not reported. 
* Not including starts or earnings of 137 employees; starts not reported. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER 0; 
N BITUMINOUS Co: 









Oecupatio 


Blacksmiths 
\labam 
Colorad 
[linois. 
Indiana 
Kentuck 
Ohio.... 
Pennsyl 
Utah... 
Washing 
West Vir 
W yomin; 


Total.. 


» Carpenters, 0 
: Alabama 
Colorado 
Illinois... 
Indiana. 
Kentuck 
Ohio.... 
Pennsyly 
Utah.... 
Washing 
West Vu 
Wyomin 


lotal.. 


Engineers, Ot 
Alabama 
Colorado 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Kentuck 
Ohio.... 
Pennsyh 
Utah.... 
Washing 
West Vil 
Wyomin 


lotal.. 


' Firemen, out 
Alabame 
Colorado 
Illinois... 
Indiana. 
Kentuck 
Ohio.... 
Pennsyl 
Uteh.... 
Washing 
West Vi 
W yomir 


otal. 


2 Not incl 
4” Not incl 
1 Not inel 
2 Not inel 
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(B) Time-workers—Continued. 
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7 


j.-NUMBER OF MINES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS 
AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, BY 
LOCUPATION AND STATE, FALL AND WINTER ‘OF 1921-22—Continued. 






















































































Average | Average hours— Average earnings— 
num ber 
—- Number | of starts am ; eae 
oreupation and State. ro of em- (days) , 
— mines. | ployees. | madein | Worked} Per In half Per Per 
half — — a month. start hour. 
month. month, (day). (day). 

) Blacksmiths, outside: 

\labama@......-..- 10 18 11.7 95.1 8.2] $51.90 $4.45 1  $0.546 
Colorad0.....+22.s. s 14 12.5 114.8 9.2] 104.66 8. 37 | 912 

S  Sineld..ndaldevecadd 22 56 13.1 116, 2 8.9] 112.38 8. 57 . 967 

d [Indiana ....-------- 12 18 12.6 113. 4 9. 0 99. 93 7. 96 | . SSI 
Kentucky........- 18 29 11.2 94. 4 8.4 72. 18 6. 44 | . 765 
Ohi0. .. .secceeceees 25 43 12. 0 100. 0 8.3 96. 00 8. 02 . 960 
Pennsylvania...... 41 84 1011.0 100. 2 108.8 7s. 73 10 7.16 | "788 
tale. J ni 0 4 5 11.4 91.4 8.0 92. 41 8. 11 1.011 
Washington.......- 4 6 14, 2 115, 2 8.1 95. 13 6.72 | , 826 
West Virginia...... 43 61 10. 6 90. 0 &. 5 76. 12 7.17 | . 846 
Wyoming.......-.. 4 5 14. 2 125, 4 8.8 126. 55 8. 91 1. 009 

Tetthesdindhtens<- | 191 339 | 1011.7 102. 0 10 8. 6 87.42 | 107.47 857 
© Carpenters, outside: 

: AlabatiRccetsccwa { s 33 9.7 81.7 &.5 33. 98 3. 52 . 416 
ColorhGOdiads.<..s- 3 6 12.2 108. 0 8.9 99. 07 8. 14 917 
CO ee ee 20 40 12.3 104. 1 8.5 98. 14 7. 99 | 943 
InGieNRccsese> os 6 12 10.3 85. 2 8.2 75. 72 7. 33 . 889 
Kentucky......... is 40 11.5 93. 3 8.1 64. 67 5. 64 . 693 
ODN0..csatbienacads 17 28 11.2 91.3 8. 2 83. 7 7.49 917 
Pennsylvania. ..... | 37 166 110.9 96. 7 1&5 67.15 116,18 , 604 
Utah <ccabdusd sc. 4 10 12, 2 104. 3 8.5 107. 53 8. 80 1, 029 
Washington........ 4 15 12.9 100. 1 7.8 81. 98 6. 37 . 519 
West Virginia. ..... 38 74 10. 9 90. 7 8.3 69. 77 6. 41 769 
Wyoming....... coe} 2 3 13. 0 107.0 8.2 107. 00 8. 23 1. 000 

Govirantiete ioutioni 
Tetthccwtenewecst- 157 | 427} 111 94.7 UuS4] 71.23 6. 42 752 
SS —_———————— eee ——————— — — — 
Engineers, outside: | 
Alabama........... 7 | 11 11.5 96. 8 8.4 47. 87 4.15 . 495 
COM axeiceuics 8 | 20 13.6 117.5 8.6} 107.02 7. 90 914 
RET 22 | 68 15. 0 122. 1 8.1) 116.63 7.75 955 
i ae 8 16 15. 4 135. 5 8.8 | 121. 34 7. 56 SYD 
Kentucky.......... 7 8 12. 8 108, 2 8. 5 | 84. 24 6. 61 779 
ORD .cdubetiadéasns> 18 | 23 12.5 111.3 8.9 | 95. 29 7.61 856 
Pennsylvania. ..... 32 71 212.4 106. 6 28.5 | 80. 35 26. 50 . 754 
Utah, « Ginsdhscbes es 3 | 3 13.7 114.7 84] 111.30 8.14 . 971 
Washington........ 4 14 15.9 129.9 8.2] 113.42 7.12 873 
West Virginia. ..... 16 | 28 15. 0 165. 1 11.0} 100. 88 6.71 611 
Wyoming.......... 4 | 5 15.0 145. 5 9.7} 142.09 9, 47 977 
a 129 | 267 213.9 121.3 28.7/ 99.50 7.21 820 
Firemen, outside: 

AlaDAMMB. 2.02020. 6 25 11.9 108. 6 9.1 33.73 | 2. 83 1 
Colorado. .......... 5 9 13.8 143. 0 10. 4 107. 94 | 7. 83 755 
fo eee 20 87 14,0 112.5 8.0 | 101. 53 7. 25 OZ 
Indiana............ 5 15 13, 1 122, 7 9. 4 | 96. 67 | 7.40 788 
Kentucky.......... 2 9 12. 6 108. 2 8. 6 82. 65 | 6. 58 . 764 
J! ee ee 8 18 12, 4 111. 4 9.0 | 95. 82 | 7.70 . 800 
Pennsylvania...... 18 114 18 14,2 113. 2 38.2) 82.50] 126.34 729 
URE. -.dastapccces 1 1 15.0 128. 0 &5| 11200] 7.47 875 
Washington........ 2 9 15.8 128. 0 8.1 | 95. 11 6. 03 . 743 
West Virginia. ..... y 31 14.7 141.6 9.6) 82.27 5. 61 . 581 
Wyoming.......... 3 9 15. 6 124. 3 8.0 115, 35 7.42 . 928 
Total... -secccces 79 | 327 | 1213.9 117.1) 285 87. 24 12 6. 48 745 

* Not including starts or earnings of 8 employees; starts not reported. 

“ Not including starts or earnings of 9 employees; starts not reported. 

« Not including starts or earnings of 22 employees; starts not reported. 

'? Not including starts or earnings of 24 employees; starts not reported. 
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Taste 1.—NUMBER OF MINES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMBER 0) Ry 
tay AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN BITUMINOUS COAL \\) B 
CUPATION AND STATE, FALL AND WINTER OF 1921-22—Concluded. at 






(B) Time-workers—Concluded. 
































































| Average | Average hours— Average earni: 
" number | _ ——— _ 
o - = Number | ofstarts | = 
ccupation and State.| ber o of em- (days) . 
mines.| ployees. | made in eee “ ne Inhaif | Per 
half - dav), | Month. | Star 
month. month, (day). | (day). 
Laborers, outside: 

A IMB, ... 2 02-ce00 10 202 9.1 74.3 8.1 24, 33 2. 66 
Colorado Staderceese 8 97 11.6 101.0 8.7 77. 40 6. 64 | 

Sl ti divccenhe 21 337 10.3 85. 8 8.3 73. 69 413 
DONG). co. .....4~ 12 115 9.4 77.6 8. 2 65. 88 6. 98 | 
Kentucky.......... 20 198 10. 2 83. 5 8.2 43. 82 4, 29 | 

Ry RR 24 227 9.3 74. 1 8.0 63. 24 6. 80 

Pennsy!vania...... 42 573 1310.8 95. 5 138.8 54. 03 135,17 

“Se ST eae 4 71 9.9 77.7 7.8 68, 11 6. 85 
Washington........ 4 62 11.1 89. 3 8.1 69. 19 5. 43 | 
West Virginia. ..... 46 498 9.6 80. 0 8&4 46. 16 4. 82 | 
Wyoming.......... 4 26 11.9 F 95. 1 8.0 | 82. 69 6. 96 | 

ee ay 18 10.1 84. 8 138.4} 55 


55. 08 13 5, 49 





























Alabama........... 10 185 11.1 93.7 | 8.5 36. 85 3. 32 | 
Colorado........... 7 68 12.9 115. 2 | 8.9 97. 53 7. 56 
ne Son. de 21 247 12. 5 104. 5 &. 4 90, 15 7.24 
Bmdiana. ..i......<. 12 87 12,7 106. 7 | 8. 4 93. 16 7. 32 | 
Kentucky.......... 20 258 11.1 93. 7 8.5 59. 46 5. 38 | 
i ook dh hb osdu 25 160 11.6 95. 1 8.2 73. 94 6. 36 
Pennsylvania. ..... 42 713 411.9 104.9) 8.8] 66.26 14 5, 65 | 
RRS 4 45 10. 1 78.5 | 7.8 65. 68 6. 79 | 
Washington........ 4 60 13. 3 108. 4 8.1 79. 7 5. 98 | 
West Virginia. ..... 44 371 11.5 100. 5 8.7 70. 70 6. 14 | 
Wyoming.......... 4 48. | 3.7 110. 5 81) 6.73 7.07 
ne 198 2,242} 411.8 101.3; “85! 70.02) 45.96) 
























eens —_ _ — 


8 Not including starts or earnings of 51 employees; starts not reported. 
™ Not including starts or earnings of 75 employees; starts not reported. 


TaBLE 2.-NUMBER OF MINES; NUMBER OF LOADERS, PICK MINERS, AND MACTI 
MINERS (COMBINED); AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS); AVERAGE jNU\ 
DAYS OF OPERATION DURING YEAR, ENDING OCT, 31, 1921, AND ESTIMATED A 
AGE EARNINGS DURING YEAR, BASED ON DAYS OF OPPORTUNITY FOR \ 
IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, BY STATES. 










































































ear 
num- | Number of days eT a- 
Num- | Number | ber of ae gus, baby — _ 
State. berof| ofem- | starts : ae 
mines, | ployees. | (days) d: 
made jw. ~ 
in half | 4. 
month.| Average. | Highest. |Lowest.| '" 
! 
BE. dates. . 005 deces ees 10 2, 452 $6; 223.1 280 128 $929, 88 
SE. ocak ddvtinccccecd bss eee ee 8 1, 094 9.7 | 199. 9 232 161 ! vi 
PG ckbédiivbscece Ce we esocccesce 22 6, 539 9.3 194. 3 255 107 * t 
sent dkdbecccteRbédiesscs.. 12 2,114 82! 170.4 241 95 
ENE eb Pbeveccvedéceccscssusc. 20 3, 031 8&7) . 205.1 275 71 
STE RE Sta ain 25| 3,5200{ 8&8! - 185.0 74 87 
. SIR Seager ee 44 9, 252 8.9 | 196. 9 310 95 1 
DI CIDRG nine ccpaceacccecceebes + 483 5.4 177.7 231 118 i, 
EE cob dac a cccvacccceccahec t 319 10.5 188. 4 224 118 1, 6S 
ED wittecteccuccsccenctce 47 4, 222 8.5 1 193, 3 1291 178 1 4, 301. 76 
PE iakéebasicoccceseeses 4 370} 10.1 226. 2 287 190 2, 210. 98 
PUG ah Ee csckccccoccsccecs 44 9, 252 8.9 196. 9 310 95 1, 197. 9 
TOtAl..ccccecscccccesccceesess 200; 33, 396 8&8} 1195.7/ 310{ '71} 11, 





? Not including 124 employees in one mine; days of operation not reported. The average for all |) 
nous minesin the United States in the calendar year 1921 was 168 days. 
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COST OF LIVING IN COAL MINING TOWNS. 


Cost of Living in Coal-Mining Towns. 


of living in 12 coal-mining centers, namely, Belleville, Herrin, 

and Pana, III. ; Clinton, Ind.; Bellaire, Netsonville, and New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio; Barnesboro, Carnegie, and Uniontown, Pa., and Clarks- 
burg and Montgomery, W. Va. In each of these localities data were 
secured from 25 families, 20 of these being families the husband 
or principal wage earner of which was employed in or about the coal 
mines and § the husband of which was employed in some other in- 
dustry than mining. 

The information contained in one of the Belleville and one of the 
(Clinton schedules was so deficient that these schedules could not be 
used. One additional schedule was secured in Barnesboro so that 
there was a total of 299 schedules the results of which are summarized 
in the following tables. 

Table 1 shows the average size of families; the average income and 
the average yearly expenditure for food, clothing, rent, fuel and light, 
furniture and furnishings, and miscellaneous items; and the average 
total expenditure per family. This table also shows the number of 
families having a surplus or deficit with the average amount; the 
number of families having neither surplus nor deficit; and the average 
surplus or deficit for all families scheduled in the town. In addition 
to these amounts the table shows the per cent of expenditure for 
each of the above-named groups of items and the per cent of families 
having a surplus or deficit or neither. 


T« Bureau of Labor Statistics recently made a study of the cost 


| 


Table 2 shows for the miners’ families in each of the 12 towns the 
& 


same information as is shown for all families in Table 
centage of expenditure for each group of items is shown in this table 
only for the total. 

Table 3 shows the sources of income of miners’ families and the 
amount received from each source. 

Table 4 is a summary of a comparison of income and expenditures 
of the families of miners and nonminers. . 


The per- 
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Tasix 3.—AVERAGE INCOME OF COAL MINERS’ FAMILIES, FROM SPECIFIE| 
| | ° 
Earnings of | Earnings of | Income fre , 
husband. children. - 
= 
: Per- me ai ee =<. 7 
Num Earn- : 
sons | | Boarders 4 
Towns. voc in | — | and wa 
fies. fami-| ‘fe Mir lodgers, | , a 
He | ly. | Mining. | Other.) Y*° | ™"- | Other. including - 
: mg. children * ul 5 
| | living as | re) 
such. : 
a ci ee | Rg |— =, Em a > . 
fs 
Belleville, Tll............ 19° 4.7, $1,430.08, $8.67) $3.95 ....... $102. 34 $84.74) $ 2 
SG n«t4nedbdhwe 20 20} 4.6 1,140. 58)....... 3.33) $37.56 4.25 19.50! 8; 7 
SEES? Lena : GG 1G O.. S ek k. Re. Set bE. 30) 121.50) 42 ee 
Clinton, Ind............. 21) 5.4 1,336.33) S19 19.78% 45.95 2465 49.90 2 - = 
Nelsonville, Ohio........ 20) 4.9 $85. 53}....... | 34.45) 132.05 40. 50 168. 45) . 5 
Bellaire, Ohio........ ae 20; 7.3) 1,871.18) 7. 84) PP. 50! 97.22 36. 82) 59.40); eh. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 20} 5.3) 1,182.93) 20. 00! 34.00) 86.48) 168. 31 11h 20) 6 eS 3s 
Barnesboro, Pa......... 23; + 6.3) 1,317.59] 103. 64)...... 164.02 75.16 64. 35 2 Oras 
Carnegie, Pa............ 22! 6.7) 1,214.20) 56.36) 3.64 84.45 75.82 101. 69 a z 
Uniontown, Pa.........| 21) 6.4 1,564.20) 2L7L......)....... 146, 33 Wl 7 ~ F 
Clarksburg, W. Va...... 20; 5.6 1,061.12 4.70 7.60 1037 32.40 60.85 81 2 L 
Montgomery, W. Va... .| 2; «6.8 742.42; 70.82, 1.40 62.46, 133. 24) 80.50} 8 > 
a f 26 5.7 1,283.63] 28.84 9.82 61.45 7.01) 76.42 > a 
TasLe 4.—COMPARISON OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF THE FA\i = = 
MINERS AND OF NONMINERS IN COAL-MINING TOWNS -: a it 
———————————————— ren i) 
s a i 
. , Non- , : aa a 
item. | Fanon miners’ | [tem Pen -- “@ 5.4 
- "families. | a La = || 
= } 
a ae a ee : | “i 3 | 
Number of families............ 246 | 53 || Average total expenditure... $1, 70 shy} eH 
Personsinfamily............. 5.7 | 5. I | Surplus: ns an 
Equivalent adult males....... 4.2 | 3.7 Pamilies having......... 7 = | 
Averageincome............... $1,590.65 $1,686. 11 Average amount.......... Om 8 | 
Average expenditure for— Deficit: ey + 
SE nds Une uh os oXcemcual $689.87 | $610.74 Families having........... oe 3 | 
ae ee $313.93 | $282. 90 Average armmount........... $312.» Ss i 
a ee $180.15 | $240.52 || Neither surplus nor deficit, See 
Fuel and light............ $68. 80 $71.60 | families having............. 24 > . 1 
Furniture and furnishings.| $95. 34 $92. tt || Average deficit for group...... $115. 20 4 eae 
Miscellaneous... ....... send $357.77 | $348. 06 . ee 
; ‘ken + s 
Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines. — 
HE accompanying table shows for a large number ef co:! ae 
in the bituminous fields the number of mines closed tlic oe 
week and the number working certain classified hou: 2S 
week, from October 8, 1921, to February i1, 1922. << 
The number of mines reporting varied each week and the fivires IB 5 & 
are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines, bu! «re IRE 
believed fairly to represent the conditions as to irregularity o! z 
in the bituminous mines of the country. These figures are base)! on Iz 
data furnished the bureau by the United States Geological Sury s 
- 
7 
i } 
- | 
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Unemployment Survey in Columbus, Ohio. 
By Mary Loutse Mark and Freperick E. Croxton. 


Fore. in the fall of 1921 the mayor’s unemployment comm {op 






of Columbus was organized to work along the lines suge:<joq 
by the President’s Conference on Unemployment. It \\as 
clear from the outset that before a program was decided upon 4 {,\ 


definite questions in regard to the local situation ought to be ansy ope. 
How prevalent was unemployment? To what extent was it div j, 
industrial causes? What racial groups were most affected’ |) 
what industries did the unemployed belong? How long had {),.\ 
been without work? How far did the situation affect the heads ¢j 
households, upon whom the burden of dependents falls most hea\i\y / 

At Ohio State University the writers were considering a s}\\\\j 
along these same lines, in order to furnish the students in statis} ics 
in the department of economics and sociology some practice in «|- 
lecting and assembling statistical data. When the mayor’s com- 
mittee asked the cooperation of the university in securing the infor- 
mation they needed, plans for the study were made jointly. 

It was evident that the study must be confined to a few repre- 
sentative sections of the city. Columbus is a city with large dis- 
tricts of native white wage earners, with scattered districts of Negroes, 
usually small, and with relatively few areas where immigrant popiila- 
tions predominate. The three districts covered by this Shady were 
chosen by the president of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce «nd 
the president of the Columbus Federation of Labor, and were suf- 
ficiently extensive to include all these elements of the population. 
One district (Goodale) lay to the northwest and the other two to thie 
southeast of the center of the city, and all were easily accessible 1) a 
variety of industries. 

The study was made during the last week of October and the (irs 
week of ~ adres ag 1921. Throughout the period weather on- 
ditions were favorable to out-of-door occupations. 

Practically every house in the three districts was visited by siu- 
dents who used the following schedule, the newspapers meanw|iile 
pscepaag. | excellent publicity, so that few explanations were neces- 
sary on the part of the visitors: 








































I ns ind A cnrtetnn ahaa bestia thenins Siabeesines ener sdeos oa 
Ratheten t0 | Present or last regular employment. | Eemoyet Idle. 
head of Sex. | Race. tne 
household. | | Employer. Industry. | Occupation. phn Lon ioe. Rea 





4 5 6 7 8 9 Li 
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List all persons 18 years of age or over except women not usually employed. If native born, en'er in 
column 3 “N. W.” for native white and ONC.” for colored; if foreign born enter “ Eng.’’ for !) :ilish, 







“Ger.” for German, “ Heb.” for Hebrew, “Ir.” for Irish, “Ital.” for Italian, “Mag.’’ for Magy :r (or 
H ), “Pol.” for Polish, “Sc.” for ch, “Sloy.” for Slovak, “W” for Welsh, and “Other | ‘or 
all vay born. If employed time, enter in column 8 approximate fraction of time w: 
Ifidile, enter in column 9 number of weeks since regularly employed. 

Notes.— ........ EE EEE REE SUED EMR 2 A Sar 
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This schedule was made as simple as possible because it was to 
he used by inexperienced people. The name of the person inter- 
viewed was not asked, for it was believed that information would 
he more fréely and accurately given if this question was omitted. 
As a matter of fact very few persons fefuned to give information. 
Failure to report details was usually due to incomplete knowledge 
on the part of the informant regarding other members of the house- 
hold. In addition to the general instructions on the schedule, a 
sheet of detailed instructions was given to each student and these 
were carefully discussed with the students before they conducted 
any interviews. The schedules as obtained were critically examined 
and the students were required as far as possible to supply missing 
data. Second and third calls were made where no one was at home 
at the time of the first canvass, usually at a different time of day. 
The students averaged about 75 schedules apiece. 

The study includes all persons 18 years of age or over except 
women not normally in gainful employment. On the basis of the 


1920 census, the total population of Columbus belonging to this 


wage-earning group is about 105,000. This study includes over 
11,000 persons, for considerably more than 10,000 of whom informa- 
tion was secured on all points covered by this study. The study 
may therefore be said to furnish data for one out of 10 Columbus 
wage earners. 

As has been stated, the working people of Columbus are pre- 
dominantly native white. The proportion in which other popula- 
tion groups appear is shown, for each of the three districts studied, 
in the following table: 


RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS, BY SEX AND DISTRICT. 


j | 






























































' . dic, | District District | oa 
ee dis- nerth of south of Three dis- 
Uris. Morrill Street.| Morrill Street. eenes 
Sex and race or color and nativity. a oe » 
Num-} Per |Num-; Per |Num-!| Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. | ber. cent. | ber. | cent. 
Male: 

Native Whttelli.)...0.0.5...005...000205- 1,800} 76.3] 4,438] $3.0] 1,017] 69.1] 7,255] 79.0 
SO 338 71 1.3 182 | 12 591 | 6.4 

Foreign-born— 
i id oon donde de mbewdens & 13 .6 18 3 4 | 3 35 4 
EES. so. coacacsatansessnse 20 .8| 572] 10.7 22 | 1.5 | 614 6.7 
_  _ OOS RRS ne Fm gee Esty gers (ES Pee reas 67} .7 
EES cient nes recinecanseeés 13 a Se Micebaddsmans 16 | 5 
MIETIET So boc na x ccc ccctdecoeces 151 6. 4 | 15 3 799) 5.4 25} 27 
RT Pere r ee, eee 2 od; ae 6 90 | 6. 1 124 1.4 
a i ek aa 23/ 1:0} 10| 19] 78! 53] a1! 22 
nok deshapepecl 2, 360 | 100.0 | 5,346 | 100.0 | 1,472 | 100.0 | 9,178 | 100.0 

Female: 
te 514] 77.1 996 | 87 162 | 64.8 | 1,672 81.1 
SNE O UES Soc cose. lus csc cecceccee. 12% |} 189 | 18 6 66 | 26.4 10 10.2 

oreign-born— 
enc ic st cecnesaccess ' .6 | 5 eA) we tp 9 4 
ES a See eee 3 4| 82 7.2 3 1.2 88 4.3 
a tax cep eseoverssiccsense. Re Flew 10 Mieka odnwedeed 10 | 5 
SUE abIE Un. ode cccveiceicssiss. 2 3 | 4 .3 1 4 7 | 3 
PRES Ge hence do. .-+<bngssse>-- +! 17} 2.5) 2 2 1 .4 2; 10 
| -... Uhh TRS GS. Sats PE See 5 4 16 6. 4 21 | 1.0 
SMS Saye: S eaeoee i 1 23 2.0 1 4 23; L2 
SE, a 667 | 100.0 1,145 100. 0 | 250 | 100.0 | 2,062 | 100.0 

[623] 
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As shown above, four-fifths of all persons included in 
are native white. The proportion of native whites is hic! 
the district north of Morrill Street and lowest in the southern , 
where the proportion of foreign born is considerably high, 
elsewhere. The foreign-born workers of the southern dist: 
predominantly of the newer immigration, while those of the 
north of Morrill Street are in the great majority of cases of t! 
immigration, usually German. In the Goodale district th, 
considerable population groups besides the native whites are \ 
and Italians. 

In the above table the percentages for maie wage earners ar 
better indications of the relative importance of the populati: 
ments represented than are the figures for the female wage e. 
since the proportion of women in gainful employment varies | 
from group to group. 

In the tables aptaibea in this study it may be noted that 
are discrepancies between the totals, so that the tables do 
all cases check with one another. This inaccuracy is regret 
but with the conditions under which the students worked i) \ 
unavoidable. The tabulations were made by hand during labor: 
periods of two hours each. All work was done in duplicate 
discrepancies were checked by a third person. The results o 
tally sheets were assembled in the form of finished tables an. 
process was also verified by one or more students. Such er 
remained were not corrected. The time involved would hav: 
so considerable as to give the process of tabulation a dispropor' 
emphasis in the course. More continuous work was done 
field than in the laboratory and therefore the results were 
satisfactory so far as accuracy was concerned. Complete tabu! 
of the information as to employment were made for each of tlic 
districts, but as these recs ot baa were chiefly of local intere 
were not needed for the purposes of the Montuiy Lasor Ri\1 
only the aggregate figures for the three districts have been inclu 
in this presentation of the study. 


Extent of Unemployment. 


T IS of course recognized that even when industrial conditions ar 
ood some wage earners will be out of work or will not be working 

full time. Unfortunately no data are available relative to the nuii\! 
or proportion of wage earners who are idle or working part time \\ ie! 
industrial conditions are normal, and it is therefore impossib|o 
compare present unemployment with unemployment at «' 
periods. Such comparative information, if availed e, would make it 
possible to determine, at least approximately, the emergency |. 
which must be borne by individuals or by the community in the 
way of relief or in the provision of emergency work during perio 
of depression such as the present one. 

A total of 10,969 wage earners, of whom 9,021 were men, reported 
upon the extent to which they were employed. Of the men newly 
one-fourth were wholly or partially unemployed. Among the woe! 
the proportion was considerably smaller. The facts are show) 11 
the following table: 


[624] 
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Sex, and extent of time employed. a 
Number. Per cent Number 































































































































r ae ere | Per ce 

, | 
Mair ployed 0 abe sk Web ncadeenestal 6, 853 | 76. 0 1,675 76.4 

Employed part time... ...................-....022.. 937 | 10.4 690 11.% 

Sei EADS Sued obs ncncseves ens ddicovsvece 1,231 | 13.6 r 12 

Ns 9 UNS wood a nego ncnqes os cudsiwbocess 9,021 | ~~ y00.01 ~~—«6, 120 | 1(W 
Females: : ag el 
EE  dovchGcorss<c0ccscnecccesceccns 1,629 | 83. 6 210 71.7 
Plea. Employed part Did eth Mtb s ess ewe su dbinacetcece 182 | 9.3 4] i4.0 
ss ccc cwhalhccctcccsstedlcctocceose 137 | 7.0 {2 14.3 
Ect. kee... coschddiiocssasccs 1,998; 10.0) 2931 100.0 

The table shows that 24 per cent of the male wage earners were 
unemployed all or a part of the time and that heads of households 
were in no better situation than the other wage earners. 

i The unemployment was found to be greatest in the southern 

district, where one in three men was wholly or partially idle and 

: } ~— 7 : : . . 

one in five was wholly unemployed. This is the district where the 

proportion of recent immigrants is largest and where the steel mills 

ordinarily furnish an important part of the employment. The 

woman workers of this district, who, however, are coniparatively few 

in number, were also affected more than the women of the other two 
districts. 

) A more detailed description of the degree of unemployment appears 
in the following tables, the first of which covers all wage earners and 
the second heads of households only. 

In the great majority of cases part-time work was found to mean 
at least half time. The women of the southern district formed the 
only group in which as many as three per cent of the wage earners 
were working part time, but on less than a half-time basis. Their 
number, however, is very small. Cases of persons employed, but for 
less than one-third time, were infrequent everywhere. 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE THREE DISTRICTS, IDLE, AND 
EMPLOYED EACH SPECIFIED PROPORTION OF THE TIME, BY SEX 

dmg Number 

Kl 4 : ——- 

mib } Wage earners working. 

when = ae ‘one 7 Total 

Wage P - One-half eel I : 

» WO Sex. Phat Full a but less So | Less than | Time pein ag 

if idle. | time. | than full | ®8"tWo | than one- one-third deme | 
time thirds half time ime. ported. 

le it ; — 

1 — — —_—— ——————— - — | -- -_—— --—- ~~ e+ 
load ee © eae | 1,231 | 6,853 241 | 540 99 | 57); 182) 9, 208 
the Females... ......6.. 137 | 1,629 39 | 102 30 | il | 65; 2,013 
ds ins kb << | 1,368 | 8, 482 280 | 642 129 | 68} 247) 11,216 
ted Per cent. ' 
rly j | . 

- i ctiietekbeescns. 13.6| 76.0 2.7 | 6.0 | Li | a 100. 0 
en Females.............. 7.0| 83.6 2.0 | 5. 2 | 1.5 Ny alle a | 100.0 

in 71 Gken os Se) ee 
| iT 12.5 | 77.3 2.6 | 5.9 | 1.2 | 6|........] 100.0 

| | 











' Percentages are based on the 10,969 wage earners (9,021 males and 1,948 females) for whom data as to 
extent of time employed were reported. 
[625] 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS IN THE THREE Dis7r) 
IDLE, AND EMPLOYED EACH SPECIFIED PROPORTION OF TIME, BY srE\. 


Number. 








Heads of households working. 





One-half 
but less 
than two- 
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Two- 
Full thirds but 
time. | less than 
| full time. 
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time. 








time. 


4, 675 


1 
210 19 


402 | 


63 
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Time 
not re- 
ported. 











421 


} 
4,885 | 199 | 














. j 
12.3 | 
14.3 | 


ii 


76. 4 
7L7 





12.4 | 


76. 2 














1 Percentages are based on the 6,413 heads of households (6,120 males and 293 females) tor whom ( 
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Muc# of this unemployment was of long duration. 


ime employed were reported. 


Duration of Unemplo 


yment. 


rs 


Two-thirds of 


the men and nearly one-half of the women had been out of work 


for 10 weeks or more. 


he facts appear in detail below for the unem- 
ployed wage earners and the male heads of households. 
and percentages are presented in the second table in cumulative form 
in order to facilitate general comparisons. 


Num)» 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS \\! 
MALE HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS IN THE THREE DISTRICTS. 
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DURATION OF UNBMPLOYMENT OF MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS AND OF 
wALE HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS IN THE THREE DISTRICTS: CUMULATIVE FIGURES. 

















| 





Unemployed wage earners. 





Unemployed 
mule heads of 
households. 

















































Period of unemployment. Males. Females. | 
eet Sc > TR | 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. | cent. 
pe re 1,216 | 100.0 128} 100.0 697 100.0 
BS 9 weeks ANG OVE. ......---- 22-2 e cee ween ccc seceec cess 1,133 93.2 116 90.61 646 | 92.7 
4 weeks and OVEFr.........-......... bbdbsekiatishcxs ses 1,037 | 85.3 105} 82.0 587 | 84.2 
OO GOON MIE de ob 8 0 ooo on ks oases cccscccccccces 812 66. 8 62 48.4 472 67.7 
pee ERS 1G GSS 654 53.8 39 30.5 394 | 56.5 
oh een a Bisa no ob Gh cin wa scoccackesecese 507 41.7 24 18.7 317 45.5 
» 40 weeks and (jj (tee cet eeadadscabacenséebedsce 298 24.5 18 14.1 190 27.3 
SD 52 POUR e es cn nds 0 2s 200s ceccntccinocecoceee 212 17.4 14 10.9 138} 19.8 
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| As might be expected, the proportions of the unemployed who have 

been idle for the longer periods of time are somewhat greater among 
| the heads of households than among wage earners in general. It is 
well known that in times of stress the older and less robust hold their 
| positions on insecure tenure, and are likely to be among the first to 
go. Many instances of this kind were found in the course of the 
study. ere the idleness had lasted for a year or more, however, 
sickness and old age were found to be the cause more frequently 
than was slack work. 

Conditions in regard to duration of unemployment were found 
not to vary greatly in the two southern sections. The percentage of 
men out of work for the longer periods was smaller in the Goodale 
district than in the sections farther south. But in every district 
more than half of the unemployed had been out of work for at least 
20 weeks, while very nearly one-fourth had had no employment for 
40 weeks or more. 

Among the women the situation was found to be not so serious, but 
they constitute a very small group compared with the men. 

What part the industrial situation has played as a cause of the 
| ‘ce periods of idleness is indicated by the following summary 
table: 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS, BY CAUSES, BOTH SEXES. 
(Only persons reporting complete information as to duration and cause of unemployment are included.] 
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Disability of one kind or another was responsible for near! 
half of the idleness among wage earners who had been unem))| 
for a year or more. In oer. other group slack work was th 
of more than 85 per cent of the unemployment. Sickness wa 
to be a more important cause of idleness among those who ha 
out of work for less than 30 weeks than among those whose 
ployment was of longer duration. 

The relation between length of unemployment and its c: 
shown for heads of households in the following table: 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS, BY (4 
BOTH SEXES. 


{Only persons reporting complete information as to duration and cause of unemployment are 









































Number unemployed be- Per cent unemr 
cause of— cause otf 
Period of unemployment. 7 : aT Old | ia Ola , ; 
Slack | Sick- | age oF | moe.) | Slack | Sick- | age or | distric 
work.| ness. | retire- "| work. | ness, | retire- | * ls wh 
ment. | ment GIs 
MiGente Par the ul 
Less than 2 weeks..............0..00.00ee000 43 6).....:.) 49] 828! a3]... finding 
ES ee eee a ee 47 7 | i 55} 85.5) 127) ness, ¢ 
4and under 10 weeks......................... 97{ 2 ).......) 117] 829] 17.1]... The 
10 and under 20 weeks........................ 57 13 3 73 | 78.11] 17.8 rhe 
ee ere 68 12 3 83 | 81.9) 14.5) ware € 
30 and under 40 weeks.................. i ae Bere 121] 91.7) 8&3)... SO 
40 and under 52 weeks............... piewdkive < 47 1 1 199) 9.9) 20) 2 are CO! 
r= 60 46 37 143 | 42.0) 32.2) 25 me 
| ‘Beh el ness a 
ER eee er. Seed 530 115 45 | 690] 76.8 16.7 6 dist ric 
ST. Gt ya TTR aa : "~~ dents, 
Among heads of households who had been out of work for » i 
or more, only 42 per cent assigned slack work as the cause of u Ee ps 
ployment. But in all other groups except one, slack work w: = 
sponsible for more than 80 per cent, and among those out of work {or 
30 weeks but less than one year this cause accounted for over °) 
cent. HE 
A 
Causes of Unemployment. e 
: : ; worke! 
O WHAT extent was unemployment due to industrial causes’ emplo 


The wage earners found unemployed were asked to state () 
reasons for their idleness. It was, of course, recognized that in 2 (ime 
of stress the least effective workers are the first to be laid off, au! 
that in any given case unemployment might be due to a combin 
of causes, of which the worker would state only one—that men 
being laid off, and he was among them. It is believed, how 
that the number of cases in which the assigned cause of slack work 
was not the chief cause are so few as to be negligible. All causes 
—- were found to fall into the three classes < ped in the nex 
table: 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ALL WAGE EARNERS IN THE THREE DISTRICT: py 
INDUSTRIES. yen 





UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY IN COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS AND « 
: HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS IN THE THREE DISTRICTS 


Cause of unemployment. 


25. 
l 5. | 


Et SUvS cdidivadcddssdetdecacddsacecace cect ee 146 100. 0 


Among the men not working, four-fifths were idle on account of 
slack work. This proportion did not vary much from district to 
district, although it was slightly higher in the southern district than 
elsewhere. Sickness was the next most important cause. Among 
the unemployed women, whose numbers are too few to support any 
findings of great significance, the proportion idle on account of sick- 
ness, old age, or retirement is twice as high as among the men. 

The heads of households constitute an older group of men than the 
wage earners at large. But even here, where sickness and retirement 
are comparatively large factors in unemployment, the cause of idle- 
ness assigned is slack work in nearly three-fourths of all cases. The 
district north of Morrill Street includes a large settlement of old resi- 


dents, many of whom are home owners of long standing. Here the 
proportion of sick and retired was highest, or 30 per cent, while in 
the district farther south, where recent immigrants and young fami- 


lies are more numerous, the proportion was lowest, OF Zl.o per cent. 


Industry and Unemployment. 


HE industrial distribution of the wage earners included in this 

study is shown in the table following, which also classifies the 

workers of each industrial group according to the proportion of time 
employed at the time of the visit. 
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[Only persons furnishing complete information as to industry and time worked are included 


Number. 





| 





Wage earners working— 





| 
Wage Ere Half One- 
earn- thirds bu third Less 
industry. ers | run but less | but than 
idle. time less than less one- 
‘| than two- than third 
i half time. 





























Domestic and personal service.................... 

Trade and transportation: 
Retail and wholesale trade................... 75 |1, 081 5 28 13 6 18 
Telegraph and telephone. ...................-. se jee ree 3 157 
Railway and express........................- 128 |1, 162 27 26 8 3 54 
Mbss copelbdbiatecdddsadcivedsdsds.é'ssb nde 24 479 2 18 2 2 7 

Manufact and mechanical: 
i ctdddeuddnaSabapedeccsccecces 112; 608 24 71 12 12 839 
Clay, glass, and stone products............... 51] 314 19 15 2 2 4( 
Food and kindred products................... | 78] 471 25 18 5 6] 60 
Iron, steel, and their products................ | 345] 643 68 189 32 11 288 
= a ane eee} ete n ses beep sie~ a . . : ‘ 116 

per, printing, and pu Wb s5Noc stg seees 8 1 2 06 

Wi & apparel Ne Tt ery ee 29 | 767 19 39 ae 860 
Automobiles, parts, and tires................. 85 | 359 21 56 7 3 531 
PES Fatabhts 05 o05 35s ena bicvddaddibicivew. 69 | 625 30 50 2 4 780 

Be TMOG < 5.5 cnciicccckdcnsccdaccoscceisa- 90 95 8 23 6 $ 226 

C86 GdG oe ceSWAEEE Seno di ewe SE be db b obs cece 279 
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debi beneteesenessedbeese bneddsconcéh Cal, 3 ree 15 1.5 3. 1 100. 0 

hs op ohilaabbi tating dass dosed 4.4] 93.9 0.3 a iiecss...| 1000 

ARM dn tis we bnae hee sbeubinetheckehe cs. Meh DS hnccciv ccd fy EOP oe 11] 100.0 

Domestic and personal service.................... 80] 81.9 1.3 6.0 2.3 5] 100.0 

Trade and transportation: 

Retailand wholesale trade................... 6.2 | 89.5 4 2.3 1.0 5 | 100.0 

Telegraph and telephone..................... 4.5} 01.7 }........ 1.9 | ae | 100.0 

Railway and express......................... 9.5 | 85.8 2.0 1.9 .6 2] 100.0 

GENE SObeEaecnsstnbscddsccdecccaesscccess 4.6 | 90.9 4 3.4 4 41 100.0 
Manufacturing and mechanical: 

TE . « «« duce tubbdeos dhmsccddses cons 13.3 | 72.5 2.9 8.5 1.4 1.4 100, 0 

Clay, glass, and stone products............... 12.7 | 77.9 4.7 3.7 .5 .51 100.0 

Food and kindred products................... 12.9 | 78.1 4.2} 3.0 8 1.0| 100.0 

Iron, steel, and products.............0.. 26.8 | 49.9 5.3] 147 2.5 .9| 100.0 

> ceed pam OO satanhesodieaeee Me as ' we > 9} 100.0 

aper, prin and pu a eR ee 5. . 9 1. 7 00. 0 

Wearing a aaa alanaaaReaR ad 3.4 | 89.2 2.2 4.5 a 100. 0 

utom » Parts, and tires................. 16. 0 | 67.6 4.0 10. 5 1.3 6] 100.0 

SARs nkdbniihe cbdevaniamtnsinsions 8.8 | 80.1 3.8 6.4 an .5 | 100.0 

SE Is ona wicuccldaccatchdubotcacicacod 39.8 | 42.0 3.5 10. 2 2.7 1.8 100. 0 

tee idthndiivh inane esp deciderhadesans 11.6 | 78.2 | 2.6 5.9 1.2 6/ 10.0 





It will be seen that there was a considerable diversity of occupa- 
tions, the largest numbers of workers being employed in domestic 
and personal service, in retail and wholesale trade, with railway and 
express companies, and in the manufacture of iron and steel and 
their products. The few persons engaged in agriculture were ¢1n- 
ployed for the most part about greenhouses or in the market gardins 
southeast of the city. The 93 persons reported in clerical work were 
in most cases so classified because of a tack of definite informat!:n 
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as to industry, although in some instances their work was done inde- 
yendently of any firm or organization. 

The lowest roportion of persons working full time was found 
among the unclassified workers, many of whom were in the casual 
‘class and would be found ey employed at any time. Aside 
‘from unclassified labor, unemployment was most pronounced among 
iron and steel workers, only half of their number working full time 
‘and more than one-fourth being altogether idle. Of all the groups 
engaged in manufacture the makers of wearing apparel were most 
fortunate in peveng work. In fact, they were as well situated in that 
respect as the workers in the more steady occupations included under 
trade and transportation. Of the other manufacturing groups the 
manufacture of automobile parts and tires and of metal products other 

than iron and steel apparently offered the least employment. 
















| Effect of the Tax-Exemption Ordinance in New York City on Housing.' 


By Mary ConyneaTON. 


the war led to a number of experiments as to the best means 

for relieving the situation, of which the most conspicuous were 
the passage of emergency landlord and tenant laws, the granting of 
State aid to housing, and the remission of local taxes on new housing 
which should be built in accordance with certain conditions. Of 
these three methods that of tax exemption seems to have been re- 
garded with most doubt. New Jersey led the way in the first half 
of 1920, passing a law which was mandatory in its terms. New York 
followed in September, 1920, with a permissive law. In 1921 Louisi- 
ana also passed permissive legislation, but limited its application to 
New Orleans and Shreveport. In Massachusetts a number of tax- 
exemption Measures are now, in the spring of 1922, before the legis- 
lature for action. 

The attitude of different localities toward these laws has differed 
considerably. In New Jersey, on March 1, 1922, the supreme court 
declared the law unconstitutional; up to that time, it is estimated, 
ebout $40,000,000 worth of housing had been begun or carried through 
under its terms. In Louisiana neither New Orleans nor goby dh 
has put tax exemption inté effect. In New York, New York City 
adopted a tax-exemption ordinance in February, 1921, and in the 
latter half of the year four small places—Beacon, Little Falls, Platts- 
burg, and Saratoga Springs—passed similar ordinances. New York 
is therefore the only State in which ‘a tax exemption for new housing 
is at present in force, and New York City presents the most conspicu- 
ous illustration of its working. 

In both the State and city of New York the exemption seems to 
have been adopted with considerable hesitation. At the beginning 


Tt housing shortage which was acutely felt after the close of 




















| of 1920 there was a shortage of housing throughout the State, which 





naturally was felt most severely in the large centers. Conservative 








‘ The figures concerning housing permits used in this discussion were obtained, except in cases where 
Some other authority is given, from the building departments of the cities named. 
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estimates placed the shortage in New York City at 45,000 apar 
but the general belief was that it was much greater, since ¢| 
servative estimate made no deductions for the apartments 
were unfit for occupancy but which were not condemned bec: 
the difficulty of findimg other shelter for those dwelling in 
The emergency rent laws, passed in the spring of 1920 and re: 
the fall, protected tenants against extortion and arbitrary e\ 
but were of no help in securing the new building demanded | 
natural growth of the population. Something had to be d 
stimulate building, and the plans proposed ranged all the way ().,) 
the abolition of the nae nace tenant laws to direct State . 
housing and the launching of municipal housing schemes. By, 
parison with some of the measures brought forward, tax exci: 
was an eminently conservative proposition; New Jersey had «| 
adopted it; and strictly as an emergency measure ‘the legi- 
passed an act, effective September 27, 1920, permitting und. 
tain conditions the remission of taxation on new housing. I')) 
of the act is as follows: 


Exemption of new buildings from local taxation.—The legislative body of a | 
or the legislative body of a city, with the approval of the board of estim» 
apportionment, if there be one in such city, or the governing board of a town, 
or school district may determine that until January 1, 1932, new buildings ¢! 
planned for dwelling p exclusively, except hotels, shall be exempt fro 
ation for local purposes other than for assessments for local iniprovements duri 
struction and so long as used or intended to be used exclusively for dwelling }) 
or if a building of four stories or more in height, used exclusively for dwelli: 
poses above the ground floor: Provided, Construction was completed since \ 
1920, or, if not so completed, that construction be commenced before April | 
and completion for occupancy be effected within two years after such com 
a or if now in course of construction, within two years after this sectio 
elect. 


The act, it will be noticed, is merely permissive. In New \ 
City opinion was divided as to the wisdom of taking advantage 
Two attempts to pass an ordinance in accordance with its terms \\ 
defeated; but a third succeeded, and in February, 1921, the fol!ovw- 


ing Measure Was passed: 


Section 1.,. Pursuant to and in accordance with the provisions of section 4 
the tax law of the State of New York as such section was added by chapter 94°) 
Laws of 1920, entitled ‘‘An act to amend the tax law in relation to the exe: 
from local taxation of new buildings planned for dwelling purposes,”’ it is her:|! 
determined that until January 1, 1932, new buildings in the city of New \ 
planned. for dwelling purposes exclusively, except hotels, shall be exempt from i. 
ation, as herein provided, for local purposes other than assessments for local im): 
ments during construction and so long as used or intended to be used exclusi\ 
dwelling purposes, or if a building of four stories or more in height used exclisi\ | 
for dwelling purposes above the ground floor: Provided, Construction was com))!¢'«! 
since April 1, 1920, or, if not so completed, that construction be commenced | !v'e 
April 1, 1922, and completion for occupancy be effected within two years after ©\\'! 
commencement, or if on September 27, 1920, in course of construction, within | 
years after such act took effect. 

Sec. 2. Itis further ordained that such exemption shall be granted to the exten! ©n.\ 
of $1,000 for each living room, including the kitchens, but not including the }a‘1- 
rooms, in each such building: Provided, the total amount of such exemption shal! 
not exceed for every single-family house coming within the terms of the sta le 
$5,000 of the value of the building, and for every two-family house coming within the 
terms of the statute $10,000 of the value of the building, and for every multifai)) 





2 State of New York, Acts of 1920, ch. 949. 
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house coming within the statute, an amount of the value of the building equivalent 
to $5,000 for each separate family apartment therein contained. 

Sec. 3. This ordinance shall take effect immediately upon approval by the board 
of estimate and apportionment. 

The two points of chief importance in these measures are the period 
through which the exemption runs and the amount exempted. The 
first determines the real value of the concession and, consequently, 
the strength of the inducement offered to prospective builders. 
Unstabilized costs were supposed to be the principal obstacle to a 
resumption of housing construction. Through 1920 and at the 
beginning of 1921 building costs were much higher than before the 
war. It was considered certain that they would fall, and the natural 
tendency was for builders to wait until prices had reached rock 
bottom rather than to tie up capital in buildings which might perhaps 
within a year of their completion be duplicated at two-thirds of 
what it had cost to erect them, or perhaps at even less. The ex- 
emption was designed to give the man vic built at once an offset 
which would keep him from being at a disadvantage later as com- 
pared with the man who built after costs had come down. The tax 
rate varies from year to year, but it was estimated that on a house 
costing $5,000 to build an exemption for 10 years would amount, 
ei roughly, to about one-third of its cost. One group of housing 
. experts felt strongly that this was not a sufficient inducement, that the 
exemption would count for much more in the later than in the earlier 
years of paying for a home, and that an exemption period of at least 
15 years was needed, but they failed to convince the legislature and 
10 years was fixed as the maximum period. 

The amount to be exempted was limited to $5,000 because the 
authorities did not consider it necessary to encourage the production 
of high-priced dwellings. Housing for the wealthy, they felt, could 
safely be left to take care of itself, and whatever help they gave they 
wished to go to those of moderate or less than moderate means. 
Probably the manner in which the exemption is applied is even 
dois more effective in this direction than the amount exempted. Instead 

of a sweeping exemption of $5,000 per house or apartment, an 
exemption of $1,000 per room is allowed, up to a total of five rooms. 
By this provision it was hoped to make the exemption tend mainly 

: toward the production of family housing. Im every city there is a 
Yori demand, especially among the well-to-do and wealthy, for apart nents 
tax of one or two rooms and bath. It is a valid demand, but the New 
York authorities were more interested in securing housing for families 
than in providing expensive small apartments for individuals, so 
le they linked the exemption to the rooms, and made sure that no one 
efore should secure the maximum remission unless he put up houses or 
such Bete suitable for family use. In the opinion of some students 
of the question this is one of the most valuable features of the law. 

A study of the housing permits of New York shows that the 


miy 


ath- exemption made its influence felt very promptly. The ordinance 
hall became effective February 25, 1921. During the next four weeks 
a applications were filed for permits for 1,616 one and two family 
‘ily dwellings and 1,025 tenements, as compared with applications for 


permits for 1,411 one and two family dwellings and 190 tenements in 


* No. 112. An ordinance in relation to the exemption from local taxation of new buildings planned for 
dwelling purposes in the city of New York. 
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the corresponding weeks of 1920.‘ The difference. increased )))o- 
gressively as the season advanced, and housing took on a new jm- 
portance in the construction totals of the city. In 1920 the oxi. 
mated cost of the total building for which permits were issue! j; 
New York City amounted to $280,319,852, and in 1921 it pose 
to $443,106,299,° but in 1920 the housing permits furnished «|, 
27 per cent of the estimated total, while in 1921 their share ros. () 
59 per cent. Taking the figures in another relation, it appears {|\,; 
while the estimated value of projected building of all kinds in \ wy 
York City showed an increase of 58 per cent in 1921 as compared 
with 1920, the estimated value of the new housing projects showed 3); 
increase of 246 per cent. 

It is hard to explain this disproportionate increase in housing 
activity except on the ground that the exemption played a lary 
part in bringing it about. Some opponents of the exemption cl: im 
that the increase was due to natural causes, and would have occur 

uite irrespective of the ordinance. The cost of building materials, 
they say, had come down, money was easier to obtain, and the de- 
mand for houses had its natural result in the building of houses. 
Against this must be set the fact that other kinds of building in 
New York City did not show any such increase, and the other {:0‘ 
that housing activities in other cities where the exemption was not in 
force showed by comparison only a very moderate activity. In 
Philadelphia, for instance, the me of the new housing for which 
applications for permits were approved was only 3.1 per cent greater 
than in 1920. In Boston the increase in estimated cost for the sie 

riod was 172 per cent, but even with this increase the permits 

led in 1921 showed accommodations for only 878 families. During 
the same year the permits filed in Richmond, the smallest of the New 
York boroughs, with a population less than one-sixth that of Boston, 
showed accommodations for 2,594 families. Considering such figures, 
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the advocates of the exemption feel that natural causes alone woul 1921, we 
not account for the situation in New York City, and that a large Hor 192¢ 
part of the phenomenal increase in housing activity must be ascri!yci 1921, a 
to the tax remission. 87 fami 
The stimulus to building was felt in all parts of New York, though families 
naturally the amount of housing planned was greater in the other 10 pert 
boroughs than in Manhattan, where there is practically no chance ment, a 
for a new building except as an existent one is pulled down. The In othe 
following table gives, by boroughs, and for the city as a whole, ‘lic 1ot onk 
comparative figures for 1920 and 1921: period ( 
en ober, 18d, p. bd H. H. Curran, president of Manhattan Borough, in National Municipal Revi wine. 
* American Contractor, Jan. 14, 1921, p. 24. reat fo 
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i tenements. To a less degree, the tenement also dominates i) {}\,, 
ie sections of the Bronx adjoining Manhattan where land is — 
oe | i 0 EE a i a se ae 
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7OUSING PERMITS BY BOROUGHS, NEW YORK CITY, 1920 AND 1921, GIVING NUMBER 
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«| in | land 2 family dwellings, Tenements. Dwellings and tenements. 
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J .— m3 Fy Num-| ber of| Estimated |Num-| ber of} Estimated Num- wy Estimated 
se to ber. | fami- cost. ber. | fami- | cost. ber, | fami- cost. 
that lies. lies. | lies. 

New i . a 

ured he Pils << al gh 22 22 | $1,503, 500 22 | 1,134 |$13, 565, 000 14 | 1,156 | $15, 068, 500 
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In The inerease in ‘the number of permits issued, as here -shown, is 
hich {Rtoo striking to require comment, but it becomes even more im- 
ater pressive when the prevailing trend before the adoption of the tax ex- 
ame mption ordnance is considered. ome in 1920, it will be recalled, 
mits eached its highest point in the first half of the year, and then began a 
ring eriod of decline which quickly resulted in almost stagnation and which, 
Vew 50 farms housing in New York is concerned, lasted practically until 
(on, §ithe exemptionwas adopted. In Brooklyn, for instance, the total 
res, umber of dwelling permits applied for in January and February, 
yuld 921, was 418,'to accommodate 601 families, the corresponding figures 
urge for 1920 being 521 and 753; in the Bronx in January and February, 
bed 1921, en were made for permits for 58 dwellings, to house 

87 families, against 85 peeeenees covering accommodations for 112 
ugh families in 1920; in Manhattan during these two months of 1921 
ther no permits were issued for dwellings, and only one for a tene- 
ince nent, as against two for dwellings and 7 for tenements in 1920. 
Che In other words, in January and February the permits issued were 
the not only few, but they were running below the level for the same 


erlod of 1920. But with the passage of the exemption ordnance 
he number began to increase, and although this might at first be 
ascribed to the advancing season, the difference soon became too 
great for this explanation to be sufficient. The permits for dwelling 
iouses alone, during 1921, showed accommodations for more than 
twice aS many families as were provided for by the 1920 dwell- 
ing-house permits, while the estimated value of the projected housing 
rose from nearly seventy-six million dollars in 1920 to over two 
undred and sixty million in 1921. 

The kind of housing planned for naturally varied with the location. 
in Manhattan and the Bronx, tenements accounted for by far the 
‘arger part of the increased housing accommodations. This is 
especia rd marked in Manhattan, where of the 4,837 families to be 
provided for by the projected new housing, 96 per cent must occupy 
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tenements. To a less degree, the tenement also dominates i) {}),,, 
sections of the Bronx adjoining Manhattan where land is far {19 ey. 
pensive to justify the building of individual houses. Further (6. jy 


the Bronx, hundreds of one and two family dwellings are goin. \), 
while in the congested portions tenements are planned or unde: w,, 
designed to accommodate over 10,000 families, as against S94 ¥ 
‘ier for by the plans of 1920. Elsewhere the tenement is Jos. jy 
avor. In Brooklyn one and two family dwellings were design. 4, 


house nearly twice as many as were to be provided for in tenements 
In Queens, where the plans filed provided for 13,256 families, 
per cent were to be accommodated in one and two family dwelling. 


while in Richmond the tenement was nonexistent, so far as the }yuild. 
ing of 1920 and 1921 is concerned. 

e average cost of the proposed housing seems to indicate t\\,; 
the builders kept the exemption very closely in mind. The maximum 
exemption is $5,000 per house or apartment; taking the city as , 
whole, the average cost per family of the housing for which plans wer 
filed is $5,109, the amount varying in the different boroughs from 
$3,235 per family in Richmond to $7,520 in Manhattan. 

As far as the amount of new housing foreshadowed by the \ ear. 
permits is concerned, the advocates of the tax exemption fee! th) 
the plan has fully justified itself, but in some other respects the 
results have not entirely met their expectations. It had been |iope« 
that the exemption would be utilized largely by home builders. The 
tenant class is necessarily large in New York City, but it was hoped 
that there would be many people of moderate means to whom the 
saving represented by the tax remission would be sufficient induce- 
ment to lead them to undertake building for themselves. To some 
extent this hope has been realized, but in general it is believed thu: 
the increased building is mainly done by contractors as a speculative 
venture. The number of dwellings covered by a single permit 
strong testimony to that effect. From one point of view, this is a 
hopeful feature. It has frequently been claimed that there is nv 
hope of relief from the housing shortage until speculative building 
again becomes common. If the present building is mainly by con- 
tractors, it would seem that the exemption has made specilativ: 
building profitable again in New York, in which case the prospe:' 
for relief is good. 

The extent to which home seekers are building for themselves 
varies with the character of the neighborhood, or, in other words. 
with the chance of securing land at moderate prices. In the con- 
gested districts land is too dear to encourage the erection of indi- 
viduai homes, but the inquirer was assured that in the outlying dis 
tricts, especially in Queens and the Bronx, hundreds of little |mes 
are being put up by their prospective occupants. Queens was tie 
only borough in which the housing authorities believed that more 
of the bulking covered by the permits was being done by priv:\ 
owners than by speculative builders, but everywhere attention \a- 
called to the number of one and two family dwellings for whic! 
permits were asked. Whether or not the whole benefit of th 
exemption was going to the individual occupant, the boroughs wer 
getting much saaliod housing, and a large proportion of this was in 
the form of small family houses rather than of huge tenement«. 
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the worst need, which is for workers’ dwellings. It is generally 


agreed that the new buildings now going up must be rentec 
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At the time these fapese were gathered, early in January, 1922, it 
was generally agreed that as yet the new building had done little or 
nothing toward reducing rents and relieving the housing shortage. 
The larger portion of the new plans had been filed during the second 
half of the year, and up to the close of 1921 the number of new houses 
finished and put upon the market had not appreciably reduced the 
accumulated deficit. Some thought it might take several years of 
active building to produce the desired results. In Queens, for 
instance, the bensine authorities pointed out that to meet the 
normal demands of the borough there should be new housing to 
provide for at least 6,000 or 7,000 families annually. For at least 
three years the new building had not provided for more than 2,000 
families per annum on the average, and although in 1920 there had 
been some revival it had not met more than half the normal demand. 
So even though in 1921 plans had been filed providing for over 
13,000 families, these buildings, when completed, would not wholly 
meet the accumulated deficit, to say nothing of the normal 1921 
demand. A somewhat similar situation prevails in the city as a 
whole according to the testimony given before the Lockwood com- 
mittee: 
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Tenement House Commissioner Mann said the housing shortage was now more 
acute than ever. A census of vacant apartments fit for occupancy, made in February, 
\921, showed that they were but one-fifth of 1 per cent of the total number of apart 
ments in the city. A similar census just being completed showed only one-tenth of 
| per cent of existing apartments unoccupied. — 

“There is a shortage of 80,000 apartments right now,”’ he declared, ‘as against 
70,000 last year. Were that made up we ought to have new buildings each year with 
from 20,000 to 25,000 apartments.’ *° 

One writer’ on the subject declares that between April 1 and 
December 31, 1921, buildings were 8 ga in the entire city, pro- 
vidmg accommodations for 9,889 families, and that on January lL, 
1922, there were under construction buildings which would provide 
for 26,760 families. se seoyeres, therefore, the plans of 1921, while 
keeping the situation from growing worse have not, as yet, made 
much impression upon the accumulated shortage of housing. 

On the other hand, some observers, while admitting that the 
permits filed in 1921 did not offer sufficient accommodations to meet 
the accumulated demand, were somewhat apprehensive of the effects 
as the buildings covered by these permits should become available 
for use. “In the next four or five months,” said one, ‘there are 
going to be literally thousands of houses finished and thrown on the 
market. Most of these men are building with borrowed money and 
they can’t hold back and wait to get their price. They’ll have to 
sell and sell quick. What's going to happen to prices then? If they 
go down too far, building will slump and we'll be back where we were 
in 1920—a tremendous shortage but no building. Of course we shall 
be better off for having the houses which are going up now, but a 

. g g' p 
period of confusion and uncertainty and delay is the last thing we 
need or want.” 

This, however, was a note of doubt not generally heard. A more 
common complaint was that the new buildings are not going to meet 
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* Hearing before the Lock wood committee, Jan. 5, 1922, reported in New York Times, Jan. 6, 1922 
’ 8. B. Donelly, secretary of Building Trades Employers’ Association, in New York Record and Guide, 
Feb. 4, 1924, p. 138, 
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the worst need, which is for workers’ dwellings. It is generally 
agreed that the new buildings now poing up must be rented at {poy 
$15 to $20 per room a month, at the lowest, to insure an econ ic 


return on the investment. This puts them out of reach of jh, 
average working man, unless, in order to pay a disproportionate )),r; 
of its income for rent, the family cuts down its outlay for food y)q 
clothing, health, and education far below the level of safe and doi; 
living. Many are doing this at'present, it is said, and their condi jo) 
is not helped by the increased provision of this, for them, tov oy. 
pensive housing. Against this complaint it is urged that for iyypy 
years it has not been possible to build workers’ apartments in \.\ 
‘ork to let at an economic rental. As the new buildings are vip. 
see tenants who can afford their rents will move into then), {he 
ess desirable houses they move from will be left vacant, competition 
will force down their rents, and the workers will get the beotit. 
This, it is claimed, is the normal process by which housing for {he 
workers is usually secured, so that the workers will be as much, 
though not quite as immediately, benefited by the new housiny a, 
the better off families by whom it will be utilized. 
One result of the exemption which was neither planned for jor 
foreseen has been its effect upon the labor situation. In 1120) 
while wages and prices were at their highest, a wage agreement, 
effective until December 31, 1921, was made between the building 
employers and the building trades workers of New York City. |» 
the second half of 1920 the decline from = prices began, and by 
the beginning of 1921 employers in general were insisting that » cv 
in building wages was absolutely necessary before a revival of })\iild- 
ing could be expected. As the season wore on, trouble over tle 
proposed cuts developed in nearly all parts of the country. I|n 
some places, arbitration was accepted and moderate reductions wore 
effected; in others, there were long and obstinate strikes or |ock- 
outs, from which the building industries of the places affected |iive 
not yet recovered. In New York the building employers shared tle 
general opinion that wages ought to come down, and propose: to 
the workers that they should accept a cut of a dollar a day, pointing 
out that it would be impossible to keep the industry alive wit!iout 
at least as much of a reduction as this. The workers stood firiily 
upon their ment and refused to take any cut. At this stage, 
the effects of the tax exemption began to make themselves felt. 
Usually building activity reaches its highest point for the year in 
June, and then recedes more or less steadily, but in 1921 the custo- 
mary procedure was, in many places, reversed, and the second |alf 
of the year showed more building than the first. In New York 
City this abnormality was very marked. Apparently it took sever! 
months for the exemption to make its influence felt, and by -)\ne 
the movement was just getting into its swing. In the Bronx, for 1n- 
stance, the estimated “hes of the housing covered by permits issiic 
in June was $5,462,840; in only two of the next six months did 
it sink below this amount, while in November and December, 0'!i- 
narily dull months, it reached the totals of $10,790,283 and $8,209,251. 
In Brooklyn the value shown in the applications for permits was 
higher than in June than for any other single month, but for the secon 
half of the year it was more than fifty per cent greater than for ‘he 
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first half; in both November and December, it was over $12,000,000. 
Naturally with such a demand for building as these applications 
indicate, no employer wished to suspend work for the purpose of 
disciplining his employees, so building continued at the established 
wage scale and in almost undiminished volume os to the end of the 
vear. With the close of 1921 the agreement reached its end, and as 
vet the employers and employees ae not come to terms over a 
new one. But the situation of the last half of 1921 is intensified. 
Unless the State legislature extends the period for the exemption, 
it can not be claimed for any buildings begun after April 1, 1922. 
Consequently, ever builder is anxious to get all the work he can 
under way before that date, and has no time to spare for wage dis- 
putes, so the workers have full employment at the old scale, except 
as weather conditions interfere.® 

As to whether or not this result is desirable, there is some differ- 
ence of opinion. In the first excitement over the workers’ absolute 
refusal to take a cut complaints were heard that the necessary 
‘deflation of labor was being postponed at the expense of the tax- 
payer and that the workers absorbed the full value of the exemption. 
This claim was so demonstrably absurd that it has not been pressed. 
There is still in many quarters, however, a feeling that the workers 
did not “ play fair” in insisting on their agreed wages, and that, in 
some way not quite clearly defined, the community is injured by 
their continuing to get the old rates. This is not a universal opinion, 
for some prominent builders point out that labor has so increased 
its efficiency in the last year or two that there has been a fall of 
probably 50 per cent in the real labor cost of building. Some out- 
side the trade go farther still, and feel that through its effect on the 
labor situation the exemption has been a benefit to the whole com- 
munity. Some of, the officials of the building departments of the 
differentoboroughs: pointed out, for instance, that normally through 
the last quarter of the year there would be much unemployment 
among the building workers, but that through the activity induced 
by the exemption, this was averted in the winter of 1921-22. In 
the city as a whole, they pointed out, there were thousands of workers 
in full employment, except as weather conditions prevented, and 
getting good wages, on which they were living comfortably instead 
of scraping along on intermittent work and getting credit and cut- 
tng down expenses to meet the diminished’ income of the dull 
months. They dwelt especially on what it meant to the city, in 
this winter of industrial depression and general unemployment, to 
have this large body of workers spending at the ae rate instead 
of being added to the number of unemployed or only partly em- 
ployed, and thereby reducing the consuming power of the com- 
munity and helping to throw others out of work. 

To sum up the situation, then, the tax-exemption provision has 
not solved the housing problem of New York, it has not brought 
down rents to a point within reach of the average workingman, and 
it has not been as successful as was hoped in promoting the building 
of ‘individual homes by people of moderate means. On the other 
hand, it has given a tremendous impetus to housing work in New 





* Since this was written the New York Legislature has extended the exemption to all dwellings com- 
menced before April 1, 1923. 
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York City; it has apparently had some effect in increasing home 
ownership and in stimulating the building of one and two family 
dwellings where land is not too dear for such structures; it hy 
greatly increased the taxable value of the land, which is not inc|y, led 
in the exemption; and it has prevented labor troubles and kept 4 
ae body of workers in steady employment through a time oj 
industrial depression and general dullness. It is too soon to for a 
final opimion of the wisdom of the exemption, but it is significa; 
that New York is making a strong effort to secure an extensiv)) oj Deman 
the period within which buildings commenced may share in {hp 
exemption, and that other cities are beginning to urge the plin x. . 
& means of promoting housing work. (¥ 
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5. The right of controlling the disposition of foreign and domestic credits in { 
exc , 
6. The right of checking up tax returns and taxes paid by the emplover: 
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Demand of Metal Workers in Germany for Greater Rights for Works 


Councils. ' 


first works councils’ congress of the German metal workers. 

It was attended by 530 delegates chosen by works councils 
throughout Germany. Members of the directorate and district offi- 
cers of the Federation of Metal Workers and numerous representa- 
tives of German and foreign labor organizations were also present. 

It is impossible to give within a limited space a comprehensive ac- 
count of the proceedings of the congress. te can only « stated that 
since the turbulent first general works councils’ congress at Berlin 
there has taken place a clarification as to the question whether the 
works councils are to be a political or an economic institution. Every- 
body seems to have forgotten the dispute as to whether the works 
councils should be superior to the trade-unions or coordinated with 
them. The belief that the works-council system can not be success- 
fully effective without the guiding and directing support of the pow- 
erful trade-unions is now generally prevalent. 

The agenda of the congress show that its chief object was to shed 
light on economic relationships and to provide food for thought 
through the discussion of current economic problems. Experts read 
papers on the question of coal and iron, the concentration of capital, 
socialization problems, world and German economics, and the duties 
of works councils. The congress adopted resolutions as to German 
international and domestic policies, and the activities of the inter- 
allied disarmament commission (with special reference to the dis- 
mantling of the Deutsche Werke). Another resolution unanimously 
adopted makes a number of demands for extension of the rights of 
the works councils with respect to comanagement of industrial estab- 
lishments. The text of this resolution is as follows: 


O DECEMBER 5 to 7, 1921, there was in session at Leipzig the 


Fully aware that sound economic conditions, rehabilitation of financial and joreign 
exchange conditions, compliance within bounds of possibility with the duty of repara- 
tion—which must, however, not be effected at the sole expense of the working classes 
and the assurance of existence on a plane worthy of human beings, can be brought about 
only through the exercise by the manual and brain workers and by their elected 
representatives—the work councils—ofa decisive influence upon the entire economic 
life which safeguards the interests of the great working community, the congress 
demands an extension of the rights of the works councils through 

1. The granting of the right of inspection of all accounts, the correspondence, pur- 
chase and sales contracts, and of other documents of the establishment; 

2. Abrogation of the right of the employer not to disclose business secrets to the 
works council; 

3. Granting of the right of control of all calculations and obligating the employer to 
furnish to the council all information required for the exercise of this control; 

4. Granting to the works council the right to summon and examine officials and 
making it compulsory for the latter to testify; 





' Korrespondenzblatt des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes. l[erlin, January 7, 1922. 
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5. The right of controlling the disposition of foreign and domestic credits in {.,.,. n 
exchange; : 
6. The right of checking up tax returns and taxes paid by the employer: 
7. The right of objecting to inefficient management; 
8. The right of determining methods of production and of exchanging experi 
in this respect with the object of gradually introducing everywhere the most rati.;,) 
and modern processes and equipment. 
As precondition for the practical exercise of these rights to be granted, the co). jo 
demands the amendment of the right of advising the management of the establish 11.1; 
as provided in article 66 of the works council law, into a right of comanagemen: 
3 rticle 165 of the national constitution grants to workers and salaried employees | )).; 
5 they may with equal rights cooperate with the employers in the entire econom. .\«. 
velopment of the productive forces. This constitutional right is not being considered 
in the works council law. On the other hand, article 68 of the works council law. ))y... 
vides that ‘‘in the exercise of its duties the works council shall see to it that | th 
parties abstain from demands and measures apt to injure the common interests 

Duties can, however, be complied with only if the possibility for compliance js 
given through the granting of rights. Only then can responsibility be borne for (), 
performance of duties. | 

The works councils have the honest will to serve through their activities the w«.! oj 
the producing community and therefore to combat every individual will that js jy. 
jurious to the commonweal. 

Through systematic training the works councils shall be prepared for their j;; 
important tasks, namely, to become the organs of a socialistic economic system, }ro- 
moters of the interests of the community and of a strong sense of solidarity ani + 
sponsibility. 

In order to be able to comply with their duties, the works councilsdemand the sp \|y 
development of the council system, which, to maintain the necessary conner tion 
between the individual entrepreneur and the industry group must be effected on jhe 
basis of the works councils. : 

The congress is aware that the realization of these demands can not be achiev «l 
through parliamentary struggle alone or through the efforts of the works councils |iit 
only through the closest cooperation with the trade-union organizations and throuch 
a hard, systematic struggle and the readiness of all manual and brain workers to make 
sacrifices. 





Joint Councils in the Railway Industry in Great Britain. 


Y THE terms of the British railway act, 1921, provision was mace 
for the formation of industrial councils in the railway industry 
along the lines of the “‘ Whitley’”’ councils, the general plan of 

which was noted in the Monruty Lasor Review, September, |)! 
(pp. 17-18). Thescheme for these councils as since worked out con- 
templates local, sectional, and central bodies known as local depar't- 
mental committees, sectional railway councils, and railway councils, 
no one of which may take action inconsistent with the decisions 0! 
the national wages boards. The powers, duties, and method of pr0- 
cedure of these councils appear in the following quotation: * 

Local departmental committees.—At stations or depots where the number of rewilar 
employees in a department or in a group of grades exceeds 75, a committee is to be s+ 
up consisting of not more than four elected representatives of the employees in (hat 
department or group of grades, and not more than four representatives of the com: y. 
Atstations where there are less than 75 employees in a department or group of grades, it 
is intended that the employees shall appoint representatives to discuss local matters 
with the company’s ere. officials. 

The objects of a local committee are to provide a recognized means of commun): - 
tion between the employees and the local officials, and to give the employees a wile" 
interest in the conditions under which their work is performed. The matters to be 
considered by a local committee include (a) suggestions for the satisfactory arrangement 
of working hours, breaks, time recording, etc.; (6) questions of physical welfare: 





' Labour Gazette, London, February, 1922, p. 54. 
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holiday arrangements; (d) publicity in regard to rules; (e) suggestions as to improve- 
ments in organization of work, labor-saving appliances, and other matters; Y investi- 
cation of circumstances tending to reduce efficiency ; and (g) the correct loading of 
traffic to insure safe transit and reduction of claims. Applications on these matters 
must first be submitted by the employees concerned to the employing company in the 
ysual manner. In the absence of a satisfactory answer within 14 days the facts may 
he reported to the secretary of the employees’ side of the committee. In the same 
way a proposal originating with the company is to be forwarded by the company to 
the secretary of the employees’-side. In the event of the local committee being 
unable to agree on any question, it may be referred by either side to the sectional 
railway council. (See below.) 
~ Sectional railway councils.—Not more than five sectional councils, each consi iting 
of not more than 12 elected representatives of the employees and not more than |? 
appointed representatives of the ey are to be established oneach railway. In 
addition to the elected and appointed representatives, each side may appoint a secre- 
tary with the right to take part in the proceedings. Anexampleisgiven of the method 
of constituting sectional councils on a railway, in which the whole staff of the com- 
pany is divided into five sections, viz: (1) Clerks, station masters, etc., and super- 
| -isors; (2) locomotive men; (3) traffic department men; (4) goods and cartage staff: 
‘and (5) engineering department men, plate layers, etc. To the sectional councils for 
each of these five sections, employees’ representatives are to be elected by ¢ roups 
of grades within the section in proportion to the number of employees in each group 
of grades. There is also an arrangement for the number of representatives allotted to 
each group of grades to be distributed, as nearly equally as practicable, by districts. 

The functions of a sectional council are to deal with (a) the local application of 
national agreements relating to standard salaries, wages, hours of duty, and conditions 
of service, other than subjects submitted directly to the central wages board by rail- 
way companies or the trade-unions; (>) suggestions as to operating, working, and 
kindred subjects; (¢) other matters in which the company and their employees are 
mutually interested, such as cooperation with a view to securing increased business, 
creater efficiency and economy; the well-being of the staff; recruitment and tenure 
of service, etc.; and (d) subjects remitted by the railway council (see below) to a 
sectional council. 

Railway councils.—Each railway is to have a railway council of not more than 10 
representatives of each side, the employees’ side consisting of 2 members of each 
sectional council, appointed by the auelvene’ side thereof. Here, again, each side 
is to appoint a secretary, with the right to take part in the proceedings, in addition to 
the elected and appointed members. 

The functions of a railway council are to deal with any of the subjects which may 
be dealt with by a sectional council and which are of common interest to two more 
sections, and also to deal with any subject referred to it by asectional council. Before 
any matter is considered by a railway council the sectional councils concerned must 
have had an opportunity of considering it. 

Procedure oF sectional and railway councils.—Meetings of sectional and railway 
councils are to be held as and when necessary, but there are to be not less than two 
regular meetings of each council annually. Before employees submit any question 
toa sectional or railway council they must first submit their application to the employ- 
ing company in the usual manner. In the absence of a satisfactory answer within 21 
days the facts may be reported to the employees’ secretary of the council concerned. 
\ proposal emanating from the company’s side must be forwarded by the secretary of 
the company’s side to the secretary of the employees’ side. All decisions of a sec- 
tional or of a railway council are to be arrived at by agreement between the two sides. 
!fa sectional council is unable to agree on any matter, the employees’ side may refer 
it to the trade-union concerned, or it may, by agreement, be referred direct to the 
railway council. Ifasectional or a railway council is unable to agree on any question 
of the local application of national agreements in regard to rates of pay and conditions 
of service, the matter in difference may be submitted by the employees’ side to the 
trade-union concerned, who may take it up with the company, and, failing agreement, 
may refer it to the central wages board. 

emporary arrangements.—The provisions of the scheme relating to the constitution 
of sectional and railway councils are intended to apply ultimately to the amalga- 
mated companies which will be formed under the railways act, 1921. In the mean- 
nant and as a temporary arrargement, they apply to the railway companies now 
existing. 
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gasce 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JANUARY Li, 192, 
Larn PRRRUARY 15. 1921—Concluded. a 











PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been yo. 
ceived by tha Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealer 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices." 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on ['.)). 
ruary 15, 1921, and on January 15, and February 15, 1922, as well a: 
the percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, 
the price of onions was 3.9 cents per pound on February 15, |‘): 
9.1 cents per pound on January 15, 1922; and 10.9 cents per pound o» 
February 15, 1922. These figures show an increase of 179 per co 
in the year, and 20 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed « de- 
crease of 10 per cent in February, 1922, as compared with February, 
1921, and a Resmebe of 0.3 per cent in February, 1922, as compared 
with January, 1922. 


TaBLeE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER « T 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15.112 
AND FEBRUARY 15, 1921. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. } 





























Per cent of incr 
) « decrease 
Average retail price on— (*? Feb 15 193 
ompared 
Article. Unit. — 
| } 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jar 
1921. | 1922. 1922. | 1921. 19 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
Sirloin Steak... ........-..----+-+-- Pomndicina.s'- 38.3 | 35.3 35. 2 — 8 
Round steak...........-.--.------+-|----0 GO. 2000+ 34.2 | 30.4 30. 2 —12 
aie sbtoseucep cocnscneeas Ms on dat ee 29.3 | 26.7 26.5 —10 
SI oc dbus - 05) oc acecs cciwafeiuedMgel vues 22.0 | 19.0 18.9 —1l4 
EE be dina ebb oo agbdible ens Bbiiiiisesé 15.6 | 12.8 12.8 —18 
EAS dw bnnonsscnnesh accesses dere cae 32.7 | 28.9 29.3 —10 
SENG aBE ao cbabacsnveccsenscaccessentectee Wenngcase 44.7 | 37.6 37.8 —15 
Bs Mihi Binds bin onsen abd dbves <cix Ob vs caeds 48.2 | 44.2 46.5 —4 
Bens ok aseths Fp whshe bn ¢hais 40s  Sdb ha eU Os Gabe os 34.2 | 33.9 35.4 +4 
Ei vanlinrhcath sanngoede+ivéinlsoeny _ a 42.9 36.9 36.9 —i4 
Salmon, canned, red...............-/..... Me spcke: 37.7 | 33.3 32.9 —13 
Milk i ple Bes obi a sipeeocde. cds Mel oeduce cs 15.4 | 13.6 13.2 —14 
Milk, evaporated..................- 15-16 oz. can 14.7 | 12.4 11.6 —21 
nate Alehbbieeh«desensncesacs Pound...... 56.5 | 45.3 45.9 —19 
oO NEE RARE RY SA ae 35.4) 29.3 28.3 —2 
Pe ind tntddcctssas-ccccockssccs re 32.3 28.2 27.5 —15 
itn tion to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry 
from each of 51 cities. Gas has heretofore been published in the June issue, but appears this year) |" 
July issue, appears regularly in April, July, October, and December issues «| ‘\ 
MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. ' 
fo 22 articles, weighted to the consumption of the average family, have been se! 


according 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate bee!. por 
por’ og bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, CBES, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese. rv’ 
ee, tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have bee 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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PARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1913. 


nincluded in the weighted 


i TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER \T 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEAR. | Me 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole number 










Cheese... 
Lard..... 
Crisco. - - . 
Eggs, stric 
Eggs, stor: 
Bread. .. - . 
Flour... -- 
Corn meal. 
Rolled oats| 
Corn flakes 
Cream of W 
Macaroni. . . 
. a 
Beans, nav! 
Potatoes. . . 
Onions. . . - 
Cabbage. . . 
Beans, bake 
Corn, carne 
Peas, canne 
Tomatoes, € 
Sugar, grant 
Te 


Oranges. . . - 


All articles « 


' See note 


Table 
food art 
each yes 
Februar 
1913. | 
Februar 
1917; 3. 
cents in 
1922, 3. 
1913, tk 
cent in | 
in Febr 
Februar 
Februar 
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TABLE 1.~AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15. 1922, 
AND FEBRUARY 15, 1921—Concluded. 














hii i 
Per cent of increase 
} ie a ( or lecreas 
| Average retail price on Me Feb 15, 1980" 
Article. | Unit compared with— 
} | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, Feb.15, Feb. 15, Jan. 15, 
1921. 1922. gz. 1921 1922. 
Cents. Cenis. Cents 
Pe a a ee ee eee Posed :....... 38. 4 32.9 | 32.9 4 0 
Pe" rr ret eee Cee te Elian 6 20.7 15.4 15. § 23 | +3 
Gin bean» <= 500 ob --foo- -- _ | ahem: 25. 9 21.6] 21.7 16 | 0.4 
. Te Eggs, strictly fresh DAES ais oinay o * dae Dezen........ 47.9 49.9 48.4 +1 3 
e Eggs, storage web See es SSSeeceesesdésorlisecses do Seoacae 44.4 39. 3 39.1 12 I 
alers FR ae ES a ee eee | Pound........ 10. 6 8.8 8.6 19 —2 
1 oe eachon son ee 6.5 4.9 | 5.1 22 +4 
aah bhp oe omnes - do 0'-loeces ee 5.0 3.9 3.9 22 0 
aly EE ES EEE ya Pome a cee <5 10. 4 9.2 | 8.9 14 3 
eb- may 5 ae >> B | 8-02 package... 14.0) 7} 10.3 - 26 ‘ 
ll as Cream of Wheet.................... 28-02. package . 30. 0 | 26. 6 | 26. 2 13 2 
da. cnn ews nge es | Pound...._. s 21.3 | 20.3 | 20. 2 5 0.4 
iple, oa ak ivrais han: sts. do...... 10.5 | 9.3 | 9.3 ul 0 
Q9]- pO Se ee ho SUES Sone cated 8.6 | 8.2 | 8.3 3 +] 
Ot, ES a Se! 4 2.6 | 3.3 | 33 + 27 0 
d oO” Te oe Radke 5 00 os <0 bo as eslans om ALS. ; 3.9 | 9.1 10.9 179 20 
eT ot CERT ETL eee es 3. 6 5.6 5.7 | +58 +2 
cent TG es .' No. 2ean..... 15.3 13.5 13.3 | 13 i 
OE ee A sy a ae 17.1 16.0 15.9 | 7 l 
pg ES 2 ee a EL a 8. 2 | 17.7 17.8 | 2 +h 
i de- Tomatoes, Gammmed................... ..... ' “EARS ba 12. 2 | 13.2 13.4 +10 +2 
' Sugar, granvisted................... Pound. ....... 8.9 | 6.2 6.4 28 +3 
ary, Fe es Renee Ss ts Sood 71.5 68.3 68. 0 5 0.4 
ared PS) ee Ck a ee Pelli Wes oad 37.5 | 35.7 35.6 5 0.3 
Ps See ad's «oan. do cmcejncees | es | 22.5 | 18.8 I&.8 16 () 
A Soa SRE. eee eee eT 31.9 25.0 24.8 22 1 
Ee rrr Dozen 41.0 | 36. 6 36.8 ~10 1] 
fo ee Pee eee ere AE 45.3 | 46. 2 48.5 +7 +5 
All articles‘combined |... .. 2.2.2... .....2......-..- | dipta de lthdisech: 9 0.3 
See note 2, p. 3fk 
Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
. 5 o ~ 5 7. ~ , 
food articles on February 15, 1913, and 1914, and on February 15 of 
each year from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes in 
February of each of these specified years compared with February 
‘ : “ 4 y) 
1913. For example, the price of potatoes per pound was 1.5 cents in 
February, 1913; 1.8 cents in February, 1914; 4.9 cents in February, 
1917; 3.2 cents in February, 1918; 3.1 cents in February, 1919; 6.0 
cents in February, 1920; 2.6 cents in February, 1921; and in February, 
1922, 3.3 cents. As compared with the average price in February, 
1913, these figures show the following percentage increases: 20 per 
° ~ -2 » ad _ 
cent in February, 1914; 227 per cent in February, 1917; 113 per cent 
in February, 1918; 107 per cent in February, 1919; 300 per cent in 
February, 1920; 73 per cent in February, 1921; and 120 per cent in 
February, 1922. 
TA 
l 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles eee 
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TaBLE 2.-_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER: NT Tal 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEAR Me la 
PARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1913. of foo 
[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole number could 
Qecwegeneece as ST —— — - 1922. 
| | Per cent of increase (+ ) or - : 
Average retail prices Feb. 15— | (—) Feb. 15 of each speci! TABLE 3. 
; : compared with Feb. 15, | . PUR 
Article. Unit. 
1913/1914 1917 118) 1919 seme | 1881 1922 1914) 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920) 19 
| } | 
Cts.) Cts. cts.| Cts.| Cte. Ye 
Sirloin steak. ..... 33.4) 41.2) 40. 6,38. 3/35. 2) +6] +21 +40) +72) +70 
Round steak...... dd 31. 4| 38. 8| 37. 2/34. 2/30. 214-11] +26] +521 +x8) +41 - 
Rib roast. ........ ‘ 26. 3) 32.6 81. 5,29. 3/26. 5) +6) +20) +40) +73) +68) + iv 
Chuck roast....... 22. 7) 27.9) 25. 1/22. 0/18. 9|4+-10) +24) +52) +87) +68) + 1. 4H 
Plate beef......... 17.7} 21.9) 18. 4/15. 6)12. 84-10) +24) +57] +94) +63) = 13 
Pork chops........ 33. 6) 37.9) 37. 7/32. 7/29. 3\+11) +39) +78'+101) +99 + 55 
og EE Parr 48. 4) 55. 3) 50. 3/44. 7/37. 8) +4] +21) +90.4117) +97, 5 ; 1913 
Mia 65d sen awaa 43.8) 51. 50. 7/48. 2,46. 5 +4) +25) +72,4+104/+100, +90 .» 1914 
Sa 4. aceon 4 81. 4] 36.4) 39. 0134. 2/35. 4) +2] +40] +701 497-4110 2 _. 1915 =! 
OS 4 36.2) 39.6) 44. 7/42. 9136.9) +7) +29) +75) +91+116 +) 78 1916....-.--- 
Salmon, canned, | ae 
7 SR age 121. 6/129. 1/131. 7/1 37.6 39. 1/32.9..../.....)..... ie e)...|.. ee 
Milk, fresh........ 13. 4) 15. 5] 16. 7\15. 4/13. 2) +2) +12) +51) +74) +48 48 ae 
Milk, evaporated..) (7) |....]....].....|..... 16. 4) 16. 2,14. 7)11.6)....].....]..... Rac: et isa 1920....+++0+ 
Utter. .....0..... 57.9} 57. 2) 72. 6,56. 5/45. 9-13) +14) +41) +39) +76) +57 +11 1921.....--++ 
Oleomargarine....|...do.../....]..../...../..... 39. 2] 43. 4/35. 4/28. 3)..../.....]..... oath i ae & 1922: Februa 
Nut margarine....|...do...|....|....)....-|..... 35. 9} 36. 1/32. 3}27.5)....|.....|.....|..... OO ag ee 
OO ses 34.9} 40.9) 43. 3/38. 4/32. 9) +4) +41) +57) +84) +95) 475 +48 
_ _ SERETCINY page Be 33. 0} 32. 1) 32. 3/20. 7/15. 9} +2) +42)+114/+108/+110) +51 +3 
I iain iad eihen HDs a dn cthen ails aie <b ohh 33. 8] 38. 1/25. 921.7)... ./...../..... ieee Riess a 
Eggs, strictly fresh 62. 7| 50.6 68. 5,47. 9/48. 4| +16) +61] +99] +61/4117) 452-54 
Eggs, storage...... 54.7) 46.8) 59. 4 44. 4/39. 1)+39) +97)+133) +99,4+153 +59 -% 
read....... ost 9.5] 9.8] 11.1/10.6] 8.6/+11) +43] +70) +75 +98) 5) 34 aT 
Saray 6.6, 6.7) 8.1) 6.5) 5.1) 0} +70)4+1004108/4+145 +97 +55 1914........- 
Corn meal......... 7.0, 6.0) 6.5) 5.0) 3.9) +7 +41) +141) +107) + 124 +72 +34 195........- 
etre tsb illce sl. < steeds cccckaess 8.4 10. 1/10. 4) 8.9)....].....]..... oo hep * , _—. o 
oe Led ud aeah 14.1] 14. 1/14. 0)10.3)....|.....|..... Lape as. ee ee ae. Saas 
Cream of Wheat...) (4) 0 [oo..}ecc col ocfooeee 25.1) 29. 3/30. 0/26. 2)..../...../..... Rae oun ; _—. 
Macaroni..........| Pound .|....|....|.....|..... 19. 4) 20. 0)21. 3/20. 2)....).. 2. .J0.... DE Atalees..|-.- a + ae 
Ties dé60 be ---d 11. 8} 14. 3) 18. 3/10. 5) 9.3; +1) +6) +37) +66,4+113 +22 +8 1990; vies oo a 
Beans,navy...... oul 18.1) 13.7} 12.2) 8.6) 8.3)....).....1., ents ize ca a Mh leaded 
POGIOED. 6 édkencee = 3. 3.1) 6.0) 2.6) 3.3) +20)4+227/+-113 +107} +300, +73 +12 1922:' Februa: 
atic nncccees +s As saipede 4.9} 4.3) 9.3) 3.9110.9)....)...../..... led |----- 
Cabbage. ......... op ee ee ee eee 4.3) 9.3! 3.6) 5.7]....}..... are ae 
Beans, baked..... Leta 18.6} 16. 9,15. 3/13. 3)....)...../..... Peee TS a 
thes cales diy oie ap tescdebtesiass<s 19.6] 18.6/17. 1/15.9}....].....|..... Peueatras, |... 
Peas, canned...... . ---f 19.2] 19. 1/18. 2/17. 8)..../..0..]..... ebities...|... 
Tomatoes ,canned.|.. .do. ..\....|....|....-\ee0-- 17. Of 15. 2)12. 2/43. 4)... .).....}..... ‘were ae ato ne 
Sugar, granulated . 8.1) 10.6} 10.7] 18.8 & 9 6. 4; &—5} +47) +93 +95) + 242| +62) +16 1913 
rt ee 54. 7| 60. 8] 68. 4) 71. 4/71. 5/68.0) 90.4) +1) +1 +26, +31) +32) +25 1914 arenes 
DOs cessessansc, 29. 9 30. 4) 36. 6) 49. 1:37. 535.6) —1/+0.3) +2) +23) +65, +2) +19 Mis. :ceel 
ckds os cons 14.1} 16.5] 20.3) 29.0/22. 5118.8)..0./ 0.2.2)... 2c oe Seca | eens 
Raisins ....s.00.-. 14.1) 15.0} 16.2] 25. 6/31. 9/24. 8)....)...../..... i hehe feces. —_— -~ “ae 
Bananas..........| Dozen..|....|....}.....|-..+. 35.0 41. 0/41. 0/36. 8)... .).....].....]..... Risbas Bee 2 
OFanges. ....2.....|-++dO. .0|.00e|-eee]-oeeelenee- 46.8) 53. 4/45. 3/48. 5)....|.....]..... Jansea}ee---]..- — 
, e 
All articles com- par eleb fain dae fobs due duis fun de --=-| 5) +38) +67) +79 +108 +63, +46 a Sibigetiaie 
bined.’ | 1922: Februai 
1 All. 3 8-ounce package. * No. 2 can. 
215-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 6 Increase. 
? See note 2, p. 36 
ae 
er 
ee 
eo 
Le 
eee 
| 
RE 
ee 
1922: Februa: 
' Although 
of these artic] 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 
[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in February, 
1922. 


TABLE 3 —AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 


PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN FEBRUARY, 1922. 


























































































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak. Rib roast. Chuck roast | Plate beef. | Pork chops, 
| | 
Year. | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- \ ver- | 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt./] age | Amt. | age | Amt.| age Amt. 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.) retail | for $1.} retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail! | for $1. 
price. price. price. price. | price. | | price. 
| i 
| Per tb. Lbs. | Perlb.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per ih.| Lbs. | P rib.| Lbs. 
, $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5.1 |$0.160; 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 /$0. 210 | 4.8 
oe - 259 3.9 - 236 4.2 . 204 4.9 . 167 6.0 . 126 7.9 . 220 4.5 
TT eee . 257 3.9 . 230 4.3 . 201 5.0 -161{/ 6.2 .121 8.3 . 203 4.9 
1016... s2..c0cal See 3.7] .245 4.1] .212 4.7] .171 5.81 .128 7.51 >a 1.4 
7, ee 315 3.2] .290 3.4 . 249 4.0 .209; 4.8 . 157 6.4 319 | 3.1 
eer -389] 2.6) .309) 27] .307] 3.3] .266/ 3.8] .206 4.9] .390 2.6 
ro» BERS - 417 2.4] .389 2.6] .325 3.1] .270! 3.7] .202 5.0 123 9.4 
i eee - 437 2.3] .395 2.5) .332 3.0] .262 3.8) .183 5.5] .423 | 2.4 
TR -388] 2.6] .344] 2.9] .201] 3.4] .212 1.7) .143] 7.0 49} 2.9 
1922: February.| .352 2.8| .302 3.3 265 3.8} .189 | 3 . 128 7.8] .293 3.4 
Bacon. , Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. Butte 
Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb. Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. Ip, rdoz.| Doz. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
08: ikea nha $0. 279 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 1$0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 |$0.345! 2.9 |$0. 383 | 26 
1914... .0n- 00d 275! 3.6] .273] 3.7] .156) 6.4] .218] 46] .353] 28! .362] 28 
1990. . .casloaaeae . 269 3.7 | .261 3.8] .148 6.8] .208 4.8] .341| 2.9] .358 | 28 
ak... ee 287) 3.5| .204) 3.4] .175] 5.7] .236] 4.2] .375] 27] .304| 25 
1087... .. «diab. ee 2.4] .382 2.6 | .276 3.6] 286 3.8] .4lG 2.1 . 487 | 2.1 
See . 529 1.9| .479 2.1 . 333 3.0] .377 2.7 9) 18 77 | 1.7 
IND... od . 554 1.8 . 534 1.9 . 369 me - 411 2.4 628 | 1.6 78 1.5 
1990: .. seco fd 638 1.9 . 555 1.8 . 295 3.4 - 447 2.2 GR1 1.5 701 1.4 
eT ae . 427 2.3 | .488 2.0}; .180 5.6] .397 2.5 509} 2.0 517 1.9 
1922: February.| .378 2.6 - 465 2.2 . 159 5.3 . 369 2.7 . 484 | 2.1 . 459 2.2 
——__—_—_—_—__——— 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. | Rice 
| | 
Perlbj Lbs. | Per qt.| Qts. | Perth) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perilb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
eee $0. 221 4.5 |$0. 089 11.2 |$0. 056 17.9 |$0. 033 30.3 $0. 030 33.3 |$0. O87 11.5 
eee . 229 4.4 . O89 11.2 . 063 15.9 . 034 29.4; .082 31.3] .O88 11.4 
UL. ..caaniead .232] 4.3] .088| 11.4] .070] 14.3] .042] 23.8]! .033] 30.3] .091 11.0 
ree ee es . 258 3.9 . O91 11.0 - 073 13.7 . 044 22.7 | .034 29.4; .091 11.0 
| PP eS . 332 a0; .113 9.0; .092] 10.9] .070] 14.3 . 058 17.2} .104 9.6 
ITER... . <nquilinuta . 359 2.8; .139 7.2} .098; 10.2] .067] 14.9) .068] 14.7] .129 7.8 
OED. 4. .sicn cuban - 426 2.3] .155 6.5} .100} 10.0] .072] 13.9) .064] 15.6] .151 6.6 
RE ay - 416 2.4} .167 6.0} .115 8.7] .08] 12.3} .065] 15.4] .174 5.7 
TU in cin na waned - 340 2.9; .146 6.8 . 099 10.1 . 058 17.2} .045 22. 2 . 095 10.5 
1922: February.| .329 3.0} .132 7.6} .086) 11.6] .051] 19.6] .039] 25.6 093 10.8 
Potatoes. | Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
on 
| Perlb.| Lbs. | Perth.) Lbs. | Perls.| Lbs. | Perib| Lbs. | 
WEB... snudione $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 /$0.298| 3.4 |80. 544 1.8 
., Ee te | -O18} 55.6] .059] 16.9 297] 3.4] .546] 1.8 
WED... semen | .O15 | 66.7) .066| 15.2) .300]) 3.3) .545 1.8 | 
1916 po se 6p SD | .027 |) 37.0) .080 12.5); .299 3.3 . 546 1.8 
aL -..-| -043] 23.3) .093] 108] .302] 3.3] .582] 1.7 
. eS ; -082] 31.3) .097| 10.3) .305 3.3| .648 1.5 
1919 Ss ta eee / ,088 26.3 - 113 8.8 - 433 2.3 - 701 1.4 
i920 a +040 . 063 15.9 . 194 5.2 - 470 3.3 . 733 1.4 
031} 32.3] .080| 12.5] .363] 28] .697] 1.4 
W922: February. .083| 30.3] .064/ 15.6] .356 2.8} .680 1.5 
| | 














} \lthough monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
ol these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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[| TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the chany+s j, 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 197 \, 
1921, and by months for 1921 and for January and February, | (20. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the \¢; 
1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price of ©.) 
commodity for each month and each year by the average prio «/ 
that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with catitivy 
For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1920) \,. 
168, which means that the average money price for the year |\)\ 
was 68 per cent higher than the average money price for the \ 
1913. he relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 205 ani {\, 
the year 1920, 194, which figures show a drop of 11 points }u: , 
decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showiny (|). 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. bro 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included ip 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have }jeo 
used.‘ For an explanation of the method used in making the |ink 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accoor- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost o/ (|. 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according ( (he 
consumption mm 1918, see Monraty Lasor Review for March, |) 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 41 pictures more readily {0 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and thie 
trend m the cost of the food budget than do the index numbeis 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has deereased since July, 1920, until the curve is brow) 
down in February, 1922, to approximately where it was in April, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmie seale,® becus: 
the percentages of inerease or decrease are more accurately show 
than on the arithmetic scale. 





See note 2, p 36. 

% For index numbers ofeach month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR R+\1r\ 
for February, 1921, PP: 19-21. ; 

* For a discussion ofthe togarithmic chart, see article on “Comparison of arithmetic and ratio char! hy 
Lucian W. es Monrity LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “The ‘ratio’ chirt:.” 
os meee ane sher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 

une, , pp- ; 
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TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF ALL ARTICLES OF FOOD, COMBINED, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1913, TO FEBRUARY, 1922. 


[Average cost for 1913100. } 
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TABLE §&.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Arty LR 


(The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the burea), |, ies 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 43 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities 
for February 15, 1913, for January 15, 1922, and for February 
15,1922, and February 15,1921. For 12 other cities prices are shown 


or the same dates with the exception of February, 1913, as these 
ities were not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 6&.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Apricyy, 
[The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the bures), |, retail 





































































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, 4), 
sat 
Article, Unit. | “ae . . | | a 
Feb. 1 Feb. Feb. 15— Jan. Feb, Feb. 15, 7 a 
‘cee meee 15, | 15, m1 15,1 15] 
1913 | 1921 | 1922+) 1922.) 1913 | p99 | 1922-|1922.) yop | p91 | 1122. 192 
| 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts.) Cts.| ¢ Cie | 
Sirloin steak............] Pound...... 22. | 36. 0} 32. 8) 32.6) 20.7 37. 3} 33. 4) 32.9] 24.9) 40.3) 32.2) 394 
TT See et do.......| 20.5) 33. 1) 29.9) 29.7) 19.0} 34. 5} 29. 8} 29.6) 20. 1) 36.2) 2s 4! » 
ORE E RS Te a do... -| 17. 0} 26. 4) 25.7] 25.7) 17.3] 30: 2} 26.8} 26.7] 19.3) 29.9) 2 9 
Chuck roast.............]..... do.......| 13.0) 21.0) 17.8) 17.6) 14.7] 22.9} 19. 1) 18.8] 15.6) 24.3) 17s) I>. 
Peles civhutidhcetdiscsal O.....--| 9.8} 14.0) 11.1) 11.6) 11.6] 16. 2} 12.8) 12.8] 10.0} 15.7! 
I do.......| 19.5} 33.5) 28.3) 28.9! 17.3] 30.7] 28.7] 28.7] 19.4) 32.2 On 
i tsseidhmesiesesestneantan do.......| 30.0} 46. 2) 37.1) 36.7} 21.3] 37.7] 30.8] 31.6 31.3) 49.8 8 
DINE. cs scbedkadbedesteaine do.......| 28.5) 48.6) 43.3] 45.0) 30.0} 50.8] 48.8] 52.0] 30.0) 50.2! 44 ‘5,4 
cea dcctbactsuehs ahaa do.......| 20.0} 34. 4) 32.3) 34.0) 18.0] 33.1] 36.8] 35.8] 18.8) 40 8] 3 
RRR GS ass do.......| 20.0} 34.4) 34.0) 32.4) 19.8) 45.6) 38.4) 39.1] 19.3) 38.8 
Salmon, canned, red....]..... Bas Havaken ood 219.3] 31.3] 31.3)..... 34. 6) 27.6) 27.7)..... 40. 1 
4” eae ae sacened 10. 0} 21.3] 17.8 17.5) 8.8} 15.0} 12. 0] 12.0) 10.3) 25.0) 2 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 0Z.can.|..... 15. 4] 14.3] 14.3)..... 14. 5} 11.4] 10.6)..... 15.7] 1 
ET Wn ad nathan ony a Pound...... 41.7) 63.1} 49.3 48.2, 42.3) 62.3) 53.1) 51.1) 44.0) 63.3] 4 { 
Oleomargarine..........)..... _ SASS pee 40. 5| 32.4) 32.4)..... 34. 7] 27.3) 26.9/.....) 40 . 
Nut margarine..........}..... i. wdibiiece aia 35. 8} 29.6) 28.0)..... 32. 0} 27.6) 26.8)... .. 37.8! 30.3) 20.5 BBB Lu... 
SR Rie ian awa 25. 0} 37. 9} 33.1) 32.6) 23.3} 39.3} 33.3) 33.3] 23.0) 38. 9) 22.9) 3 
NERD 25 ¢dibhee anak oa thendna Pins wae 14.8} 21.6 16.0 17.4 13.5} 18.8) 15.1) 15.7] 15.4} 20. 2 l 15.3} 2 
Men avituddecnsooddeakad RFE Bieay 23. 8} 21.7] 21.9)..... 23. 0} 19.6} 20-0)..... 28, 8} 21.4) 20.7) HM |.....- 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen...... 28.0} 42.8] 44.4) 43.2) 27.1) 47.5) 53.8] 52.5) 28.8 ag 44.5) 41 37.5} € 
Eggs, storage............1..-.- ee 7. ae -. ae ee . 38. 4) 37.5) 25.0)..... | 34 3 %.2) § 
SAS a SIS Pound...... 6.0} 12.2} 10.1) 10.1) 5.4) 10.8) 8.6] 8.6) 5.0] 11.1) 9 9.] 5.9) 1 
EGR ACTS SR 3.6) 7.0) 5.6) 5.6 3.23 6.4) 4.7) 4.9) 3.8) 7.5] 5.8 3.7 
CR yar ae 2.44 3.9 2.7) 2.7) 2.41 4.2) 3.2) 3.1) 21) 3.6 2.8 22 3.5 
SEs vintscadcedddlosscd eee ee 11.7} 10.7 ~ ieee 9.7) 8.9) 8.8/..... 11.9} 10 1.9 HIE eee. 
Corn flakes.............. 8-02. pkg..../..... 14.5) 10.5) 10.1)..... 13.4) 9.7} 9.5)..... 14.8) 1 1 He |.....- I 
Cream of Wheat........ Ps: os 31. 2} 27.2! 26.8)..... 28.7; 24.9) 25.0)..... 32.0! 29.0) 27.9 HMM f...... 2 
EON cccccccccccccces EOE scccsclecess 22.3} 21.6) 22.0)..... 21.5} 19.6) 20. 1)..... 24.6) 19.4 19.0 HB 4... 2 
REE oe cnacckedades adcdeadsdauvtd mae cha. 8.6) 8 8.9) 8. 9.0} 11.4, 9.3} 9.1) 8.2)10.0 9 J 9.2) 1 
Beans, navy....... aduetndntdeshidlacess 10. 4} 10.1) 10. 1)..... 8: 7.8 BE ies.. 10.3 ) 
ET Peet as 2.0) 3.4) 4.4). 4. 1.726 3.4) 3.4 1.9 3.5) 4.4) 4 1.7 
EM ¢beevsegausedide Rewews Ae Ao 5.0} 10.2) 11.3)..... 3.8} 9.0) 11.2)..... 5.1) 9.7) 11.1; BRM hee. 
Cab és aheebpcsceaceiless’ Ee Ree 4 6. 5} .6.2)..... Be Oe 6@x.... 5.3) 6 D.7 TBE lesccee 
Beans, baked........... No. 2 can....]..... 14.9} 13.6) 13.4)..... 14. 2} 12.5] 12.3)..... 16.7 15.0 149 HB fd... 1 
| SES ee Di vevedssdes 17.0) 16.1) 16.1)..... 16. 8} 15.3} 15. 5}..... 17.9) 1 16.6 HI bee csee 1 
Peas, canned............|..... DPiktctidesvit 19.0} 17.3) 17.0)..... 17.0} 16.3} 16.7|..... 21.3) 19.1) 19 2 
Tomatoes, canned......./..... SPE Rea 11.1) 13.4) 13.5)..... 10. 2} 11.4} 12.2)..... 10.5) 12.5 1 a i 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 6.0) 6.7; 6.9} 5.0) 8.3) 5.6] 5.7] 5.3] 9.3 ¢ 6.4 5. 4 
eaWonegapeedonaccacdlocsed do......| 60.0} 92.7] 89.3) 86.3) 56.0} 68.0) 65.3) 66.3) 61.3] 90.7 80.1 8) 58.61 6 
Rial oven didnt wececdle oe oe eS 32. 0} 35. 5} 36.1) 35.8} 25.2) 33.8) 31.5) 31.3) 28.8) 40.2 36.2 30.0 33.0, 4 
| 
EGET. ATS SRP A Ra Se 23. 6} 19.7) 18.6)..... 21.2} 18.1! 18.1)..... 28.5) 20.7) 20.7 2 
ERE RRR TS SES Gap PERSE RS 32. 9} 26.2) 25.6)..... 30. 4) 23.6) 23.5). .... 82.9) 25.1) 25.4 3 
Ry ee: RR RSE 29. 3} 26.0) 25. 7)..... 35. 0} 24.8] 29.2)..... 43.0 § Mm ioc... 5 
Ey: ers NE Me 38. 1) 33.7) 38. 6)..... 43.8) 44.6) 47.3)..... 40.0) 37 ).5 TR eceon 4 
| ! 











' The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 45 
RTICLRs oF FOOD FOR 51 CIPIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 
by retai) dealers. Assome dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies {rom month to month.] 
_—— ———— = : 
— i 
am, Alg Boston, Mass. | a = a Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, S.C 
oa — a peed ! ies _ - 
} Feb. 15— . ah. j— 

Jan Feb | Feb. 15— Jan. | Feb. | Feb. Jan.| Feb. Jan. ven! Feb.| Jan. Feb. re ; = Feb, 
15, | 15 1 ————— 9 15, 15, 15, | 15, meme fe 5, | 15, 14, |-— | 15, 15, 
ze y | » “) qQno«r Qo9° | or oy 
1922.] 1999 sora | agen | 1922+ od aes a 1922.] 1913 | 1921 |1922- 1922. | 1921. | 1922. 1922. 1913 | 1921 1922. |1922, 
Cts.\ cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. |Cts. |Cts. |Cts. |Cts.\Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 

39 i 134, 5| 156.4) 255.6) 255.5) 42.8) 40.5) 38.9) 20.3) 34.3 33.4) 32.6] 31.4) 28.4 29.1) 21.0 40,0) 33.8) 34.3 
| 28 92.4, 49.6) 47.7 45.7 38.9) 34.9] 34. 4] 18. 3] 30.6] 27.1) 26.7; 28.2 24.4 25.6) 20.0 38.9) 31.4] 31.8 
2 3.4} 34.8] 34.7| 33.6) 32.6] 30.7] 30.5] 17.0] 27.3 26. 2 25.4] 24.4) 23.3 24.2) 19.3) 32.31 28.1] 27.9 
17.8] 17% 17.0| 23.9} 23.3} 22.8) 25.0) 21.5) 20.8) 14.7] 21.4) 19.3) 18.2) 18.7 16.8 17.2 15.0 25.7] 20.5] 20.9 
be 16.9} 15.6) 15.2) 11.3 29 9 7| 10.7) 13.5, 12.1) 119) 13.0 12.0 12.3 11.4 19.7] 15.4) 15.5 
mR 90.6 35.3] 31.0] 31.5) 32.1] 26.1) 28.9) 19.3 32.6 29.5 30.6] 35.3 26.8 28.2 23.0 40.3) 32.7] 31.8 
aR 9 94.6) 41.7) 35. 35. 4) 48. 2] 41.8) 40.9] 20.3) 35.7) 31.2) 31.0) 53.0 49.6 48.3) 23.0 44.5) 34.7] 34.0 
44.3) 45.4 98,3) 52.4) 50.3) 52.8) 54.9) 52.5 ss. 24.0) 46.5) 44.7) 47.4) 53.9 52.1 52.9) 26.7 47.5) 45.7) 45.0 
5 91.8 36.0} 37.9} 38.5! 32.6) 36.3) 36.1) 17.5] 27.1) 28.7) 30.6) 30.6 25.3 28.0 21.3 45.9) 39.5) 39.5 
22.8, 47.6) 40.7) 40.1) 46.1) 40.4) 40.1) 20.0) 42.6) 36.3) 36.9) 42.3) 33.3. 35.4 21.4 44.8) 39.3) 3s. ¢ 
33.0 $7.9) 34.1) 32.6) 40.5) 26.0) 32.9).._.. 36.0 29.6| 28.7) 43.3. 87.1 37.1..... 35. 5| 28. 0} 27.6 
20.0) 20.4 16.5] 13.5) 13.5) 16.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.8) 14.0 14.0 11.7) 23.3) 18.7) 18.7 
13.3} 12.7 15.4, 12.8] 12.4] 14.8) 12.8 12.1)... 14.1) 11.3] 10.6) 15.0) 13.0 12.1..... 14.8) 12.2) 11.5 
48. 0} 48,0 56.6) 47.9) 45.7) 55.0) 47.5) 45.8) 41.2) 54.2) 45.1) 45.9) 54.2) 43.1) 44.3) 39.8) 56.9) 45. 9) 43.6 
33 38.9} 31.1) 32.1) 35.3) 26.3] 24.7)..... 3. 3 *% 27.3 a¢ 27.5) 27.5......| 37.4 29.2) 28.6 
} } | | 
30 $3.5) 282) 28.5) 32.2) 25.0) 24.3)..... | 31.6) 28.1) 26.6) 37.9, 30.8) 30.7)..... 35. 6) 28.0) 28.0 
30.3 39.0) 33.5] 33.8] 38.2) 33.0) 32.9) 21.5) 37.2) 32.3] 31.9) 40.2) 35.4) 35.6 21.0) 37.0 29.9) 30.1 
15.1 1 20.3} 16.3) 16.2) 19.2) 14.6] 14.9) 13.9) 18.5) 14.2] 14.9] 27.7) 20.6] 20.3 14.8 22.6 16.7) 16.8 
21. 4! 20.7 25.6| 22.3) 22.4! 25.3] 20.5) 20.8/..... | 23.9) 20.1] 20.1] 32.1) 24.5] 24.9.....| 25.7) 21.2 21.0 
44.5) 41.9 67.3} 63.0) 65.2) 64. 4) 61.9) 59.5) 31.0, 49.1) 52.7| 53.4) 48.6) 57.9) 54.2 32.5) 47.1 19.2 48.3 
i | i 
4.4) 29 55.1} 42.8] 42.8] 65.0] 40.3) 45.0] 22.2 43.01 39.7 1 ae 41.7] 40.0 23.8)..... 38.9) 41.2 
9.1) 9.1 10.5, 8.8 85) 110 84) 84) 5.6 109 87) 86 9.9 96 9.6 6.2 11.6 O98 85 
8) 5.8 7 6.7] 5.8) 64 5.0 5.2) 29 5.5 44) 47) 68 55 5.6) 3.7) 7.5 60 6.0 
2.8 28 6. 49 49 8&7 7.4 7.1) 2.5 42) 3.8 3.7) 60 43) 42) 23 3.430 29 
10.0, 9.9 TBE [ecsee 9.6 8&7) &5) 103) 23 9.0).....| BO B82 7.6) 9.2) 7.5) 7.3..... 111.7 10.2) 95 
10.5) 10.4 sece-e| 13:9] 11.1) 10.9] 13.8] 102 10.2)..... 2 10.2) 9.7) 14.7] 12.4) 12.4..... | 14.8) 11.1 10.8 
9.0) 27.8 MM foo... 20.7) 26.7) 26.4) 28.8) 25.9 25. 3)---°_| 28.6) 26.2} 25.6) 33.6) 30.7} 30.3...) 80.4) 26.3) 25.3 
9.4 19.0 MM feoccee] 25:2) 28.7] 24.0] 24.3 24.6) 24.2).-°°") 23.1] 22.3] 29.5] 22.5] 23.5} 22.8....._| 23.9] 20.5, 20.2 
1.0 91 9.2; 12.4) 10.7) 10.4) 11.4) 9.2) 9.4) 9.3°10.0 9.1) 9.1) 11.2) 9.5) 94 5.5) 7.3) 6.6 6.6 
), wit ens, ae | 6h lh 8S AL BS..... | 8.4; 7.9) 8.0) 9.3; 2g 8.9 i 58 9.5 95 
| 

4.4) 4 Lt 2.4 3 3.2) 25 3.3 3.3) L4) LS 27) 27) 1.5 16 18 20 28) 3.8) 39 
9.7| 11.1; BD feces 40 95 11.4) 3.9 9.5 111/..... 3.6 94) 11.4 4.1) 89 10.4)..... | 4.8) 96 12.3 
6.3) 5.7 eevee) 42) 6.5) 7.0) 3.4) 5. 9) 6. 5)..... 1.9 48 49 5.2 5.6 6.3F..... 4.1) 5.4) 5.4 
5.0, 14.9 HB Ln... 16.6) 15.2} 14.7! 13.7) 11.9) 11.9)..... 12.7; 11.5] 11.2} 21.2) 19.1) 19.4)..... 13.2) 11.6) 11.6 
6.5) 16. aed 19.9) 19.0) 19% 74 18. 5| sae 5 15.7) 15.6) 15.2, 18.0, 18.1 _ Baer 16.9) 14.7) 14.7 
9.1) 19.9 eevee] 2.1) 20.7) 21.%{ 20.4) 19.9) 20.1)..... 16.2) 16.9 17.1 18.9 17.0 17.2)..... 19.6' 19.3) 19.4 
2.5 13.0 MM Low. 13.7] 13.5) 13.4 12.2) 13.0 12.9...... 11. 5| 13,1) 13.1) 13.4 re 16.6)... 10.5 11.8 11.8 
6.3) 6.4 5.4 + 5.8 6.0 84) 5.9 6.0 5.3] 87) 5.8 6.0) 10.6) 83) 84 5.0 81) 5.8 6.0 
0.1) 80.1 58.6 66.8) 67.3) 68.1) 58. 0 57.5] 57.0] 45.0] 63.6) 59.8| 56.9) 77.7, 75.8| 78.3| 50.0) 7.3 74.6) 74.6 
6.2) 36.0 33.0, 41.7] 41.3) 41.6 ** = 4 29. 3) 34.4 32.5 =a 51.7) 45. 45. "| 26.0) 35.2 31.5) 3L5 
). 7) 20.7 Loree, 20.9 19.7) 19.7} 20.4) 18.7) 18.9)..... 22.1) 18.5) 18.7 23. : 19.2) 19.5..... | 23.5 18.9) 18.9 
1) 25.4 wae 32.2) 23.6) 23.0 a1. 25. 3} 25.0|.....| 31.3] 22.4 22. 1 32.5} 27.9 27.9)..... | 33.8 24.7] 24.9 
3.8 Be doo.. 52.5, 45.6 45.6] 41.9! 36.7) 35.0)..... 48.2) 44.1) 44. 4/ 2.17.6) 215. 0) 915. 3).....| 45.7) 38.4) 36.5 
8, 43.2 47.6, 50.0, 50.8 1.9) 42.3, 60.8 ae 53.0 51.2 54.7] 123 49.3 51.2 Cea 32.0) $4.9) 37.3 

he cities 2 Pink. * Per pound. 
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| Chicago, Ill. | Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, (hj 
| i > 
Article. Unit. | = 
Feb. 1 Feb. 15— 15 
| Feb. 15— Jan |e. eb Jan. Feb. Feb. 15— ae 
oe ta ? ] , 15, 
‘oa 10a 1922, 928. sia] wat 1928. 11928.) so45 | pgpy |192!. isha 
-_— a Tite 25 5- i — —_——————  |_ ——ee 
i | 
' | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cr; 
Sirloin steak............| Pound...... 20. 9} 36.2) 36.0) 34. 3) 21.3) 32.8) 30.8) 30. 7| 22.3) 36.4) 29 > 4) 
Round steak ......... a eee do....... 18, 29. 3 28. 5} 27.2) 19. 1) 30.7) 27.1) 27.0) 18.8) 31.6) 24.9 245 
Rib roast. . ..1...-.20-+-|...00 do. . --.«| 18.1) 29. 3) 28. 8) 28. 1) 18.6) 29.0) 25.8) 26.1] 18.0) 27.3) 22, >’; 
BOI. ciivcncedoes decreas oad 20.6, 18.8) 18.2) 13.9) 20.0) 16.2) 16.5] 14.7) 22.7) 17.5 iF 
Plate beef....... ee pages do. ..-..| 11.0) 14.5) 11.9) 11.5) 11.6) 16.9) 13.4] 13.7} 10.6) 15.6) 11.) 113 
| 
Pork chops.........-. a on do. .....] 16.3} 28.2) 25.6) 26.9) 19.2) 30.7, 27.6] 28.2] 18.3] 30.8) 26.5 24 
Rivtsene Gile ddesive oo dein na do. . «-..| 29.0) 50.4) 42.7) 44. 5) 24.0) 38.4 30.7) 31.0) 24.3) 45.3) 34.5 15. 
Agebkoyre wesneeeseeslenes+GO.. vee} 29,5) 51.0) 45.9) 47. 4) 26.0) 48.6 43.0) 47.4) 82.0) 52.8) 43.5 44g 
Lamb... 20. 2..caceeceee]occss0.. -0] 19. I] 32, 2| 34. 2) 35.8] 16.6) 34.1, 31. 7] 33.8) 18.7] 32.7] 31 rt 
Hens......... be ddedboaevineses do......| 19.4) 39.7) 35.0) 35. 5| 22.6) 46.9 36.1) 37.5) 20.6) 43.9! 3s ; 
Salmon, canned, red....|....- iS oleh obtiandona 37. 8 34.1) 33.3)..... 35.8 29.6) 29. 1/..... 39. 3} 32 1.8 
aS See 8.0) 14.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 14.0) 13.0) 12.0) 8.8) 14.0) 11.0 1) 9 Y; 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-02. can.|..... 13. 9} 11.3) 10. 7|.....| 14.3} 11.4] 10, 4]..... 14. 5) 11. 5! 10,6! i 
Me sbicabond dacce- eps Pound...... 39. 9} 52.3) 40. 8) 42.8) 42.3) 56. 8) 42.9) 43.5) 43.6) 57.5) 45.1 4K « : 
Oleomargarine..........)..... le, odil-cand 29.5) 24.7, 24.1)... 33. 1) 28.9} 28.2)..... 34, 4) 29.9) 28 31 7] 
Nut margarine..........|..... “ite, RD 27.8) 23.8) 23.7)..... 31.4) 28.1) 27.1)... 31.81 26.9) 26.6 ua sles 
EN akiin sb tipae-o0-se timois do. 89. 7) 35. 5) 35.0 21.6) 39.7) 33.9) 34. 3)°93.0) 37.7) 32.4 25 ae 
Riau b> oieepeenoee los oes do. .....] 14.7) 19.8) 15. 2) 15. 2) 13.7) 16.9) 12. 4] 14.0) 15.8) 21.5) 16.2 10.9 75 29. 9 
PAELLA Ms do. ~=2-| 25.9) 21.8) 21.9).....| 24.7] 21.0) 20.7).....] 26.8) 21.7 21.5 | 35°71 a1 BI 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen....... 27.3) 45.0) 46.9, 48.4 7s 41. 8) 45.4) 41.9) 31.8 48.6) 53.7, 50.3 40. 4| 46.1] 
| i ° - | 
Eggs, storage...........-|....- do......| 22,6)..... | 39.2 37.7] 19.0...... 30. 2].....]..-.. 40.0) 3 on al on 
Baits conkensans- 0. Pound.....: 6.1) 11.3, 9.9 9 4.8) 10.0) 8.5, 8.5) 5.5) 10.4) 5.0 0 BR) AO 8B 
FUE yr 2n0000> CE BR: do...-..) 2.8 5.5, 44) 4.7) 3.4) 6.4) 4.9) 5.0) 3.2] 6.6 4 eel 48 
Corn meal.....22....220-)0001- do.-.-.-| 29} 6.1) 56, 51) 25 3.8) 30 28) 28) 5.0 35 3) fee oo £8 
Rolled oats...........+-- awe ctne ee golosnas a6 &9 8.2)..... 10.7; 8&5) 85)..... 10.3) 9.3 83) aad ol 
Corn flakes.......-.....-| 80z. pkg....|..... 13.0, 10. 2 10.0)... 13.6, 10.0) 9.9)..... 15.0} 11.0 10.7 nal ao 
Cream of Wheat......... sees. 9 sealesees 28.6) 26, 1) 25. 5)..... 29.7) 25.5; 25. 3)..... 30. 3) 26.1) 25.3 30, 11 26. 2 
Macaroni... eee ee ee eee. Poun eee etleweas 19.3 18,7 18.5 wetee 19. 5 17. 18, eorse 22.5 19, 9 19.6 >] 0 20. 4 
TED ine tore op 60 daccce ep djooes do......| 90) 9.8 10.0 98 88) 10.3) 91) 88 85) 11.5) 9.1 <9 | trot 10.2 
Beans, navy..........--|....- Go. .....]..-.. &1) 7.7) &O}..... 7.0) 6.8) 71)..... 7.4 7.3 74 | 70 7.3) 
Potatoes....... jocdeugen »---GO......] 1.2) 2.1) 3.0 30 1.4) 3.0 33) 3.4) Lal 24) 3. 211 3.3] 
aS aes eeeee GO. . 200s e*ee 3.3 8. 9.6 eetee 3. 6) 8. 10. 8 eetes 3. 3) Ss. 5 li 13 9.6 
Cabbage...... ererecesansleceas 0. -reasfeces. 3.5; 6.2) 6.0)..... 3.4 5.3} 5.3)..... 3.3} 5.8 6.0 28 6.0) 
Beans, baked......-.-.-|"No. 2ean...|..27. 14, 8) 13.1) 12.5)..... 14.0) 11.3] 11. 0)..-2] 14.3) 12.2 12° flies 
Corn, canned...2........)..... $0. --nedleeoe4 15, 7| 15.4) 14.6)--.°-) 15.3) 15.1) 15.6). 227. 18.6) 16.8 13.7| 13.4] 
Peas, canned............|..... OD... seecdens es 15. 8) 15.9) 15.6)..... | 17.2) 16.9} 17.2]... 19.5) 17.8 17.7 15.3] 15.7 
Tomatoes, canned......-|.....d0......|..... 11,9) 13.4) 13.7)..... 11. 5) 12.8) 12. 9)..... 13. 3) 13.4 13.6 iL. 51 12.9 
Sugar, granulated.......| Pound...... 5.0) 8.4) °5.9 5.9) 5.2) 88 6.3) 6.3) 5B) BO 6.4 6.4) g 8 6.3 
T Tet eee ee eee ew ewe wee elo wane DO. « o2a 53. 65. 9 64, 64. 4 60. 0; 72. 4 72. 71.9 50. 0 73.3 63. 5 f 7 85.9 79, 8! 
Gan udtne o¥s énodte we eeeee ee 30. 33. 6 34, 34. 4 25. 6) 32.6 30. 4 30.7 26. 5 40, 2 36. | 7 37.1 34. 4! 
PUES dbs cancdaccccse. Sepia deratheases 23.0) 19.4) 19.4)... 26.4) 19.8) 19.2)... 21.8) 17.2 17 4.6 il 
ORB nce cceydnce sone <iocess mA Oe 31, 6} 25. 8) 25.5)... 32, 4) 22.7) 22.4)..... 30.2} 23.6 23.1 32.0] 24.1) 
Bananas...............- Doven.......|..... 40.0) 37.2) 35.7)..... 44.4) 36.6) 37.5)..... 53.3) 48.2 45.8 42.7| 36.51 
OFANZeS....... 2.00222. c0eleoeee GO... 2s deoeee 45. 2) 52.8) 49.7)..... 40. 4; 38.7) 42.6)..... 47.6) 49.3 48 7.2 44.9) 











* The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the 
included in this report it would be known as “‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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1p FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





Columbus, Dallas, Tex. | Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
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2 Per pound. 
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Ohio. 
~ oa PO 
wy a TE igs 
Feb. 5 | | Feb, 15 Feb. 15— | | Feb. 15 
Feb. |Jan. | Feb. Jan. | Feb.| a Jan. | Feb, aan |Jan. | Feb.| roe. Jan | Feb 
| 5, | 15, 15, pose as a a 15, Be 15, ~~ | 15 ra 15 ‘ 
Wo. 1922, 1922} 993 1921 1%. 922. 913 | 1921 |192% 1922. | 1913 | p99 |!922. i hae ig2i | 1922. 1922. 
} | | j | 
LDM$ — —— |—_— ——_ a 
, | mr ee | CE MR PR 
Cs. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts 
35, 2| 31. 3] 31. 3} 19.6 37. 1 33.0, 33.0) 22.5) 31.0) 28.8) 28. 5| 22.8) 36.0) 31.9 32. 5/131. 0153. 3/151, 6151.6 
31. 5 26.5} 26.2) 18.3] 35.2) 29.1, 29.5] 18. 4) 27.1) 23.6) 23. 4| 18. 2| 30.3) 25. 0] 25.2] 24.01 41.3! 39.5) 39,5 
98 6| 25. 4| 24. 8} 17.6) 31. 2) 26.3, 25.6] 15.9] 23.6) 22.0 22.1) 18. 2| 28. 1/ 24.7) 24.7| 22.6 27.9) 26. 2) 26.4 
23.0) 18.6] 18. 4] 15. 4) 25.8] 20.0, 19.7] 14. 5) 18.3) 16.1) 15.9] 14.5) 20.3] 17.4) 17.7) 17.0 20.9) 19.2! 19.5 
15.8] 12.9} 12.5 11.8} 20.7} 16.3 a 9.1) 12.0 9.9) 9.8) 10.3) 13.5) 11.3} 11.1)... 15.0} 12.0) 12.2 
97. 4| 23.8} 25. 5| 20.4) 33.7) 32.4 32.5) 16.5) 30.5) 26.3) 26.5 16.8} 31.7] 27.9] 29.5] 17.7| 30.7| 27.8 27.3 
41. 2| 34. 4) 33. 5) 86.0) 51.6) 42.3 42.6) 26.3) 46.3) 40. 8) 41.7) 22. 4) 43.0) 36.8) 37.4) 24.8) 43.0 37. 5| 37.4 
47. 5| 40. 2| 45. 5| 28.8] 51.7) 51.2 54. 2| 27.0) 52.0) 49. 5) 52. 5] 24.0) 52.8) 49. 4) 53.5] 28.7) 51.8) 45.4) 46.8 
36. 2| 32. 1| 34. O| 20. 5| 43. 0} 35.0 37. 5| 15. 5| 30.3] 30. 4) 31. 4] 16.7] 31. 8] 34. 2| 36.9] 19.0 35.3) 35.5) 36.9 
41. 5| 33. 7] 35.0 eH 35.7) 30.9 31.1 m4 39. 3) on 30. 3| 20.0) 41. 6| 35.8 cal 24.8 48.9) 43.7) 43.8 
| 38.3] 33.8) 32.9)..... 39.1) 31.8 32.5)..... | 40. 8] 36.5] 36.5)..... 38. 5) 31.9} 31. 2!. 9.7: 32.9] 3: 
| 14.0) 12.0) 11.0) 10.0} 15. 7] 15.0] 12.0) 8. 4] 12.8] 10.0f 9.8] 88! 13.0) 13.0] 13.0] 9.0 15 0| 10 io 
14. 9| 12.0) 11.0}... 15. 4| 14.0) 43.8)... 13, 4] 12.3) 11.5]..... 14. 5| 11.6} 10.9)..... 16.0} 14.0] 13.4 
56. 6| 41. 8| 44. 6| 39. 0} 57. 5} 44. 3] 45.2 40.0] 49. 5) 37. 4) 37.2) 40.4] 54.4) 43.1] 44.4) 38.4 54.9] 45.1) 44.4 
32.0 on 25.3)..... 82.0) 28.0) 27.8)..... 38.4| 31.0) 28.7]... on 28, 4) 26.6)..... 36.2} 35.0) 30.7 
29,11 26.4) 25, 0)....- 34. 6} 30.6] 30.3..... as 28. 5] 28. 2)..... 30. 8) 27.1 | ...| 38.7] 33.5/ 33.5 
36. 6| 29.9] 30.4} 20. 0} 38. 5] 33. 8) 33.8, 26. 1) 41.1] 35. 4! 35. 4] 21.3) 36.7) 32. 2| 31.3] 23.6) 39.6) 33. 8| 33.8 
17. 2| 12.4] 13.7] 16.0) 23. 6| 19. 0] 19.0) 16.3] 22.7) 17. 2| 17.7) 15.9) 20.0] 14.6} 15. i 14.8) 18.8) 15.3) 15.2 
| 35.7] 21. 5| 21. 81..... 24. 4) 20.3] 20.4)... 25. 8| 22.1) 23.6).....| 23.9] 20. 4] 20.5)..... 97.7} 21.81 21.8 
| 40,4) 46.1) 39.7 35. 8) 43.3) 44.6) 29.0) 44.7) 42.8) 43. 5) 31.2) 47.9) 54.3) 50.7) 37.7) 74.6) 70.2) 66.4 
| | | | . | i 
| 30.0} 96. 5]...20)-----]..--- Pe Ges os -]0:s <0. 40.0) 34.0} 35.0} 34.8) 35.0) 39.8) 39.5) 25.0 | 42 
| j07| 8&1) 2.9) 56) 10.2! 91) 91) 5.3] 10.8 8&3) 8&2] 5.6] 11.0| 86) 86) 6.2! 10.9 07 rt 
66 48] 48) 33] 67) 48) 48) 27) 51) 37) 40) 32) 61) 4.6 4.8) 3.3) 6.5] 5.2) 5.1 
| 41) 31) &1) 26) 4.8) 3.3) 3.3) 2.5) 4.0) 3.0) 2.9) 27) 5.3] 4.0) 4.0) 3.4) 82) 6.0) 6.4 
| 11.4} 91) &8l..... 12.1) 10.7 “a Sutle | 0.9 9.4) 9.3]..... ae 9.8} 9.7|..... 11.1} 10.5 10.2 
| 
3.8] 9.9) 9.5)..... 14. 3) 11.8] 11.1'.....| 14.4) 11.0! 10.6). 13.6 ae art. 14.8] 12.4 11.8 
30. 1} 26. 2} 25.91... 31. 1) 26. 9] 26.6! 29.9) 26. 2| 25. 8}. 29.8) 25.9) 25.8). 29.9| 28. 2) 27.2 
21.0 20. 07)... 22. 2} 21. 4] 21.3)..... 20. 4} 21.2} 21.0)... 20.0} 19.4) 19.2)... .. 25.3} 24.2) 23.7 
iJ. 2] 10.2 10.4] 9.3] 11.0} 10.7] 11.0) 8.6) 9.9} 9.3) 9.3] 8 4) 10.5) 9.1) 9.1] 100/123) 9.6) 9.6 
1.0} 7.3) 7.7)a..-. 9.4) 9.5] 9.6)..... 9.8} 8.9) 9.1].....] 69] 6.9) 7.2)..... : 8.5) 8.1) &2 
| | i 
2.1] 3.3; &2) 20] 38) 46] 44) 2.1) 2.3) 26) 2.7) 1.3) 16 2.7) 24 1.8] 2.4) 3.21 3 
4.3) 9.6) 11.9).....] 5.4] 10.2] 11.0)..... 3.6] 8.5] 11.5)...-. Z0| 88] 10.3).....| 42} 981 108 
38} 60) 63)...-. 5.1] 6.5] 5.8)..... 2.7| 5.2 5.2)..... 3.2| 6.6) 6.3). 3.6] 6.3) 7.8 
15.1] 13.2) 18.1)... 18.0 15.9] 15.9]... 17. 0} 15.6] 14.9)... 13. 6| 11.6] 11.7|.....] 15.3] 13.6) 13.7 
13. 7| 13.4) 18.1)..... 20.3) 17.3) 16. 9)..... 16.9} 14.8 mt 17.6 ws " lendas | 18.0) 16.6) 16.6 
15.3] 15.7] 15,9]..... 22. 0| 21.8] 21.8].....| 17.9} 17.9] 17.7)..... 18, 5] 16. 4| 16.5).....| 19.5] 18.5) 18 
1, 5| 12.9} 13.8)..... 12. 9} 14. 2| 14.3).....] 13.4) 13.2) 13.4)..... 12.0} 12.4] 12.21.....| 12.3| 13.9 136 
&8} 6.3} 65) 5.9) 9.5) 6.7) 6.6) 5.4) 9.3) 7.0) 7.1) 5.1) 82 5.9) 6.1) 5.3) 89) 6.2) 65 
85. 9] 79. 8) 77.41 66. 7| 89. 5| 88.9] 88. 9] 52. 8] 71. 6) 70. 7| 69. 8] 43.8) 65. 2) 60. 4| 60. 4) 44.2) 56.5) 57.0) 53.9 
37.1 a 36. 7| 42.6) 40.4) 40.4) 29. 4) 37.3) 35.1 Pa 29. 3) 36. 4 au 9 y 33.0) 41.8) 39.1) 39.1 
24.6} 18.3) 19.5)... 26. 3} 22.0} 21.6)... 23. 5| 19.7] 19.9)... 23.0} 19.1] 18.8 20.4! 17.9) 18 
32.0) 24. 1] 24.4)... 33. 7| 26. 1) 26.1)... 32. 2} 25. 2} 25.3)..... 30.0| 24. 3) 23. 4 31,6] 25.4) 2504 
42.7| 36. 5) 37.7)..... 38. 6| 33. 9] 34.4)... 214. 81213. 5/213. 4)... 35. 8| 32.2) 32.1|.....| 40.0] 32.5) 35.0 
47.2) 44-9) 46.2)... 50.°5| 54. 3] 57.3)..... | 44.6) 47.2) 40.2... 48.6) 50.7} 47.9)... | 44.8) 44.5) 45.3 
' i | ! 
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Cts 
36. 
32. 
28. 
22 
13. 
0} 35 
6) 42. 
48. 
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0; 42. 
38. 
22. 
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— SS —< — = —- --~- eee ; ——— 
Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 15—| | Feb, 15—| . | Feb. 15 | Feb. 15— | 
al Feb. Jan.|Feb. |\Jan. Feb. | |Jan. Feb. , a Jan. Feb. | es | Jan. Feb 
15, | 15, 15, wma wee" aa si 1b, | 15, i 15, 15, | 15, 15, 
yp 1921. 1922. |1922. 1913 | 1921 1922. 1922. 1913 1921 =a ent 1913 | 1921 |1922. 1922. 1913 1921 1922. 1922. 
—— , con i—|— _ 
Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts, | Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. ; Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.\| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
7 33.6 28. 9} 28.9) 25. 2| 40. 9) 38. 2) 37.6) 30.0) 47. 1) 44.9) 44.6) 19. 5) 32. 8} 30.6) 29. 4 24.7| 40.3) 39.2) 38.8 
7 3.3 28.9) 28.6) 24.8) 40. 5) 37. 4) 36.8) 26, 2) 40.8} 36. 8) 36.3) 17.5) 30.1) 27.7) 26.8) 23.1) 39.9] 37.9] 37.2 
OR 6) 24.9) 25.5, 19.6] 32. 4) 31.1) 31.7) 23. 0) 34, 2) 32.2) 32. 0} 18. 8} 29.0) 26.7) 26.3] 21.1) 35.6) 34.2) 34.0 
%.6 19.7] 19.0) 16. 8| 22.8} 20.4) 20.3) 17.6) 25.3) 22.8) 21.9] 13.8; 21.0} 19.2) 18.5) 15.1) 23.0) 21.4) 20.9 
1.0 15.9] 15.8 11.6) 14.3) 11.2) 11.7'..... 15.7) 14.0) 13. 4} 10. 8} 18.1) 16.3) 16.0) 14.0) 20.1) 184) 181 
j j | | | | 
4 u.6, 32.4] 311) 19.6) 32.6) 29.2) 20.2 18.4] 20.0) 27.4] 27.6] 20.1) 41.0) 31.3 30.6] 19.8) 35.4) 32.6] 32.3 
0.7 48.6) 40.8] 41.5) 22.0) 38 4) 34. 1| 33.6) 26. 2| 47.3) 39. 5| 39. 5] 29.3] 48.0) 39.9) 39.5) 23.1] 42.7) 37.0) 36.1 
48, 8 44. 3), 44. 6, 118. 6] 130. 9) 126. 6/130, 1) 30. 0} 53. 2) 49. 5) 51. 5) 26.0) 48. 8) 44.0) 46. 0| 27.8} 52.4) 50. 4] 52.6 
7 96. 5| 32. 2} 32, 8 20. 8) 34. 6) 36. 5; 37. 8) 18. 8} 33. 8) 35. 3] 35. 4) 20. 1) 38. 8) 36.8) 39.1) 16. 5) 30.5) 34.2) 35.0 
43.1 35.6) 37.3) 21.8) 45.5) 37. s 37. 5| 22.2! 47.4) 40.9] 40.9] 20.7) 44.3) 39.5) 36.7| 20.4] 44.2) 37.7) 36.8 
8 2) 32, 5| 31. 9}..... 38. 3) 31.0) 29.0..... 40. 0} 36.1) 36.1).....| 42.2 38.0) 37.3).....| 41.5) 31.3) 30.3 
0 LO 15.0) 15.0! 9.0} 18.0! 17.0] 17.0) 90 16. 0} 15.0) 15.0) 10.0) 17.5) 14.7] 14,7} 9.0 16.0, 15.0) 15.0 
7 15.4! 12.5) IL 9..... 14.0) 11.4) 10.6)..... 14. 4) 11.9) 11. 3)..... 14.8) 11.9) 11.2)..... 14.0) 11.2) 10.4 
4 61.6, 50.9) 49.4) 44.0) 56.1) 45. 8) 45.6) 38.7) 54. 5) 45.2) 44. 2) 41.8) 59.0) 48.0) 46.8) 41.5] 54.7) 45.3) 45.8 
" %.6 30.8) 29.3'..... 34.9) 30.0) 28.6..... 35. 1) 28.2} 28.6/.....| 35.2} 29.1! 27. 8)..... 35.6) 29.1! 27.2 
34.8; 29.4] 20.11..... 31. 1) 27 0) 26. 0)..... 32. 4) 27.1) 26.1/..... 32. 8| 28.4) 27.0)... 30.8) 26.9 25.5 
g 97.7| 31. 3| 31. 4) 24. 5} 40.7) 35. 0} 33. 5; 22. 0) 37. 5} 33. 2) 33. 1) 22. 0) 38.1) 32.1) 31.8) 20.0) 38.9) 33.5 33.1 
M0. 4| 15.5) 16.5) 15.7} 20.2) 14.8) 15,3) 14.7] 19. 4] 14.6] 15.3) 14.7) 19.6) 14.6 14.5) 15. 7/ 20.9 15.9 16.0 
9%. 9| 21. 5} 21. 9)...-. 24.3) 20.1) 20.2'..... 25. 4| 19.8) 19. 8|..... 24, 8| 22.0) 22. 5)..... 25.5| 20.1) 20.0 
45.0 43.9} 40,8) 43.0) 58.1) 58.3) 58.5 38.0) 69. 4! 65.4) 61.1) 29.1) 40.3) 45.9 44.2) 38.0) 58.8) 55.9 58.0 
| | ! } 
__...| 36. 0} 30,0) 25.3) 47.5) 40.7) 43.6) 24.8) 56.0) 41.2) 40.3) 23.0) 30.0) 34.7, 34.7) 26.0] 48.6 39.8 43.4 
{ 10.1; &3) &4 5.6 10.4) 88 8&5 6.0) 111) 85) 84) 51) 97) BO 80 60/107) 98 90 
7.0, 5.3) 52) 35} 6.4) 4.8) 5.0 3.2) 6.3) 4.8 51) 3.8) 7.6 58 58) 3.2) 64) 50 51 
x » 3.6 3.0 3. 0, 3.6, 6.9. 5, 8) 5.6; 3.2) 6.7) 5.8 5.9) 2.6) 3.6) 2.9 2.8 3.4) 7.0) 6&8 4&4 
1.5) 9.8 102..... 9.2) 7.6) 7.3)..... 10.4) 9.5 9.0)..... 10.7, 9.0 9.0..... | g9 80 7.8 
| 
14.6; 10.2) 10.2... 22.7; OS O2)..... 13.4, 10.2) 9.9)..... 13.5; 10,2) 9.9)..... 112.5] 93 92 
9 30. 8 26. 4) 25.9)..... 27.7| 26. 5| 25.9)..... 28. 9| 26. 2| 25.4)..... 29.8) 25.0) 24.9)..... 28.6] 25.7 25.3 
21.0) 19.9} 20.0).....| 22.5) 21.4) 21.6)...... 22. 5] 22.1) 21.9)... 10.2} 97) 9 7/..... 22.4) 21.1 21.2 
£51 &3 st 9.09.9 86 85) 9.3 11.6] 9.1) 91) 7.4) 7.9 8&3 8&2) RO 103) &9 9.0 
9.8 &7 9.0)..... &5| 7.8 7.8)..... 8&5} 80} &O)..... 7.6, 7.5, 7.6).....| 94) 8&7 &5 
| | | j | 
1 38 36 25 21, 38 27 L7] 25) 33! 33] Lol a4 43, 41) 25 a4l 41 42 
10.9 39 97) IL4j.....) 4.7] 8.8) 14)... 3.9, 8&8} 10.3)..... 3.5} 83) 10.1)..... | 41) 8&6 10,8 
6.2 5) 41} 3O..... 3.8 5.2) 6.3)..... 4.0 6.0) 6.8)..... 3.9 4.3] 5.0)..... | 33| 5.0 52 
18 14.9} 13. 2} 13. 2}..... 12.4) 11.3) 11.3).....] 15.7 12.7) 12.7 15. 8| 13.1] 12.5)..... | 13.5) 124 12.2 
17.0} 16.6) 16.6)..... ~~ 15.9 15. 5)..... 20.7, 18.3) 18. 1)..... 15.3) 14.0] 13.9).....) 16.6) 14.9 14.5 
18 1) 17.0 id ee 17.7} 181) 17.9]..... 22.0 21.3) 21.4)..... 17.4) 17.1 16.9) Be (17.0 16.3, 16.1 
. 1.2} 12.1) 1B Ib... 10. 6| 11.5) 11. 8)..... | 222, 6| 223. 2) 222. 7|..... 12.8) 13.2} 13.1)..... | 10.5) 1.8 12.2 
94 64 67) 53) 84) 52 5.6) 52) 86 58) 6.0) 53) 86 59) 6.0) 4.9 &82 562 54 
’ 79.9) 71. 4) 71. 4} 53.8) 49.1) 50.5) 49.8) 55.0) 56.5) 54.5) 54.7) 62. 1] 72.0) 71. 1] 70.9) 43.3) 54.0 49.6 49.8 
35.6) 33, 8 34.6) 29.3) 31.9) 32.8) 32.6] 33.8) 40.1) 37.4) 38.0) 26.4] 31.9) 30.9) 31.1) 27.5) 32.6 32.0 31.7 
| | } | 
Ry 24.1) 17.2) 16. 7]..... 19.6) 16.6, 16.6)..... 18.6 18.0) 17.9)..... 22.7; 18.6) 18.3)..... 21.0 183 18.0 
24.9 32.7| 25.2) 25.31... 30. 5| 21.8, 21.1]. 2..| 31.3) 23.5] 23.6). .-.. 32. 7| 25.3) 25.4!..... 31.0 23.8 234 
M1 29.1) 25.8 25.9}... | 47.7 40.5) 40.0)..... | 388 34.6) 34.6)..... 23.3) 21.7} 20.0...... 44.3 44.4 44.1 
2.1 42.7} 40.3) 45.01... | 49.0] $1.2) 53.4)... | 44.6 46.4) 49,9)... 46.5) 45.0) 46.3)..... 55.1) 50.9) 55.0 
) i | } | 
2No. 3 can. 8 Per pound. 
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52 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Ap) ICLEg OF FOC 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, |! | Phila 
—_ |\— a 
Article. it. Feb. 15— ‘eb 
7 Feb. | Jan. | Feb. * Jan. | Feb.| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 1 
’ 5 5, 15, 15, ] ———— 
1921. | 1922. 1921 | 1922. | 1922. | 1921. | 192° en P 
Seid aa 
Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) 7, Cts. | 
Sirloin steak............. Pound...... 42.3) 35. 35.0) 32.4) 32.0) 32.4) 29.6 2%» 1 QR. 3/145. 
Round steak.............|..... Sey 37. 4| 30. 29. 8 27.3) 31.1) 28.3 oxy | 23.4) 38. 
ls che enede tes ielas tne G0... 35. 4) 30. 24.8 23.2) 24.1) 25.2) 22.5 » | 21.4! 34 
Chuck roast............../..... | Rds 20. 18,4) 18.0) 187) 21.3) Ik 4) 1K) 16. 5| 22. 
Pe xtie ene dass oowntne uae ewsaes 13. lL. 10,3; 10.4) 14.8 12.2 1) > 11.3 
Pork chops © 60 Cmedecseccsvlacces do eeeses 26. 26. 26. 3) 27.2 29.5) 25.9 26. 4 19.1 
SINT toe onies ana de opec ne kae aie esis ane 33. 47. 43.7) 45.0) 46.7) 40.3) 39 93.4 
Fl pape os 02. 38, 50.6} 48.01 50.0) 49.01 45.01 4° | 99.0 
aS ce dhe tao deduce cin leetee | We 37. 31.2] 30.6] 35.1) 33.8) 33.1! 34 ¢ | 18.6 
Sie dems ats ner dy Lievle tan ae GP san deh 38. 36.9} 31.4) 32.1) 37.6) 33.3) 3 21.3 
Salmon, canned, red.....|..... _ ee _ 29. 38.9) 33.1) 33.1) 37.8) 33.1 a 
Milk, fresh............... Quart...... 1 17. 14.1) 11.7 il. @ 13.5} 12.0) 1 “80 
Milk, evaporated......... 15-16 oz. can 11. 15.1) 12.3} 11. 14.6 12.9) i115 Hm] 
plas <iwanedas cs chs Pound...... 50. 52.1) 39.6) 42.3) 50.5) 40.3) 41.4 47.1 
Oleomargarine.........../..... - S-h43 29. 37.3] 29.5) 20.1) 34.3) 29.1) 2% | a 
Nut margarine...........|..... 30. 33.3] 284) 281) 31.6 2.0 2.5 Be | 
leet ates deeds opte odie is bee. ces 30. 37.7] 31.6) 32.3) 37.6) 32.7 0 25. 0) 

Pee hee Bitesene des sesaetee the _ Sree 15. 22, 18.0) 18.0) 20.5) 15.9) 15.6 | 14.4 
Se dineiie tion 6.dc +s cplens ne Mn» a 20. 27.2) 22.3) 22.5) 26.1) 23.1) 25 Be. 
Eggs, strictly fresh....... Dozen....... 49. 39.5) 40.5) 41.0) 39.1) 44.0) 39) | 30.1 
Ee eee I hn 40.4) 38. 3]......]...... 34.0} 32.0)...... 33.2! 25.0 24.0... 
ia... .... Pound...._. 7. 115} 10.0 98) 108 9.4 9) 48° 9.6 
isis Shy Lo's.dua east tne tes aba Fn 4. 6&7] 40° 4. 6.3} 4.7) 5.0 | 39 63 
| Pape peer Ste Biv eserd 3. 5.0} 3.3) 3. 4.6) 3.6) 3.6 98 4.7 
MpMee GAts.............i.Jeoeee | See 9. 11.5) 10.4, 9.8 118 9.3) 9.1 i...) &4 

a 8-02. pkg... 10. 14.9} 11.8 10.7] 14.8) 11.5, 10 | 6 
Cream of Wheat... , ke 26. 31.6) 26.9) 25.9) 31.5) 28.1) 27 v< 1 

«eS Pound...... 19. 21.1) 19.6) 19.4) 19.6) 20.1) 19.7 “"***| oy 

_ PEEP Ae Ae Areee > ep oe 9. 1.4, 8&7 8&7] 10.7) 9.4 | 98 12.3 
Beans, navy.............|..... ae 8. 80 82 8&8 7.8 80 82 | ee “Ol 
ET ihn oe ocdinnpcolesace ae 3.3} 35 13) 25 28 30 20 29 29 21 2. 1 

errr bide widnt awk totees'te _ See 9. (eS EN Ye OY 4.1) 9.3) 1.9 Be) | 3.2 
eee Socsha cas’) dalies 40 Dine co RE epee 3.7) 6.5 6.3) 38 6.1) 53 BR | 30) 
Beans, baked............ No. 2 can.. 10.6; 10.6)...... 17.9, 14.7; 14.5) 15.7) 13.4) 13.2 :..._| 13.6! 
Corn, canned............<].....d0...... 15.3} 15.2)...... 15.0) 15,2) 15.5) 15.5) 15 2} 16.1 — 16.2) 
Peas, canned.............|..... BB eine 21.0; 20.7)...... 15.7; 15.9, 16. 16.9} 16.6 16.6 io | 16. A 
Tomatoes, canned........)..... ee 12.2] 12.4)...... 13,2) 14.2 14.2) 12.5 13.6 13.9 Be 11.0 
Sugar, granulated ........ Pound...... 5. 6.1 5.7) 90 63 64) 93) 6.9 6.8 “iol 81 
seep bas tind posendnsialeveds Mes ds cas 74.4), 74.8) 56.0) 76.4) 71.9 70.6] 68.9) 61.4 61.4 | 54.0 62.0) 
Me eddes<tacdedeptmsdelanota a AS 37.8; 37.0) 30.0} 39.2) 37.9, 37.9} 35.1) 31. 4) 32.9 | 25.0) 31.4) 
| | 

Sin thes ke nnetinsnsddpbernad a 17. 18, 8)...... 24.6; 19.8 20.1) 28.1) 21.9) 22.0 ie | 20.9, 
BS webu cin dgeuinescsdelenuibe , “ee 24.8) 24.9 ...... 34.3) 27.4) 27.8) 32.4) 28.5 285 | 29. 2! 
ire diigtors sip’ vn cde Dozen....... 33.2) 33.6)...... #14. 3) 410.6) 410.5) 412.2)410.7) 410.1 38.8 
cee sy cpexve ved plans ka Gls tp iene 42,2) 43.3...... 42.2; 45.5 50.4) 47.4) 46.0 484 Be 44. 2 











! The steak for which ame are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. | Providerice, R. I. 
| 
| Fel. 15S— Feb. 15 — “el 5 
aa re — a - Feb. | Feb. se acs pu. a Jan. iF eb. rab, Bie Jan. |Feb 
|__| 15, , , | 15, | 15, | 15 _ 15, | 15, |——— 15, | 1 
1913 | 1921 1922. 1922. 1913 | 1921 1922. 1922. 1921. Pies 1922.) 1913 1921 1922. |1922 1913! 1921 1922. |192: 
j | | 
—_— i | j dance | amt = a a 
C1 Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts., Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. oy PS Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts.| Cts Cts 
29,6 1 28. 3/145. 842. 4/142. 9] 24.8) 42.5) 38.6) 38. 1/152. ShSi aba? 22.4) 30. 4] 27.7) 28. 2/138. 2163. 6) 1 61. 3}'60 5 
ae IE Eee eee Ee Eee Eee EE EET: 
22, 1. . . s ‘ : - 6) . 4 - .7| 27. 1) 24.0} 24.0) 23.0) 35.8] ¢ 
1S | 16, 5, 22.0] 18.9] 18.5] 15.6| 24. 1| 19.7| 19.7] 19.8] 18.0] 18.2 15.8 19.9] 16.8! 17.2| 17.4 28.3) 95.91 24 8 
11.7 11.3 12.9) 10.3) 10.2) 11.0) 13.8 11.1) 11.0) 13.8) 12.3) 13.1 12.4 15.6) 12.2 12.7)..... 20.2 16.1) 15.7 
26. 4 19.1 33.6} 31.2) 31.2) 20.0 32. 7| 29.5) 29.3] 31.5] 29.6] 29.8 19.2 36.2| 29.8 31 ; 18.4 34.8 31.8 32.3 
s9 93. 4| 41.3] 34. 4) 34.8) 27.2) 47.6) 39.4) 38.3) 42.1) 35.7] 35.5) 27.5) 49.0) 41.5) 43.2) 21.8) 41.6) 35.2) 34.5 
{7 29.0, 53. 4) 50.2) 52.1) 29.0) 55.2) 48.8) 51.1) 47.7) 46.1) 48.8) 28.8 49.2) 44.4 45.6) 28.5 55.3) 53.5) 55 2 
4. 18.6) 37.0} 38.0) 38.9) 21.5) 37.1) 37.2) 38.5) 31.2) 35.4) 36.7, 17.0 33.9! 28.9) 31.1) 20.0 36.5) 38.8) 40.5 
33, 21.3 46.0 39.1 39. 2) 25.3) 48.3 mig ne 49.3) 42.9) 43.2) 22.0) 40.7] 35.8 ~_ 22.8 50.6) 43.7] 43.2 
| | 
; ., 34. 9) 28.2! 28.0)..... 37.7) 29.6) 29.6, 37.5) 29.7] 29.1,..... 44.4) 42.1) 41.4)..... 41.1) 32.8 32.5 
LL. 7 8.0| 13.0} 11.0] 11.0} 8.8] 15.0! 13.0] 12.0) 16.0) 13.8) 13.0) 9.7 14.8) 12.8 11.9) 9.0 16.5) 0} 13.8 
Te 6 14.8] 12.4] 11.6)... 14.7| 11.0] 10.7| 14.9| 12.6] 12.2-.... 14.0] 12.4] 11.6..... 15.5} 12.9 12.2 
‘1.4 47.1! 61.7] 53.9) 51.8) 43.1) 56.0) 46.3] 46.7] 60. 7| 50.6] 49.0! 43.5 56.9) 41.7] 46.3] 41.0 55.01 46.7| 44.3 
2.1 Bm |. | 35.7| 27.5] 26.6)..... aa 27.9 sl 39. 3] 32.6] 32 Kote | 37.6) 30.8) 29.7)..... | 36 5 30.6 29.6 
. 
27.5 Be |... | 31.4 29.3} 26.8)..... 30.9} 26.8] 26.2) 33.3} 28.4] 28.2'..... 34.5 29.1} 28.6).....| 31.4) 29.1) 28.7 
33, () 25.0) 41.0) 36.0} 35.0) 24.5) 39.0) 33.2) 33.1) 39.1) 34.0] 34.4) 21.3) 41. 4) 35.6) 35.6) 22.7) 39.5! 33.0) 32.7 
15.6 14.4) 19.2) 13. 8| 14.5) 15.1) 18.8) 12. 7| 13.5) 19. 5] 15.3] 15. 5) 17.9) 26.6) 19. 1) 18.5) 15.0, 19.8) 14.7) 15.2 
22. § ...--| 23.8] 20.0] 20.0)... .. 25.5} 19.8} 20.1) 26. 2) 22.3] 22.3).....] 27.3) 23.7) 24.2).....| 26.6) 22.0) 22.0 
7 0.1 52.1] 54.4] 53.6) 29.2 49.1 51.9 sala 63.1) 59.3] 58.5) 32.5 3.4 37.6 36.6) 39.0 #4 65.9} 62.3 
| 
25. 0 24.0\..2..| 43.2} 39.7) 25.0) 49.0) 38.6) 37.6, 55.0) 45.4) 45.6) 25.0 25.0..... -..| 25.4 49.7] 43.3) 41.9 
¥ 4.8 9.6] 8.8 88 5.4 10.4 8.2) 8.1 11.0) 9.1) 9.1) 5.6 9.7) 84 84 6.0 11.5) 9.1 89 
0 3.2, 6.3) 4.8) 5.0) 3.1) 6.41 4.81 49 6.5] 5.0] 5.1) 29 5.9) 42 4.3 3.4 68 5.4 5.6 
+ 2.8 4.7) 3.9) 3.7) 2.7) 5.7 40) 40 5.1) 4.1) 4.1) 3.5 5.4) 3.5 3.6 29 5.2 €1 3.8 
lL) Bm i... 9.4) 8.5) 8.0)..... 11.2, 9.5) 9.3) 8.2 *8 a faked 10.3} 9.3 9.3).. 11.0, 9.9 9.3 
l 12.6} 10.3) 9.9)....-. 13.8, 10 4) 10.0} 14.4) 10 5) 10. 5)..... 14.2) 12.3, 12.1)..... | “p 10.7) 10.0 
i 28. 1) 25.4] 25.3)..... 29.9) 25.9] 26.3] 29.3) 26.6, 26.3 .| 32.1) 28.3; 29.1)..... 30.4) 27.8 27.2 
es ....{ 221} 21.5) 21.2)..... 22. 2} 21.3) 20.9] 23.9] 24.4) 24.2....- | 17.21 17.5] 17.5)..... 23.9] 22.9 22.7 
+} 9.8) 12.3) 10.3} 10.3) 9.2) 12.2} 9.6) 9.7] 12.0) 10.5) 10.3) 8.6 11.8) 9.8 9.6 93 114 9.9 9.8 
- me. 9.0| 8.4) 8.3)..... | 8.0) 7.4 7.5 7 as -s Pes 7.6, 7.7| 7.9)..... | 8.6 7.9 8.0 
>< | | | } 
a¢ | 2.1) 2.7) 3.8} 3.9) 1.6 2.3] 2.9) 3.1) 20) 3.0) 2.9 .7 1.9 2.3) 2.4 1 7 2.2; 3.1 3.0 
.. oe ie 3.3 8.5| 10.3!..... | 3.7] 8.9) 10.4) 3.3) 9.4) 11.4)... 2.9, 8.3) 9.3).. 3.9 9.7 11.3 
te fe 3.0) 5.7) 5.8)..... | 3.7| 5.4) 5.1) 2.1) 41) 4.1)..... 2.9 4.3) 5.3).. 3.45 5.4 6.5 
3) ae | 13.6) 11.7) 11.7..... | 14.8 13.0 12.6] 18. 5] 15.9) 16.8)..... 19.8, 17.5) 17.7)..... 15.1) 13.0 12.8 
1 Be lo. | 16.2, 15.5) 15.2)..... 16.0} 15.0) 14.9| 17.7) 16 5 oe Foap 19. 9) 17.5 18.0)..... 19.6 18.0 18.1 
+ 
a ‘nae 00 16.6) 16.5..... 17.0} 15.4! 15.5] 19.7] 19.7) 20.1)..... 19.1 18.3) 18.6..... 20.5} 20.0, 20.5 
+ re 11.9) 77 12.3}... | L.2 12.8, 13. 2/220. 3)?21. 7;222.2)..... 314.715. 2/315. 2)..... 13.6, 13.4 13.8 
9) 8. . 6 5. .2| 6.1; 6.3] 8.6 | 6.1) 6.2 9.4 6.7) 6.7) 5.1) 92 5.9 6.1 
él. $4.0) 62.0) 61.2) 60. 4| 58.0) 77.1| 75.8. 75.8) 67.1) 56.6) 57.0) 55.0, 65.3| 62.5| 62.5, 48.3) 59.6) 50.4 58.5 
” a 31.4, 29.4 sid 30.0, 38.8) 35.8) 35.6) 40.1) 39 oe.) 35.0, 39.1) 37.5) 36.9) 30.0) 39.9) 39.6 39.4 
» 4 
=e beast 20.9, 16.7) 16.6 ..... | 23.7) 19.7] 19.9] 18.8) 17.4) 17.6..... 12;0| 14.4] 14.8..... 93. 3 19.1 18.9 
a. ie eae | 29.2) 22.9) 23.2)... 32.3) 25.5) 26.0) 31.4] 24.3) 23.6..... 31.1) 24.6) 24.6)... 30.7) 23.9) 23.5 
ay Ve ee 38.8 $2.7) 34.0'..... 46.0) 42.7) 40. 7/414. 0/410. 4410.2)... 416. 9/913. 3/113.3... 43.1! 34.4 35.1 
LP 2) 42.6 48.7..... 46.0) 50.3) 46.9) 45.1 49.9 54.2.....) 45.6 46.7) 49.6).....) 52.5, 52.0, 54.6 
oan 2 No. 3 can. 3 No. 24 can. 4 Per neue. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fou) 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concinded 
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the one-month periods. 
bureau at different dates since 1913. 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 


in the retail cost of food 7 in 


Seattle, Wash 
Article. Unit Feb. 15— 
7. 
‘913 1922. 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak... ......... Pound...... 22.0) 33.6 29. 
eS co ded do...... 20.0) 30.0 26. 
BIBS ob oS bed de'w ou claw 4nd oe 1&4 26.9 23. 
Chuek roast............- few cde do0...... is 0 19.6 16. 
Plate beef..............- bt idk: 1.4) 1 13 
* Pork chops............. iC Rai .oce. 23.4) 38.4 32. 
Baeon...... dabedbilie st Lin ota ee 30.0) 55.0 45. 
Be iedidess cbvebodes Jc. Rite ais epee 23.2) 53.5 47. 
i ctdeddett cbbdbe ssc in 6a OP .scks 3 ; 18.3) 33.3, 30. 
a ee Seer ewe | 24.3; 41.0) 37. 
Salmon, canned, red ....\..... a Gee et 
= ai a ERs  Quart....... | @1) 12.0) 13, 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16.02z.can.|..... 12.7; 11. 
MES tits linn 05 cs ste <o« | Pound...... | 42.6; 57.0! 41. 
Oleomargarine.......... wie aged Jo one « 34.0! 29. 
Nut ma Sa BR ae OS Se Se 33.9} 29. 
an age ee Soe Gd oki « 21. 40.1; 33. 
RNa ey fo s'. <5 La 6 Mes . 17.9) 25.9) 16. 
A Gi cbeute ds vo <0 Ri ai GP... ee 26. 23. 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... | Doven...... wey 41.3) 38 
Meee, Seerege.....:.....]..... eee We Gites. siites ace 
cr i eam | Pound...... ) o4 7. 
RE te din hs «n> <> « vith mgipts Sh | 3.0 4. 
I de a, oo. oe Se hae ol | 3.1 3. 
Rolled oats............. EE 0.14... ie 8. 
“3s EE | 8-oz. pkg... t Ji 12. 
Cream of Wheat........ 28-072. pas hae 27. 
SS) ars , Fee Ae 18. 
BE alls abdibdebiwescatbe xis eee 7.7 10. 
Beans, mavy................- @d.i.4:. bombs 8. 
SS ER ERS Sn ee .9 2. 
iteanaata acs deslaccub Oss actdeades 8. 
Dh aioiwest abo «db sane FC im atin ckiette 4. 
Beans, baked ........... No.2 cam....'..... 16. 
Oorn, camned........... tte BO igeece Sune’ 17. 
Peas, canned.......... ater ity Ab.5 Hii Ri. A. 
Se eee | re eee 
r, granulated ....... | Pound...... 6.1 6. 
nl SaadAds bewcewe.« ay 5S" e 50. 62. 
Coffee. .... eer reer e ee eee ' ween do “ee eee 28. 39. 38. 
See Si ab aa We 
ii nth othe 0b ante on <}ks ao <0 o 05 « ood 
Ey bhkscechecceaa Ree aoiad 217. 4/215. 1) 215.1 
Sik cdctiiiosscccaéajon <4 OP <hans dp ns 47. 
1 No. 2} can. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

t ebruary, 1922, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in February, 1921, and in January, 
1922. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
These cities have been schedule 
These percentage changes are 










for March, 1921, p. 26. 





7 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 36 
* The consumption e used fr 
veninthe MONTHLY LaBor Review for November, 191 
ve been used for each month beginning with January, 
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om January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each ci‘y is 
94and 95. The consumption figures » hich 
are given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the Unit 
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Percentage 0! 
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TABLE 6.—P 
COMPAR! 
AVERAG 








City. 


Atlanta. .... 
Baltimore. . . 
Birmingham 
Boston...... 
Bridgeport. . 


Fal) River... 
indlenamohis 
- . 

Jacksonville. 


Little Rock. 
Los 


Louisville. .. 
Manchester. 
Memphis.... 
Milwaukee... 


' Increase. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of February 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 40 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg.., 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in February: 

RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING FEBRUARY. 


Geographical division. 





United | _ — - 
seem. States. North | South | North South | w eters 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.' Central. | Central. : s 
Percentage of reports received............. yo 99.5 gs re) ay 9 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received.........| 40 | 12 5 11 | 


| 








TaBLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD, IN FEBRUARY, 1922, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1922, FEBRUARY, 1921, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 



































! 

Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | Percent 
age in- agede- | age de- age in- age de- age de 
crease, crease, crease, crease, | crease, crease, 

February, February, | February, | February, | February,| February, 

City. 1922, 1922, 1922, °” || City. | 1922, 1922, 1922, 
compared | compared | comparéd | compared | compared | compared 
with with with with with with 
year February,| January, year February,| January 
i913. i921." "| 1921. | 4913 | i921. °°] 1921 
eS fete 
| 
Atlanta......... 42 10 0.4 | Minneapolis... .. 40 | 9 | 2 
Baltimore. ...... 47 10 ee PP errr 13 | 0.4 
Birmingham .... 43 15 0.1 | Newark, N.J... 40 | 9 | 0.1 
Boston.......... 45 9 0.2) New Haven..... 42 10 | I 
Bridgeport. ..... ae 12 0.3 || New Orleans.... 43 ll i 
| 
| } 
Buffalo.......... 50 6! 1] New York....... 47 8 | 0.4 
| eer 8 | | ee See 16 | l 
48 3 | 1 Omaha.......... 40 10 | ty 
43 By 1 | 9 1 
40 ll 0.3 Philadelphia. ... 44 7 | 1 
35 13 10.1 |, Pittsburgh...... 38 12 1 
ienweeses 13 BS RI, Bcsaloccccccesck 10 i 
4i 10 1 | Portland, Oreg.. 28 12 1 
27 | 12 11 |, Providence...... 46 il l 
45 | 8 10.1 | Richmond...... 56 8 0.1 
47 | 7 0 ER Ee 9 1 
a 12 1 eee 40 il l 
37 10 1] nnn acs onlsdnesecce a 9 2 
38 | il 0.4 |! Salt Lake City... 23 14} 12 
36 13 4 | San Francisco... 7 10 | 0.4 
33 | 11 1 EES errerer 15 | i 
35 | 9 ‘1 || Seranton........ . 52 9 | 2 
31 i) 0.1 || Seattle.......... 34 | 9 | 13 
43 9 2 els ecccess one il 1 
36 9 12 ashington, | 
42 a) ij ! ___., TEATRO 51 | 8 | 
} 
[665] 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.” 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coa| ,y 
February 15, 1921, and on January 15 and February 15, 1920 
for the United States and for each of the cities included in ||, 

total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from 
cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices .), 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in {}),.<: 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the <.\, 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of {/\. 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quviy 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household i. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do )\0\ 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where. 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEH) 
USE, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1921, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1922. 



































it’ 


ne 





Detroit, Mick 
Pennsylv 
Stove 

Chest 
Bitumine 
Fall River, ¥ 





1922 Pennsylv 

eT Stove 

City, and kind of coal. Feb. 15, 1921. |——-—______ Chest 

se , Bitumin¢ 

Jan. 15. Feb. | Houston, Te: 

ot ee ee Ae f Bitumine 

Indianapolis, 

United States: Pennsylv 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Stove 
RRO a Se oo oka acs eed eee ccs cece bcsdicue $15. 795 $14. 974 $14. 917 Chest 
deta si atte ate dbos a5 60ereveced deve 15. 884 15. 014 14. 991 Bitumine 
a IIE ae kn ol EE REE RS 11. 409 9. 895 9. 709 Jacksonville, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Pennsylv 
i a  . ademeSemb ade 8. 958 7.519 Stove 
Baltimore, Md.: Chest 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bitumin¢ 

UTA Ahi nds ahi acmtbideahe bibauacs ands devas 1 15, 500 1 15. 000 15. OO Kansas City, 

eh tate daictidienetitbhhennésienscasbe st ods 1 15, 500 1 14.750 14 Arkansas 
EE atineno des nap i nibetetencstocd¥alecus 19,972 7.850 7 Furn 
Birmingham, Ala Stove 
hs adel gi sAcaand os pedtens moeabdgpas- arenes 10.381 7.192 Bitumin 
Boston, Mass. : Little Rock, 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Arkansas 
CIES cbs sdinds +i dnb bicvespeaeteetee on 16. 000 15. 000 Egg. 
PEN RSs cdnden ts nccacceseetdsdedtanttounees 16, 000 15. 000 15. 000 Bitumin 

B t, Conn.: Los Angeles, 
yivania anthracite— Bitumine 
etek tnasctbadlsssbawccepnaadedactyen 16. 000 13. 850 13. OO Louisville, K 
EE dda ihn 5S ann chidin ovcnebat sen alethe«t 16. 000 13. 850 ( Pennsylv 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Stove 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Chest 
ME A icane wo $a sd8tcdk boii ans yngeht hiiavus 13. 250 12. 960 12.875 Bitumins 
i nca5s 066sbnsvecescdccvettbbbseeats cues 13. 250 12. 960 12, 875 Manchester, . 

Butte, Mont.: Pennsylv 
RS, See eee 6) 12, 512 11, 673 11.519 Stove 
Charleston, 8. C.: _ Chest 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bitumin 
SES. ven concah ts cncacoscp@estuces tees kercuie 117.875 1 17.000 17. 00 Memphis, Te 
SIDS ob scdghs ties sccesceteeewveetsalestres 117.725 117.100 17. 104 ennsylv 
teh inch to spony chante dbhetelepenen ob 13. 250 2. 000 12.000 Stove 
Chicago, Il: _ Chest 
Pennsylvania anthracite— . Bitumin 
as catitiaihn sé £554. 8% 54290 os v'eAEA ty tel eae 15. 280 15. 410 15. 41 Milwaukee, V 
RS eee ee eS epee ti 15. 520 15. 340 15, 380 Pennsylv 
EE aiidhdan dud ds ov and nab'eie odeebee bt octeh id 9. 107 8. 906 | 8. 500 Stove 
Cincinnati, : _ Ches' 
Pennsylvania anthracite— _ Bitumine 
 REGRG RAE AE PP Ae vr tie eS 15. 980 15. 333 | 15. 000 Minneapolis, 
oe  . , SR Sa aS eee eras: eT 16. 125 15. 500 | 15. 00 Pennsylv 
I 66 ceo cdisscis ci cenreneteAs «a 8. 143 7. 000 | 6. 667 — 
‘hes 
@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issur- «| Bitumins 

the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mont! 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
954 
[666] 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
~ USE, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1921, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1922—Continued. 























l 1922 

al on 

1999 City, and kind of coal. Feb. 15, 1991. . . 
RS Jan. 15. Feb. 15. 

a t | 

| rs me 
Cleveland, Ohio: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

S dann con ame Seance ccccccccokcecece | 14. 663 14. 313 | 14. 375 
, SE OG enka caw RM Be 6% coscnccccvcecns. 14. 813 | 14. 438 | 14, 438 
Lose ens Bees sc cccacscccecccecoce, 8. 619 8.139 | 8.033 

Columbus, Ohio: 
. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ln B56 6b Sc Lhe od cose cccdcécceoec 15. 750 15. O83 15. O83 

: EU MEPEGLS Cine sccdeccccpeccuccccccecceces 9. 000 7. 196 7. 207 

f the Dallas, Tex.: : 
Arkansas anthracite— 

UOLE Ree eo INRA bh nnc in OE Bw Adee sé 006 0cgacce 20. 000 18. 250 18. 250 

| SS oa ns s.a'0s 6 ance uees'eneccthccoeas 15. 500 15. 423 15. 423 
is , 
, Denver, Colo.: : 

not Colorado anthracite— 

Ee ee 17. 600 15. 917 15. 917 

Coan Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed......................... 17. 600 15.917 15. 917 

SS ooo dina knoe incsedeceeccncce. 11. 676 10. 836 10. 230 
Detroit, Mich.: ’ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i( ) ERIN Wis 6 5 55.5.o oc cndescbicccccccccscccoes 15. 550 14. 563 14. 563 
Oe is oo ides cee cides sack...’ 15. 550 14. 563 14. 563 
de o's. bk din.0 0-6. v 0-a.b0.0 0c uaedduveces 10.972 8. 750 8. 656 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE 16. 000 15. 250 15. 250 
a oii doin von co's Sade nch sss. 16. 000 15. 000 15. 000 
ER so Wisc at dei ac cc cclcnivsdesdcncees 13. 250 9. 167 9. 000 
Houston, Tex.: 
a ee pre 15. 286 12. 250 12. 000 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ENS ono ss donc ns ons vectcccciccccce 15. 875 15. 750 15. 625 

14.917 ae oe CS Ae es ee he al 15. 875 15. 667 15. 667 
14. 991 I i oss oc so secpncndccccoccunce..... 9. 461 7.550 7.420 
9. 709 Jacksonville, Fla.: J 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EEE en eee 24. 000 17. 500 17, 506 
I EE ans cs odcnwes prab case x coh cee: 23. 000 17. 500 17. 500 
dos dic boa eceensihenscecce, ic... 15. 500 13. 000 13. 000 
5. OO Kansas City, Mo.: 
{ Arkansas anthracite— 
7 IRE IED tb sdnn ce oh Kdawasiddscstocccecss... 18, 250 17. 214 17.2 4 
_ |. 3” sept R ee tegen: 18. 500 18, 125 18, 125 
0 = RTE eal RE aes 9. 950 8. 669 8, 688 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
\ Ny wie sv nine nwglds oelcccctaiacceoece 17. 000 15. 000 15. 000 
MK) ss 6 65. oon vccdievenscvens ir Ae eee 14, 176 12, 800 12. 375 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
i ee 19. 333 19. 000 19. 000 
000 Louisville, Ky.: 
000 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE Se | 16. 000 16. 750 16, 750 
EE ns ows sin dcutath odd dhs ccvcehos's.... 17. 500 16. 750 16.750 
7 a in. peiduntischéiiee «osbncse..... 8. 538 7. 096 6. 769 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SES Rrnnscedennhesndsicccsasncececel 18. 000 16, 500 16. 000 
= EES IIR Re ae ee 18. 000 16. 500 16. 000 
ted sEbassdantie dbdaecce..chocs... 13. 333 11. 000 10, 500 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
eth ons dna dansschecceacecceedenas dc 18. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
Gs 0. so 00s dchidh chbcceceesccheceec. 18. 000 18, 000 18. 000 
«i i“(i RRR seh te Std dir as 9. 500 7. 786 7. 786 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ss cGin ana ndenidibe<cdcocaaces.aces, 16. 200 15, 980 15. 980 
fp I Side os o's 2s. dshas Sviciac-.ovars.s... 16. 260 15. 950 15. 950 
_.. (Tarte. Po Oe bee 11. 469 10. 407 10. 357 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RIG... owe cews ae ee 18. 250 17.750 17.7530 
RIES. 354... 4 uteabs <conececce...... 18. 330 17. 750 17. 750 
a oe he ee US ee eee 13, 222 11. 703 11. 775 
95465°—22_—_-5 [667] 
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HOUSEHOLD \GE RETAIL PRICES OF OOAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


AVERON FEBRUARY 15, 1921, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1922--Concluded 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,090 POUNDS, FOR Hors) 


HO! T) 
USE, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1921, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUA RY 15, 1922. . 





























| 
1922 
City, and kind of coal. Feb. 15, 1921. 
Jan. 15. BF 
Pap of er 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Enotes tic actnineanschsdeceseaccssccecles, cote. ce... 
SPER GEASS. dk, Seton. Wii. 5.550 ebok 3002515515 cabdddee erie, |----- 
SS fo RRS 2 <i? IRR REE pees 12.688 11. 214 
rk, N.J.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
haan I RI ne pia a 13. 000 12.750 1 
ENS ccehcocedeinrcaticéssececes cies 13.000 12. 750 
New Haven, Conn.- 
Pennsylvania anthracite— j 
Ee Se ae 15, 833 | 14.000 | 
UNG i ann hare 15, 833 14. 000 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Eh SSE Gy ae SEs TR i gee 22. 500 18. 000 7. 
RUD Aer tains + tbe kubedeas aoe sb ss .sccdaceses 22. 500 18. 000 17.167. eee 
RRR eeinssaicescnepes te -.-s<cscec.cs.. 12. 545 10. 781 10. oe Peonay 
New York, N. Y.: Sto 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Che 
SS EES ae oer 14, 225 | 13. 208 Seattle, Wa 
Uae as erik oho tide hss waco. sod nessa. 14, 225 | 13. 208 | ae Bitar! 
5 wales inate 
Pennsylvania anthracite— eo 
EEO: Aiea ae a 16. 000 14.000 14.1% Washingtor 
SES I Reet 16. 000 14. 000 14. (ay) Pennsy 
NE ins orccch damiecotcvecessccccuncs. 13. 143 9. 429 9. 238 Stor 
Omaha, Nebr.: Che 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bitumit 
TL: a a eee ae 22. 000 22. 000 22. 000 
he SERRE 2... 2, ROR eeee 22. 000 22. 000 2.0m 
ARR IIED, S ORR R Re Rae abet 13. 094 11. 857 | 11. 877 1 Per ton ¢ 
» Tih. + All coal 
Pennsylvaniaanthracite— This additic 
ANT ian bw asd Apten arden esnside neuen: 16. 000 15. 500 15. 5m ‘ Prices in 
Chestnut PP SORROP O60 066 aire whbcb dibs cbbdssorcbane 16. 000 15. 500 1 nN cartage char 
RRS SSRIS Ig aca 7. 063 6. 321 6.3% 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— : 
Stove. ......-. Sa. ee ea 114. 975 114. 125 4. (104 
ey REY I...) I aE 1 14,975 ° 1 14. 125 114. (4 
— Pa. a “ 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
fe pa TS | eet eae ite, 500 1 15. 500 sro J Compar 
MG the din cvondintng tes: cu teecnteiceee 1 18.667 1 15. 667 15. 647 
I at orig awicbsecb tee vticacecocscictizscs 8.000 6. 781 6. 731 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— HE 
EEE i a50b voc ties timc thaces cn cececs 16. 310 | 15. 843 La, S4 
Ao RUSS 1 7 5) oS sea ea ene 16. 310 15. 843 15. S43 Cc 
ATR a KGa alae Oi iaes EES 2 ae . 
Portland, Oreg.: . i 
ESE TET ai SRN Set See 13. 991 13. 079 13.0) has 
Providence, R. E: | base, Na 
‘ennsyl vania anthracite— ; 
a Ey 2 16, 500 | 2 15.000 Liu Je mstead 
Bie crmmenus. «= 828222 * 16. 500 245, 000 6.0” HP of index 
unond, Va. Rabeae cancer eEbb Wes du cnt. dacdebuvacee ee em pi 
nsylvania anthracite— , ) 
Rf SRR 2c es 15. 500 14. 250 14. 2) = = 
PB i Sat OREN BER 15. 500: 14. 250 uo J and the 
j ¥, Sth ° 
Rochester, N. ok peat : he Fea a eee Sle eae ee 12, Ge 9.06 | aye 
nsylvania anthracite— ; 
ee NR |, fee Oe 13. 550 13.450 | 13.490 abd pees 
aks} GiB 5. 5 SOR NP 13. 550 13, 450 | 13, 40 mation 
St. Louis, Mo.: April. 1 
Pennsylvania anthracite— pru, 
SPS. SE SUE eee ae 17. 163 16. 063 | uss October 
Es o0.00 sccm SEs onc seen uee'esad 17. 163 16. 250 | Ib, 1 
se, pituminous.<200000 00 7. 750 7.053 0s Tare base 
. Paul In.: 
t vania anthracite— ae for the 
gg AE 8 OP SRE TE] 18, 250 17.750 17.790 for each 
PD nin sianatindsitahenewedhsevtiess ve 18. 300 17. 750 | 17.19) 
MER ases so Ctinging deh dnéns obmdice cao 14. 383 | 12. 050 12. 1-9 


? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


® Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “ binning."’ Most customers require binning or basket! 


the coal into the 
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the nearest period thereto, as published. As shown in the tab|.. the 
number of articles included in the index numbers for the different 
countries differs widely. These results should not, therefore. be. 

ae — ~ > 
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1OL) BR. veraAGE RETAIL PRICES OF OOAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON FEBRUARY 155, 1921, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1922—Conciluded 
SS = ———_—_——— — _ - 
1922 
City, and kind of coal. Feb. 15, 1921. 
Jan. 15 Feb. 15 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— _ 
Pusneacd, Aang 3 mined. .... 2... 2... cccccs. ces. 17. 700 | 19. 125 19. 125 
eT ES, ee 18. 400 | 20. 000 29. 
BituMUNOUS. «5.222. -. 2.2. eee e ec cc cc ccccsccccccee | 9. 964 9. 000 9. 000 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
El a 28. 650 27. 250 27. 20 
Colorado anthracite— 
SRR SERED dns wins scccscccctcesecscece 26. 750 26, 250 26. 250 
EE EE ey 19, 455 19, 250 19, 250 
Savannah, Ga.: ( 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
eho 6.6 cen us cmnemheends ereeboded ce * 19. 100 3 17. 100 217.100 
. I inch Mintatins cuba bhhien <dgeie> ccs ocdibeesd 3 19. 100 3 17.100 317.100 
= incon RES» » anechensiomee coc adaabeba 315. 100 3 12. 267 | 3 12. 267 
~} Scranton, Pa.: } | 
. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee Oe wets one's oo os 00 0 0 aig Bats ited 9. 833 9. 700 9. 700 
I Se ee 9. 833 9. 700 9. 700 
Seattle, Wash.: 
i ewe dns danieeds daceducsémmhws ese eee 411. 595 410. 130 410, 107 
Springfield, Hi.: 
oe EE Oe 4. 950 4.575 | $, 450 
4 7” Washington, D. C.: 
a Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Cert chess was vokwsbatcospuetweseedoeee 1 15. 336 1 14.943 | 114.814 
8 t= GS ae Sete a ie } 1 15. 500 1 14. 621 1 14. 621 
°° ie a ee 141. 555 19, 096 | 19,112 
14. 957 | Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ten is made 
la: This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
$l ‘Pricesinzone A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. The 
, a cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.75 to $2.80, according to distance. 
004 
7» J) Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
ren Countries. 
1a 813 HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
Ss 43 . . ° . 
| countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 
base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected 
io» |e instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables 
v0 I of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
uo fe For Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 


eT] 


4 Sth 


and the city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as 
published in the original sources. With three exceptions all these 
are shown on the July, 1914, base in the source from which the infor- 
mation is taken. The index numbers for Belgium are computed on 
April, 1914, as the base period, those for Germany on the average of 
October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914, while those for Rome 
are based on the first half of 1914. The index numbers here shown 
for the remaining countries have been obtained by dividing the index 
for each month specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or 
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the nearest period thereto, as published. As shown in the table, {), 


number of articles included in the index numbers for the diff,; 


countries differs widely. These results should not, therefore, be 


sidered as closely comparable one with another. 
also, the figures here shown are not absolutely 
month to month over the entire period, owing to slight cl. 


in the list of commodities included at successive dates. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STA 





OTHER COUNTRIES. 
[July, 1914—100.] 














month s 


2 Average for October , 1913, Jenutry, April, and July, 1914. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 

















Canada: 
29 food- 
stuffs; 
60 cities. 
Weighted. 











United 
States: 22 
foodstuffs, 
comber, | Australia: | tte: 
Year and | 1920; since stuffs: (variable); 
month. —— 30 towne — Is. 
- 1 ot 
stuffs; | Weighted. weighted. 
51 cities 
(variable). 
. Weighted. 
a ee | 
ious 100 100 | 1 100 
October...... 103 | | ae 
J sy 101 107 
acs Met BT I... ccccce 
MG s5s% sens 97  , Se 
) See 98 OE ee 
October...... 101 BD Ais to stresesie 
1916 
January...... 105 soe 
ae 107 Eee 
July... ws 109 , Sere 
Winsaaid 119 i, bE nae 
. 1917. om s 
anuary...... p a 
February. 130 OT eRe ae 
March 130 | eae 
ner eS ee 142 ye SRT 
ay... 148 | aR 
June. . 149 SESE 
July... 143 Be 
August 146 4 Age 
September. . . 150 Eis. sidpelchant 
October...... 154 i ceed peade 
November. . . 152 > pee Seer eeae 
December. .. 154 BP leurs cs dec< 
J Ray 157 i20 | 
ee . ek) 
February.... 158 PG. .bkess 
my dll shibeens ro 7 FREY 
oe ane a ~~ ie bh 
GUO» a ckddice 159 el emia 
FG. HAL 164 Gee Siliiit. 23 
Jeter wee 5 ee 168 BE ha Bow « silken ae 
Ocober 3 i? iat asaiilees <iaetl 
November. . . 179 es et 
December... . 183 134 |..... ék04, 2 
J ay 181 140 639 
anuary...... 
Sha oa Ah 
. Aprily..<.-.-. 178 145 374 
Cette ee 181 146 351 
Jume......... 180 147 344 
1 April, 1914. 





_ 
—) 
a 


os 
_ 
ee 
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France: Family 
budget, 13 articles. 





ent 


CON- 


In a few Instances. 
comparable fro 


in Ges 


TES AND CERTAIN 


Denmark Germany: 
Family | , ‘amily 
Bh 1. ‘Cities over} food’ 
udget; | 10,000 budget: 
5 persons. population Paris only.) 5 persons, 
eighted. (except | Weighted. Weighted. 
| Paris). | 
| Weighted. 
wal 2100 100 100 
eee [oosterseete|teeeeeeeceelen, 
Penoosdeeul | 2110 120 
beans « dng Ptbwsaecesel 114 
128 | 2 123 | 120 
atl denalieh ii ianis ile nae 118 
“te Sai) 2133 | 134 
Sees besweda 2 137 132 
146 2141, 129 
hi ae ewe l } 2 146 135 
| 
i he ahem tl 2 154 | 139 
EEE < eee 
wee Paes ‘otis 147 
enGitigle mass ees vane) 
ieee 2200; °° 184 |. 
Peceeseescclecbeoseseces Jweeeeeneees .s 
Ka esh ate 2211 | 191 
RP ees ws. HG lekbeeess...|.- 
Magar et 2232 | 218 
oy Una 1837; 2 244 | ia ov 206 |. 
Hilt. .s0iealdce.gant..ts..... 
pein ENE. #200 | 238 
248 |... 
Zaé |... 
248 |... 
257 NG 
268 |... 
264 |... 
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INDE? 


July......4 








Se ptem ber'| 
October. . . 
November 


: December. 


1920. 
January.... 


© February.. 


March...... 
April.....-. 
May.....-. 


Septem ber. 
October... .. 
November. 
December... 


1921. 
January.... 
February .. 


Septem ber. 
October... 
November. 
December... 


Year and 
month. 


1915, 


1917. 
January... 
February .. 
March..... 


AND CER?Apy 
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ible tl INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRIC ES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN 
le :, OTHER cou NTRIES—Continued. 


liffe rent 


Ee ¢ ‘On- “i 
ts | United | | France: Family 
yr . States: 22 budget, 13 articles, 
e fri m foodstuffs, 
| to De- : | Belgium: | Denmark: Germa 
tha iN Ges | cember, Avuele: 54 articles yee g Family Family 
Yearand / 1920; since stuffs: (variable);| stame ¢ food” [Cities over food 
month. that time, 30 towns. | Brussels. 60 cities. budget; | 10.000 | budget: 


ersons. population’ Paris only.) 5 persons, 


43 food- ot 
stuffs; | Weighted. | weighted, by eighted. Weighted.| (exc ept | Weighted. | Weighted, 



































5l cities Paris). 
(variable) .| Weighted. 
| Weighted. | 
i—__—— sf 
| | 
ee 186 147 354 186 2 289 261 
August....... 188 148 348 PS ra Ms __, } Ae 
September. . .| 184 148 342 A TN Seen “" _. . 4, Ren 
7ermany Oetober...... | 184 156 7 192 2 201 283 
Family November... .| 188 | 158 341 4 ease Eernabc, Z. 280 | 
food December. . ..| 193 158 359 | PD cSthdann AEE wats, eer en 
ud get | | 
Perso 1920, | 
Veighted January...... 197 160 410 | 206 2319 «| ee 
February 196 163 445 212 *, eee 297 S34 
March........ 196 163 473 | SRY Sreenente 339 1,008 
April......... 207 173 488 215 2379 358 1; 123 
Pee. 211 176 492 224 beast 379 1,178 
ore 215 187 490 228 po 1 369 1,133 
SE 215 194 479 227 2 388 373 1,156 
100 August....... 203 194 480 221 bhi. 373 1,049 
September... 199 197 493 215 cas 407 1,032 
October... ._. 194 192 505 213 2450 420 1,129 
November. .. 189 186 499 206 426 1, 184 
December... . 175 184 493 200 4124 1,272 
1921. | 
January...... 169 186 477 195 276 2 429 | 410 1, 265 
February . 155 184 457 fee fasi..... Snail 382 1,191 
March........ 153 18] 429 |} RSS Cote if 359 1,188 
AQUE. ..0s0ach 149 173 417 171 2 363 328 1,171 
| ney = 142 168 404 165 . 317 1,152 
FURR... ccaek 141 165 405 150 312 1,175 
Sdiy.....ct5 145 161 393 148 236 | 91350 306 1/274 
August....... 152 158 403 Eee Pis.... eh hckesé oe 317 1, 399 
Septem ber. . . 150 154 406 159 |... ee 329 1, 418 
October... lates pert 411 Sa 348 | 331 1 532 
November. .. 149 146 417 _ | Seas hi tin wis oat, 326 1,914 
December... . 147 OGD ees oss cc ch 2 a sive 323 2, 088 
} 
Italy: | | | 
Great | Ae Nether- New ’ Sw itser. 
: Britain: —_ lands: 27 | Zealand: | 5 ae ihe | eee ad | Sweden: | land: 
Year and 21 food- budget; foodstuffs;| 59 food- | any | Africa: 21 articles; groups of 
5p t 





Ts:/ 

month. stuffs; Amster- | stuffs: = oa! | foodstut | 44 towns. foodstuffs. 

600 towns. | gpg dam. | 25 towns. | Be valk Wacken Weighted. Not 
Weighted. Weighted. | Weighted. Weighted .| B g : weighted. 


| 


ei 





























oh SUN 100 £100 5 100 100 | 100 | 6100 190 7100 
October... ... SEE mene! BON Blbece ccs. Wakes i alah 2 107 7 103 
1915, 
January. asden 118 | ae Vee adis<vencetl 2113 | 7 107 
eee a 124 of een | er? erem ine 2121 | 74114 
BR 1323 9 ies. occcs. | ae | 6107 | 2124 | 7119 
vowdeh 140 aes DS MIB |e seeeen sees feeeeeee sce] 2 128 | 1120 
| | | 
1916, 
eee 145 1? | it Sisal 2 130 7 126 
0%tane ee 149 _ _} eee 118 P4 eo ccc ngahloebvcses, Li 2134 7129 
| ds be Si 161 | SS 119 5 160 | 6116 | 2142 7140 
owes on 168 poe wed ear, 3 46 ye 2152 144 
| j 
1917, i 
January... .. 187 | ee 127 paigee dia cadet itiGanke. 160 148 
February... . 189 | | 3 Paper ree Ry. 166 |... wa 
March..°""” 192 | CR ee feng: capt oe 170 | 158 
? Quarter beginning month specified. ® Year 1913. ? Previous month. 
‘ January-July. * For calendar year. * August, 
[671] 
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ITED STATES AND CEI) LIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 
} | | Cee Sees. xe . * 
| Italy: | ‘ 
itedn: P amil =r od lands: 27 Zealand: Norway: +. reg Sweden: | jan: 5 
Yearand | 21 food- . | foodstuffs; 59 food- Seed” SdeodonseedMaaetieles:| oro...) 
month stuffs; | budget; |“ aiister- | ‘stuffe: food | foodstuflsy Gatowns, | peo? o 
; 600 towns. | ven rey dam. 25 towns. out a Woeichted Weighted. »N - 
Wie Weighted. Weighted | Weighted. ‘ r Weighted 
| 
| ‘7 & r 

April.........| 104 | ee | 5 CAEL Speed 175 

aes 198 | ACRE f RP ) CTE 175 
BN 3 202 ft es * oe SRS © OG RE | 175 ) 

Pkaknccens 204 |  ) TEE | RRC» 6 128 | 177 

A St... 202 | . eae 127 gai np ay 181 

September. .. 206 Aa tae Tene 4 ened 187 
ber...... 197 OI REA 6 ccsesuk | TT si sinwaclt dmecien ce 192 ; 

November. .. 206 _ | eae >} + SRS 7 Repeal 200 
son 205 ns batens des i | ee. ees 212 n 

1918. | 

sheild c 206 Sa bo eee 128 221 
February. . .. 208 | NP ee Fi eat Spe 2 129 227 
March... --| 207 | | Rae a 131 235 204 
Te 206 | aaa ss hegre 134 247 

EY | 207 | SE ped candi. oer... _ 136 258 

owe ......... 208 1yy oo | __) ae 135 261 | ym) 
Pads cccecs 210 |}. | RRA 139 279 134 268 
August.......) 218 Dt Giassecinedel 141 ) See 134 230 |. 
September... 216 BO 4s pos csnsis {> Regeper 135 24 25 

ee 229 SEB Juin... 20200 600 fre... .. <n 139 310 |. 
November... 233 Stskesesvhadl 144 | 275 135 _—..... 
December... .. 229 ___, SRR 150 275 134 330 959 
aman. | 230 259 | 5 

ts 195 | 14 279 136 | 339 
February.... 230 258 | 212 | 142 278 137 | 334 
March........| 220 243 | 205 | 141 | 278 137 331 25 
ya 213 230 196 142 | 276 139 337 
May.c-0.22-2) 207 232 136 142 | 283 139 328 
JUD ......... 204 225 204 143 290 141 319 261 
Juiy........../ 209 206 210 | 144 289 139 310 |. 
August....... 217 207 207 | 146 291 145 313 |. 
September . ..| 216 214 203 | 148 298 145 309 |. 
October... ... 222 241 204 | 150 300 154 307 |. 
November. . .| 231 246 202 153 297 167 309 |. 
December. -| 234 252 199 155 299 170 307 245 

1920. 
ammary...... 236 275 203 158 299 177 298 244 
February... 235 299 205 | 160 297 187 290 |. 
March........ 233 300 205 162 298 183 291 | 244 
April......... 235 310 206 162 305 183 297 43 
May.......... 246 325 209 163 311 188 294 |. 
pdlbedis« <= 255 315 210 163 311 194 294 
Sereneae 258 318 217 167 319 197 297 | 2465 
adios 262 322 219 171 333 196 i 
a 267 324 223 173 336 195 307 |. 

lil aie 270 341 226 177 340 197 306 | 2 
November. 291 361 220 176 342 196 303 |.. 
December... 282 375 208 179 342 1X8 204 Pe 

1921. 
January... ... 278 367 199 178 334 172 283 43 
February . . .. 263 376 - 20+ = 175 4- 308 165 262 237 
March........ 249 386 199 169 300 160 253 234 
Seen “RE t 238 432 193 | 169 300 156 245 23 

SS SAE®. t 232 420 isg 167 |. 292 152 237 212 
} SR 218 409 136 166 290 144 234 210 
Wilitenn scons 220 402 135 164 292 139 232 2i4 

tugust....... 226 416 184 163 | 297 134 234 ay 
September. .. 225 430 184 161 290 133 | 228 y 
October... ... 210 461 184 156 |p Re Saree 218 2u0 
November. . . 200 459 173 152 wh Oe | 211 198 
December. ... jp ee 159 150 268 125 202 192 
6 For calendar year 
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Changes in Wholesale Prices. 
JN THE following table the wholesale prices of a num 
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PAL Wholesale Prices in February. 


compared with the previous month, is shown by information 
gathered in representative markets by the United States 
Department. of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
zhted increase, Which was most pronounced among farm products and food- 
stuffs, brought the bureau’s weighted index number up to 151 for 
February, a gain of 2 per cent over the level of the month before. 
Farm products, owing to rapid advances in cotton, wheat, corn, 
19 oats, rye, flaxseed, cattle, hogs, and sheep, rose from a weighted aver- 
age of 116 in January to 126 in February, an increase of over 84 per 
cent. Food products, following those of the farm, advanced 3 per 
cent over the January level. Ss the group of miscellaneous com- 
modities, including among others suth important articles as bran and 
mill-feed middlings, cottonseed meal and oil, linseed meal, and 
slaughterhouse tankage, the increase was 2? per cent. 

In the four groups of cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, build- 
me ing materials, and chemicals and drugs no change in the general 

: price level was reported. Metals, on the other hand, decreased 
254 approximately 1? per cent and house-furnishing goods one-half of 1 
er cent in the two months. 

Of the 327 commodities, or price series, for which comparable data 
for January and February were obtained, increases were found to 
have occurred for 101 commodities and decreases for 102 commodi- 
ties. In the case of 124 commodities no change in average price 
was reported. 


A DISTINCT upward trend of wholesale prices in February, as 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 





























[1913—=100.] 
1 ——=_" = ee : ——— -—- 4 
1922 
244 Commodity groups. plea 
244 January. | February. 
245 
r OO ane pecpeessseots 129 116 126 
oH I onc Libsvtscbcytneccceccecaacsdbebs decestces 150 134 138 
Cloths and clothing..................... en eee ee eee 198 183 183 
EN i a0 ob Fino 0 do5hs sec ewesswsocsdbededueseseses 218 183 183 
Metals and metal products.......- ee. Pee, | ens. 146 117 115 
Building materials........... ih de ste) sto cweeweswnek Lily es satire 221 202 202 
LD och, Sits d sodas htegenvevecesdhiddiavasssenss 178 159 159 
House-furnishing goods... ..... . es Ae cnwes WAG sia gs000ses 277 214 213 
; Miscellaneous... . . RR Ue ae eee wre HTS, geass 180 146 150 
pon I sid oes ssbb bsaccnsenasdoedeteduentbesss 167 148 151 
234 —— " / isan eee a Saree 
231 
212 ° ° ° ° 
210 Comparing prices in February with those of a year ago, as measured 
~ by changes in the index numbers, it is found that the general level 
20 declined approximately 94 per cent. The greatest decrease is shown 
— for house-furnishing goods, in which prices fell over 23 per cent. 
- Metals declined 21 per cent, fuel and miscellaneous commodities 16 


per cent, chemicals and drugs 104 per cent, and building materials 84 
per cent in average price. Food declined 8 per cent and cloths and 
clothing 74 per cent in average price in the same time. The smallest 
decrease of all is noted for the group of farm products, in which 
prices declined only 24 per cent. 
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wHOLESALE PRIC®S, JULY, 1920 AND 1921, AND BY MONTHS. 1922. AS COMP 
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Changes in Wholesale Prices. WHOL 


N THE following table the wholesale prices of a number of impor- 
| tant commodities in the first two months of 1922 and in Jul y, 19209 
and 1921, are shown in comparison with average prices in the Jay 
prewar year, 1913. While 1913 can not be regarded as a normal vear 
with respect to the prices of all of the commodities included i), the 
table, it is believed that it furnishes as satisfactory a standard {,) 





































































meas subsequent price fluctuations as any other single jo, — 
would afford. To facilitate the comparison, a section of the table P= hap 
gives prices for the period since 1913 expressed as percentages of the Hides, p 
: ; ; Leather, 
average price in that year. Leather 
Leat. er, S 
WHOLESALE PRICES, JULY, 1920 AND 1921, AND BY MONTHs, 1922, ASCOMPARED \|71;_ Shoes, mer 
AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913. Shoes, wor 
Shoes, ¢ 
AVERAGE MONEY PRICES. a 
wi : Coal, anthr: 
July. 1922 Coal bitum 
Article, ) Unit. 1913 . — Ree eslee 
1920 | 1921 Jan. | Feb, Copper wire 
Pig iron, Be 
‘ream Pig iron, fot 
FOODSTUFFs. Steel billets 
Tin plate, d 
(a) Animal. Pig — pe 
ind... sec. -.eccacseeccene., 100 pounds....| $8. 507 |$15.381 | $8. 406 | $8150 ss. 93 + agg wee 
| MUMMMMMILGLL. 23222ci. .20ccctedtclil.. to) Pound........ 130) 255} 149] 154) as wee ae 
I EEN Rs: OE UK, ae 18. 923 | 18.125 | 13.000 | 13.400 | 14. 09 Petroleum | 
if Hogs, hea Per Oe ee essesseesesesseceesceoeceses 100 pounds. ese 8. 365 14. 856 9. 725 7. 765 | 9. YOO Petroleum, 
Hams, smoked...............0....022.---0004. Pound........ -166 | .377 | = .320) 6221) 267 Petroleum, 
a dacccdhgn5ecnesitekwinecsssccctianc ce Ree cnden, 110 191} .121] .100) iis Gaseline, a 
i a nies d cnscasdaminubinsnstocckenen . 2 =e 127 207 | .142] .116/ 134 se. 
Es 5.50 censtesiac ccccnancecsees dons Barrel......... 22. 471 | 36.250 | 24.500 | 23.100 | 24 875 
| ee Pound........ 154} 308] .255| 240) 23 
i} MR ek ahs oS cbcdyis dh ceccceect disc. cons 100 pounds 4.687 | 6.594 | 2.906 | 5.260 / 6.004 Brick, comr 
aks, Aecevckasecomphsabsees cos ices <sw 103 170} .104] .120) 23 Cement, Po 
ass inde dercccecageehssed'cccrcashil | ae 310 553 - 386 351 . 363 Crushed sto: 
nn tucddl ceniewe anmtsbbanes«cadkenun 4 hes aban - 142 246 - 169 . 200 . 204 Lime, lump 
EC CSS «ctanciviteteasaees vers: Dozen......... . 226 423 | .285 368 16 Gravel... 
TERA 6006000 sh cwesgs ses cebstegesacs meena EEE - 035 070 . 054 - 073 071 Hollow tile. 
0. GO ceed asco upccs samnsienedoccoans ound........ - 163 317 . 189 . 190 175 font, 
Glass, plate 
(b) Vegetable, Glass, wind 
ath, pine? 
Wheat, No. 1, northern.......... Os re. Bushel........ 874] 2.831] 1.438] 1.300) 1.52 wo ae = 
Wheat flour, patent.......................00-. Barrel.........| 4.584 | 13.669] 8.900] 7.000! 7.975 Hemlock 8... 
Wheat flour, ~ a. Skee GUM 3.847 | 12.410] 6.895 | 5.875) 6.700 Maple’... . 
RINE WEE, 05. oco diidacve-.cdscc..0, Bushel........ 625] 1.549] .614] 1484) 572 Oak, white 
STE A a envin one Sibir ame aces deeeenrs 100 pounds....| 1.601 | 3.590] 1,350 - 910 1. 105 Pine, white 
Oats,standard MI oa ans 4 te UE wns enodececeen Bushel........ . 376 - 935 . 371 +375 308 Pine, vellow 
NS RALUES oi Kaaas ce ditde wae seusdecevensicaaa.s Destnanas -636 | .2.232] 1.223; .809 992 Pine, yellov 
Ss se heRs 6 vnwd os} dh occ vaseceaceacs Barrel......... 3.123 | 11.650] 7,004/ 4.940) 6.206 Poplar ?.... 
Barley. malting. Ph eesccc cee decvescecssesecccce Bushel........ - 625 1, 214 - 645 . 582 » 633 Spruce nu 
INOD §s Sas sndcp Selb escardderscees Pound........ - 051 - 125 . 033 . 049 . 049 Shingles, rec 
PMSS..c:... ene. c Bushel........ 614] 3.570| 1.485 |. 1.242) 1199 ben edna 
Colles PAID wnuvis. 0s cde kdiic cess cheossens Pound........ -043 | 1,191 055) . 049 Nails. wire. ; 
ss ihtiin dp ossccganchededsssedine net ab agg -lll| .131 065 | .096 . 090 Pipe, cast-ir 
DPOGSEMes be eePhEbasccsccccsebabsccdveccetoe ca ee eee . 066 . 165 O84 . 098 . 108 Steel, struct: 
Raisins?............. itis sce capdbubbinssceaghebie é a -054) .248/ .188/ .150 150 Terneplate 
is in cede tna accede Rin» ateeladion , ae -248| .365 220} .300 . 300 Lead, carbo 
Cottomeeed Off... 2. ccc cece ccc cccccccs ce ALE * Oe 073 132 086 - 086 . 101 Linseed oil 
Turpentine, 
TEXTILES AND LEATHER Goops. Zine oxide ¢ 
Cotton, middling.................sec2-00 AP, SEY SCAR 128] .410/ 1124) 1179] IN rsa 
‘otton yarn, ed..... BSdascccstbdbassiass ES Se . 221 701 241 326 313 11913, gu 
Gi Amoskeag. ..........2..0.0ccceeee ied: een . 065 . 242 108 126 126 1913, Jul 
Sn iictstacrscrtpagnetoeteradiocess | eee -081 | . 333 137 147 47 * 1913, fro. 
Print cloth, 27-inch. 222222222222222222222. bile 100) .62)..- 085 | 2142]: 058 056 1913, Ne 
ee , brown... Tee ee eee eee eee ee ee es eee wey . . 073 (3) . 100 118 il * 1913, Ne 
Silk, raw, Kansai........................... --| Pound........ 3.640 | 4.608} 5.733) 6.762] 6. 566 * 1913, Ne 
medium............... thee <tesdehe 4x4 OD) wb 65 00 471; .909} , 491 582 673 © 1913, Ne 
Worsted yarn, 2-32s.................00. greqess agés tls «ccbaae 77! 17. 1150) 1.277! = 1.300 " 1913, Ne 
' Estimated price. No market quotation. 
? 1913, London layer; subsequent prices, coast seeded. 
* No quotation, 
{4574] 
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nDor 3 AVERAGE MONEY PRICES. 
Hor. % 
1909 ree me: os ———SS === 
C last ¥ July. 1922 
vear Article. U nit. | 1913 
: the : 1920 1921 Jan. Feb 
d for GS ey 
; : TEXTILES AND LEATHER GOODS—continued., 
year 
able Clay worsted suitings. ........................ | a | $1.382 | $5.23 | $2.565 | $2545 | $0 4 
table = storm serge, S-imoM...... 2.2... kee eee eee ne “ae -563 | 1.421} i885], Si3 | = S13 
f the oe" ee eee :-| Pound........ 184] .204/ 1.139] .165/ | 160 
Leather, chrome calf.......................... | Squarefoot....| .270/ .875| | 525 ” 465 * 465 
Use IR wes deiiss......0)5...0..-. mae, ndheans -250} 1.025| .675] .700| *700 
Ree GOe Ms dh. a eli cds co cicccccccaces ae . 449 | .900 | .550 . 525 | 525 
WITH NS eee reer eee  —— ae | 3.113} 9.100) 7.000] 6.750 6. 750 
ao Sosa lite MIE she a oma | 2.175} 7.750! 5.600] 5.250] 5.250 
SNS, GEA 6.0 eS 605 och ccth cc cccccloccek Petvcaccs -833 | 2.470) 1.710] 1.568! 1.568 
MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTS. 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut ea ee eee 2,240 pounds..| 5.313 9.551 | 10.502 | 10. 641 | 10. 633 
Coal, bituminous, mine run................... 2,000 pounds..| 2. 200 6.900 | 4.600 3. 750 3. 600 
Sa ial oon sens cnc ccc ccceccclocves do.........| 2.440 | 14.375 | 2.906] 2.750 3. 038 
ee EES Cn ee ane -157 |} .190| .125 . 136 129 
Feb, ee EET LT) Cee er ere eeee eee | i ie .167 | 230 . 149 .155 153 
= Pigiron, Bessemer.................. ubdan es -| 2,240 pounds. .| 17.133 | 47.150 | 22.835 | 21.560 | 21. 460 
ate Pe a oi ee. cas cc's exc cclocs cc do.........| 16.008 | 46.400 | 22.085 | 21.260 | 20. 835 
een lee Pitandes 25.789 | 62.500 | 32.250 | 28.000 | 28. 000 
Tin plate, domestic, coke ..................... 100 pounds. . 3.558 | 7.500} 5.688] 4.750! 4.713 
PAG CAR. «naw seen aden cnccccewencccccccceccsees Pound........ . 449 . 491 . 278 .320! =. 305 
, Ce eee eee eee paee ( . 044 . O86 . 044 . 047 . 047 
o. O38 Wire, barbed, fence............. | Oe 100 pounds....| 2.209 | 4.720] 3.843 3.530 | 3.455 
» 145 , eS > eae ee 058 . 082 048 051 | 049 
14. 000 Petroleum, crude, Pennsylvania.............. Barrel......... 2.450 | 6.100} 2.250] 3.300] 3.250 
1. WD Sa iis do.........| .9384| 3.500] 1.000] 2.250 2. 250 
+ 204 Petroleum, refined, w. w........ © bh SES SE Gallon ........ | .12 . 260 . 220 218 | 210 
o ie GQPOHINO, SNOUT eb dans cs cc.5.... A TR Bee a ae .300 | =. 235 263 245 
“4. S79 BUILDING MATERIALS. 
©. O94 WOM CR aes ccc cc cccccccccsccessce SNS Aocsccs | 6.200 19.845 | 15.177 | 13.866 13.749 
— | EE See eee  Saeaee | 1.005 | 2.084] 1.975 | 1.741 1.716 
“009 GmbehMieis, |. :.......-....00003 eee. Cubic yard....| .900| 1.950| 1.950| 1.850 1. 800 
MMA, Maas nos. s so cee cs cccneccedccc 2,000 pounds..| 4.430 | 11.148 | 9.777! 8.590) & 533 
— eae ds odocc cc cccccccectccscsfocece _ ae .432 |) 1.142 . 969 941 . 947 
po es oon cractcmnagnacessnss I eh . 064 .152| .095 . 082 082 
- Peabo ae boos ccc cet ccdcccccccei 2,000 pounds. . 315 . 784 . 675 . 638 638 
GRR i itiaatesscs.s SERIE a mm |e Square foot.... . 318 . 820 . 700 . 500 500 
Glew, We accuesss.............. is inchenssndictie 50 square feet..| 2.221 | 6.555 | 5.130] 4.275 3. 420 
1 599 me LO 4.284 6.280) 4.246] 4.360 4. 280 
7 on EE 1,000 feet...... 9.208 29.500 | 11.500 | 11.500 12. 500 
6 700 wesc cccccect cesses cnceselecces do.........| 24.227 51.750 | 30.125 | 30.500 | 30.500 
oe Maple’......... Swe aad cncnevcancthtncerecs Fidos do.........| 38.364 112.500 | 51.250 | 49.500 | 49.500 
1 105 CR I eittin oe cc peadessceccscsescccfecece do.........| 60.591 142. 500 | 55.250 | 60.700 | 57. 500 
” 0g PR hse weces sa cessccccosaccesfesece do.........| 36.864 | 84.000 | 76.000 | 62.000 | 62.000 
* 009 NS nn ine OB cveawess 23. 036 | 65.320 | 32.270 | 41.910 | 43.530 
” Ong PEND) POUT IIIS i cc ce cece cw cnccfeccce gees ova 14. 464 | 42.750 | 19.220] 20.470 19.810 
"633 a Sones Nene do.........| 61.727 |112. 500 | 53.250 | 57.500 | 57.500 
049 ee dt a aan GB. c0s sce 27. 864 , 49.000 | 33.500 | 32.600 31. 000 
189 Shingles, red cedar....................-.-..++. 1,000..........| 1.967 | 4.570] 2.430] 2.990| 2.910 
"O49 Bars, PD Hi dUk oo okie... sda. ese 100 pounds....' 1.376 | 3.050! 2.100! 1.500 1. 500 
oe — - SSSR CSR Ra i daansanat Kae | 4.100} 2.913} 2.600) 2.475 
103 il ~~? °° RRR rrseEnEee 2,000 pounds. .| 23.371 | 76.300 | 52.300 | 47.300 47.300 
130) Semen, MEN UNII So-dk ts ok. bid ee neces 100 pounds....| 1.510 | 3.100} 2.100| 1.500 1. 500 
309 GEM, «nk Dude e i sdibewecceee 200 pounds....| 6.937 | 14. 100 | 12.100 | 9.600 9.60 
101 Lead, carbonate of.............-.-....-..---.. POURG......0¢ . 068 mel. .«.el. 13 
ft SSOP RRS Tea Gallon........ .462 1.520) .744| .720 818 
i” Sennen anne do.........| .428| 1.509) .613| .909 . 903 
atk 0. bo Wd. . dibb occ cece ARES SA | .054/ .000| .073| .073 073 
isl Seah dR Ai sodas abipd eos cds ss eceesfecees itwecass . ae . 053 . 053 . 048 . 048 
319 ‘1913, gun metal, button; subsequont prices, kid, lace. 
T * 1913, July, 1920 and 1921, gun metal, button; subsequent prices, gun-metal polish. 
tai * 1913, from U. 8. Geological Survey; subsequent prices, average for United States. 
bend 7 1913, New York market, spruce lath; subsequent prices, f. 0. b. mill. 
- * 1913, New York market; subsequent prices, Chicago market. 
4 * 1913, New York market; subsequent prices, Cincinnati market. 
th © 1913, New York market; subsequent prices, Buffalo market. 
"' 1913, New York market; subsequent prices, Boston market. 
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| July. 
Article. Unit. | 1913 7 
| 1920 | 1924 Jan 
| >} 
CHEMICALS, } 
3 panies | | ae $0. 013 | $0.023 | $0. 012 $0.014 | ¢ 
su Bes oid bow sie Rw eds daubheces, —_ do.........| 010] 611} .g0g} pdt | rn 
Alcohol, NAS 809 SB lon, Jie s....+, | Gallon... 2... -366 | 1.110 352) 385 | 48 heat flour 
Alcohol, grain....__- De) eee ee: Oh: do.........| 2.499] (3) 4.700! 4.700) 4 5p orn, No. 2, 
EE merkitins 4.08... wwe... ..... . 088 . 083 . 058 . 055 | nge ‘orn meal .. 
gee | SEAR SiR eet Ray do.......... .197} 1283! [150] ‘je,| i; Jaoats, stand 
BME EERescc,si......400..,..50),... 27 100 pounds....| .583 | 3. 999 2.470 | 2. 088 | | Qs Rye, No. 2. 
| ER ERIE LOE GRO cer Seer Pound......_. O15} 060} = .038 | | 36, 035; feBye flour... 
a en EE OR nana < Dornan: 2,240 pounds. .| 22.000 | 20.000 | 15.000 15.000 | 14 9) [eeBarley 
Sahih +icdsivseci det... 0... Pound........| 971 j . 056 066 0 joe, Hond 
NID. 5 0.06.00..06..0....cademsect lee 2,000 pounds. .| 7, 667 21.000 | 11.600 | 10. 900 9 a7 Potatoes, wl 
Amm  Giiivciccdaccs..cc. 100 pounds... 3.141 | 6.450] 2910} 9713 | 2 Sy Sugar, gram 
osp PSAP UNTO oes i Sbvsine oye dees Pounds../ 3.408 | 11.000| 5 000 | 3.250 3. OF oilee, ’ 
Sods, nitrate of... 0000000200000 iti 100 pounds....| 2.469 3.350 2.270| 2 350 2 ro as as 
ES 
HOUSE-FURNISHING Goops, Tea, se 
lottonseed 
Carpets, Axminster... iF 1.076 | 4.176} 3.024) 9 784 | ory 
,fombination............ |. obedsbobvasced Bach. ........ 22. 500 | 66.000 | 37.250 | 37.259 | 37.250 
> ugh eee ee een entats = Weewds soa an ag on 61.500 | 615m _— 
y eee a ne Sere Os .0 . 89. - 000 | 54. 000 | 54.000 nes, 5 
a a rR bo 15. 000 | 55.500 | 31.500 | 31.500 | 31,54) tee wha + 
CI sth satninesccsi--...0cc... 0. Each....... | 18. 500 | 58.000 | 34.000 | 34.000 | 3 >) [MEEGinghai, Al 
Plates, white, granite... -°* 2.7" aden. daant vi “463 | 1.260} 1.260] 980) oy) I mesa Poy 
Sand saucers, white, granite... 7.7" |} do..... 570 | 1.620} 1.620} 1.960 | 1. 8p Print cloth, 
Tumblers, BGR eb eccedstceececensscccsccah..._- é. 120} -320} = .255| .200/ am Sheeting, bre 
Knives and forks... 0007000222720 1220720°0"" Gross... 22... 5. 750 | 14.500 | 13.500 | 12.000 | 19 om mw, Be 
| , Sc 
MISCELLANEOUS. Worsted ee! 
/ors 
SE itanscidicesescacn Lo: Pound........ . 067 - 095 . 050 -055 | 53 ne Sy pr 
ubrica Si diicuddsassnecacnbticd. a - 143 . 454 . 220 . 230 230) Hides, packe 
Mill-feed middlings...-- °°" "" 2° 7°77""7**77777 2,000 pounds. .| 19.452 | 53.875 | 13, 781 | 20.250 | 25.375 Leather, chro 
v7 agen stg Pound..._.__ . 023 - 058 - 053 - 085 | Us Leather, glaz 
Ru SE =¢ 590i benag-- satiny on. c.. sha do.........[ .307 - 353 - 164 - 193 M8 Leather, sole, 
aanery Be OMAMS OD 0 0.0 6S bie da 00 HHSs oc cccce 100 bars Db diecee 3. 528 7. 056 5. 390 4. 900 1. oO) Shoes, men’s, 
, la OP APES b> <s nae bdns alate om «osc Pound.....__- - 087 . 093 . 071 - 051 051 Shoes, Wome! 
NOUS? hehe ->-.ctege-ctem 100 pounds....| 2.225} 8 259/| 3° 438] 2.545 = 2.525 shoes, childre 
RELATIVE PRICES. 
re ee eee ann eerie ae Coal, enthend 
ar i eS  —— Coal, bitumin 
July. 1922 — ee 
per, electr 
Article. 1130 |}——_—_—_—___|___ : Cop er wire .. 
Pig iron, Bess 
_ | | Jam. | Feb Pig iron, foun 
witli =e —)|———j — : Steel aa oe: 
Ti te, don 
3 FOoDsTUrRS. | Pig tin oe: 
(a) Animal. | Whe barbed, 
Ne a 0. SE doo iE A... db dea- dice... 100} 180-8} 988) 95.8/ 101.5 Jie Zine, slab...” 
Best frest 6000002002000 00} gee] MSI / 18s) 20 Bi Petroleum, cn 
| oealig Be Serre? ers eih as dobre. 4 i cPU ENE, IL... 100 95.8 68.7 70.8 74.0 Petroleusn’ a 
Remmean #080408... 8 ised. i. uta lio 100} 177.6/| 116.3 92.8; i118 ; ’ 
Hains, smoked eat eee ee ee | aaa | 100} 226.8} 192.5] 133.0) \so8 Casoline, mote 
I Rae eee: Dein Annee Cort aii 100 | 173.6) 100.5 91.0; 107.0 
be gg PERRRECRR BE? Shia nantes ete tie | 100; 162.4) LiLd}| 99.7 | 105.3 
ng eget VERE: OR « ReRReRRentRRR nidhierbi | 100} 161.3] 109.0 102.8; 110.7 Brick, commo: 
RES SRS eebe: sakepamannnee teroe eae | 200) 190.9) 165.5] 1557) 1639 BB Cement Pony 
BRERA UN one levii... elvsc,cvssccuesdiu. | 300) 60.7) 620) 112.2; 130.0 BBR Crushed stone 
Renee otaaaata 100; 165.9] 101.9) 117.1) |! lump. 
oan | ARR RR RRR RrntS ore ramen nT | 100] 1780! 195] tsi) to Gravel... 
hole milk....- >|”. nthe P Wheshsohiee: cheat 100} 173.3] 119.4! i408) 1441 Hollow tile . 
Eggs, 5 hope RRR carbene 100} 187.4] 126.2) 163.0) 139 s Repent 
oan ISIE th as eae paler 100) 196.9 152.4) 296.3 199.7 Glass, plate. 
_- hdhhate ELEC ETT ee Sole: RE I) 100} 195.3} 116.2!) 116.8  j07 Glass, window 
| , pine... .. 
(6) Vegetable. 14 Ne 
Hemlock... ... 
qypeets Me-1, northern... cece cee, 100 | 324.1] 164.7, 148.8 4.2 ~ SPR 
SRI wtensncccseaccele eccelncen 100! 298.2! 194.2. 152.7 174.0 , white, pile 
> No quotation. * No quotatic 
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RELATIVE PRICES—Continued. 








July 1922 
Article. | 1913 
e 1920 | 1921 Jan. Feb 
= a — a — } 
_ Foopsturrs—Concluded. 
| 
$).013 (b) Vegetable—Concluded. 
. IRE Wl Ui Eidic 6 5 shh ons on os sce scecsscecscees 100 | 322.6] 179.2) 152.7 174.2 
= RE Bis cle din 400.0 wid din sce vos veceess+ceeees: | 100 | 247.8 98. 2 77.4] 91.4 
= EES win dn 545s «9 wd + ocnnccs cass 5 getior My lye } 100 2294.3 84.3 56.9 69.0 
k DS. 26. 44. .,<0sa0--0-0ccoceccsaceseceees | = 100 | 248.8] 98.7| 99.7 | 105.9 
pi RIL Ob de Kidd atihd on cn nconsannncnvcnnncds | 100} 350.9] 192.2) 127.2] 156.0 
qn, Mmmeye MlOUr....------+----- +--+ +e ence eee eee ee ee eee weer 100 | 373.0) 227.1 | 158.2 198. 7 
14. 00 ID Bibs AEB a's = Sn 9.516 0 «6 04g 00s onc enveqeccccescces 100 | 194.1 103.1 93.1 101. 1 
roe Rice, eS a, DAME Ss oo AMS co onc canenenccancecesess 100 | 246.6 64.7 97.4 97.4 
_ IIIb wis Sc CARs 5 5 alts oo conc an qevaceaccecccese 100 | 581.2] 241.7) 202.2 193.5 
ase sug a A BEN... SHAS o caicecnnganagnancacececs 100 | 447.3] 127.9) 112.4 115.2 
98 RING GMETE 5 oo Sn SBS 0.6 ils 5-55 sn ca nwnccssaneccces 100 | 117.3 58.1 | 86.5 81.0 
2. $05 kdl 5 dihd vcs oocescccneaactacscens | 100 251. 5 128. 7 | 148 6 156.3 
a a ee ee eee ee SE Care eae te 00; 3A4l. 258. 3 06.7 206 
MER GRIEL, & dis Sn Lethe a candids n<ewdecccccecestncccuse | 100 | 147. 88. 6 120. 8 120.8 
Eh BMAE «ola do dain 3 00 onisb-ccavees i | 100 | 182.2} 118.3 118.1 139.3 
: ja TEXTILES AND LEATHER GOops. 
L.4 ‘ P 
Tt ti‘(i‘(‘(“‘ MY ese nt | 100! 320.6] 96.6! 140.0] 141.2 
1. 509 EES SEE a ee filed 100 | 316.7] 108.9) 147.3 141.3 
an SIRES rn sesceeseee-| 100] 372.5] 106.2] 103.9 193.9 
~§ j=  —_ Seng enn Rene mennEE | 100] 412.4] 169.8! 181.9] 1819 
1 on es oh. casa nacccerecacce nate eice heeiae 10} 411.6] 124.3 167.5 163 2 
an Seong, WEG M-5..-------.-............ = AREL on ceeonen 100 (3) 136.4 160.3 159.8 
ann ES ee kaha a eta atnoeaton 100 | 126.6] 157.5 185.8 180. 4 
Wool, scoured, medium..................... apy ee nee 100 | 189.9} 102.6 121.6 140. 5 
EE tren oo bans scence cecc cs cccesscees diakptes 100 | 225.3] 148.1) 164.5 167.4 
Clay worsted suitings.............. SR awake acca Deine kas eae 100 | 392.4] 185.6) 184.2 180. 7 
ele ccc cnawsacse ceedecscck 100 | 252.6] 157.3! 144.9 144.9 
<7 ai Es clos 0.0.05 bonne venice cecccsccccceseses -| 100} 160.1 75.5 | 89.7 87.0 
a — poe yee DT Ea nines shit ton kn cain bee cats nc cece 100 | 324.6 194. 7 172.5 172.5 
Ki ww hin «soc <s een cehvedeecdsgess bs siesbabh | 100} 409.3] 260.6 279.6 279 6 
18 ee peeccresenal 100 | 200.5} 1226 117.0 117.0 
. ~ —, men’s, calf, IS Eee es OTA 100 | 202.3) 224.9) 216.8] 216.8 
US ) a alles @ichiiaienn ohne al Ta SPO 00] 314.1] 226.9, 212.7) 212.7 
“08 EG on cee «-- 2-2 0- Pee : Hyaceyy 100 | 296.7 | 205.4) 181.7) 181.7 
MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTS. 
Coal, anthracite, it phot inti si ade ucbbesohoccces «ans | 100 179.8 197.6 200.3) 200.1 
es bade ccccccdecccceue 100 | 272.7) 200.1 170.5; 163.6 
poe age a ae St andar e ee a's Sdads da cess ceacel 100 | 589.2) 119.1, 112.7|) 124.5 
per, el lie le lI SG a la i 100 | 120.8 79. 7 86.1 | 81.9 
Copper wire............. Teh eee SAE wins WEdks ccs Web iee sqncs 100 | 137.5 88. 8 92. 6 | 91.2 
Feh i ne Sones no ncinced das paacehetenceeuce 100 | 275.2] 133.3 125.8 125.3 
Pig ~— NEG Saisie dabAs ob das 2chdenccvecscccscacees 100 | 280.9 1380) 132.8 130. 2 
Steel billets....... RA RANS 45 2b fs 0s KeusS as. eddibedvcsenaé 100 | 242.4 125.1 108. 6 108. 6 
IIIs dhcuiee «0 Us. 6. s ceccncwnevececeveees 100 210.8 «159.8 133.5 132. 4 
EEE er ee 100 109.3 62. 0 71.4 68.0 
gt BieiMnstetees-orsen-- ---0++----r---n2nvennwnoonne o= 100, 195.5 100.0 106.8 106. 8 
Wire, I RE ee ee en 100 204.4 166.4 152.9 149. 6 
101.5 RRS 5 5h dolls « «Wis « sn deocennsa-<ssse+ecer 100 | 141.2 82.2 86.8) 83.4 
112.0 Petroleum, crude, Pennsylvania............................... 100 —- 249.0 91.8 134.7 132. 7 
74.0 DOOPUNOUM, CUNO, Moon. ik 8k cence cece eee 100 | 374.6 107.0) 240.8 240.8 
118.3 Petroleum, refined, w. w.......... TE ae / 100) 210.9) 1784 176.4! 170.3 
180.8 II 26 Gas n'ck > ckcdasch cen cccccecececessceses | 100 178. 3 139.6 156.0 145.6 
107.0 
105.3 § BUILDING MATERIALS. | 
110 : DI on. ........ euadititssiialind. ical... 100 | 202.1 223.4 204.0 202. 4 
— ; Pe ce MERGES BSNL Shes cassie d= sbadaenusediseveccses 100 | 200.5 190.2 167.5 165, 2 
wm. Ra Sana Tico segs as + cant ony saqsgeronscacag 100 216.7 216.7 205.6 200.0 
: Gravel alt. SHER S dpb « ode 2 0 hb so cles dddidacihar 160 270. 2 236.9 208.1 206. 8 
a ha wae cB eas osGice cess stuhasashesancesba 100 | 23.0 1960 19924! 1915 
+ MII DUD LAUILOIEL Ss ielcc chili. wc decade 100 «236-9 «148.1; 128.3 «1283 
De te i ohn nes sob -> + 00 cddesseqyeuandas 100 | 205.7 177.1 167.6 167.6 
- , |S RITE I SS Oe a aa 100 257.6 219.9) 157.1 157. 1 
é( , “Y ANd 9 55464 eld, «sp icilan 54s dd SRR Rnd « op | $00) 205.2 231.0) 192.5 154. 0 
ta tanto abe sia OSs 0 cma cers dbetachacedape se 100, 162.2 100.4) 112.6 110. 5 
Ha meee fer, Sn Saad UMS os Set Wis. oA oe 100 «320.4 124.9) 1249) 135.8 
Map x, Shae ESEE as alin nan nenineeeg 04s eabiemniiamn 100 «228.6 3=:133. 1 134.7 134. 7 
- ey Maple. ........ abe deer RE 924 cae 40-00 00 500+ -5 saredeies 100 | 434.3 197.8) 191.0) 191.0 
Cay WIND UGS II.0I0. OI. lbs lbs cn vce decedbee 100! 357.1 1385! 152.2) i441 


* No quotation. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, JULY, 1420 AND 1921, AND BY MONTHS, 1922, AS COMPARE) Wity 
AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913—Concluded. 
RELATIVE PRICES—Concluded. 





























July. 
Article. | 1913 re 
| | 1920 | 1921 | Jan. — Pep 
} | Sant 
BUILDING MATERIALS—concluded. | | 
EEE SE: ES TRE) 20 ay eet a | 400 | 276.5} 250.2] 204.0 an.9 
, ‘ ES. | | Sa a inaan i , 140.1} 181.9 jg 
ih ll ate | 100, 293.4] 131.9] 140.4 jx 
are dh ih os ced eb toes Crib es caméiddcuéacéuccddecn 100 322.4] 152.5} 164.7 164.7 
PRES SE OS ee ee ene 100 —-:191.4] 131.0 127.4 121.1 
IE ode eis «5 Sais « au sine'daiditaeebedenbesnn | 100 232.4; 123.6] 152.0 148.9 
Seb otal bEdbs ch A thno sky sewdbexudsvecandseve 100 | 221.7] 152.6) 109.0 img 
I Oia. cdc h oda o) tibepoescesdtdaietedsudtaace 100, 225.4) 160.1 | 143.0 = 136) 
ek ee ood si eons doch onaciecdeveavbed«coedews 100 | 326.5) 223.8] 202.4 224 
ad Weethwde twats ch byes sdsdewsesiinenwseucece 100 | 205.2] 139.0 99. 3 9.3 
ah ete a datedhcch tree ciuiens dekdedeaseveaces 100 | 203.3] °174.4] 138.4 iggy 
LS £06 oo deb Soe non dtih oc vcaes Coshuedbesuceucs 100 229.3} 190.1] 181.2 181.9 
SEE sc htedito’ «de Uudiiowsidlibna sr nary debs dnmevanseeus | 100 | 328.9] 161.0] 155.8 1769 
tine, Dn 1 Ee EN Kvn cvwabieteeduend eens we 100 | 373.6] 143.1} 212.4 210.9 
Ps 6000 bse velie cides ddVthecccwwcceceedecsrecseers | 100 | 167.3 | 134.8] 134.8 1348 
SEG I EE aE 2s Se” | OS SOS aes 100; 198.1; 1981) 179.2 179.2 
CHEMICALS. 
i 6 bry crass «ois op nde 4 oappse cdot eecceccccssedenes 100} 173.1] 923) 107.7) m2 
PIER 0 3 0.0505 00 oc cneneccacccsccsevecscccscsecsesecs 100} 114.0] 90.0; 380.0 9 
MS ong cos tees dace; os odoccecncccde lone ccc, 100 | 303.4] 96.2] 105.2) 959 
EES bib tees sthids anes shdnadsssscsccccdvaleccnsess 100 (3 188.1 | 188.1 188, 1 
ERNE one 6 etd tansilenancesess cdcbutbacestsccces 100 .0} 153.3] 146.7 146.7 
pe gph Tenaga cnacs inh > Pie de dh so saheds bap sup benie ds eks tiaeas 100 | 143.6 75.9 83.1 83.7 
Cas thevaeh esc th bdinesdenayedcub dscscoscdedssbasece 100 | 668.6 | 423.5 349.3 330.0 
RECON pants = dood aateddaaesesdthdcdesscsvccuccccscs 100; 412.3; 256.8] 247.3 2304 
Sulphur, htt ibabessetede +ishabessopecesconctssscctenes 100 90. 9 68. 2 68. 2 63.6 
WW. wc rnccacccccsccacsccccccccscoccccccs ew eccescccecececece 100 | 172.6 78.9 92, & 92.8 
i nahndin vb an emesh4igun 9% da nboind ob odtdnass nous 100 | 272.9) 150.7| 130.1 i125 
Ammonia, SC hihite tema hath nek aba nsctinitdtasctentes c 100 | 206.3 70. 7 86.7 91.2 
i MSae 6h: tla nies + dna nprocencatel ddbbausineie as 100 | 322.7 | 146.7 95. 4 95.4 
ee dh cen heen dacandndcbuneadseasewend 100 | 155.9 91.9 95. 2 7.5 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Cc INTER «ln oa tee ohana ott alive nacsbar cou 100 | 311.7 228.8) 207.9; 207.9 
PD 6tetuchachssnabs dehecssbecbdvcccceccscccece 100 | 293.3 165.6) 165.6 | 165.6 
ENG U Oks <80S 7b wh Was FUCA 6o 8 6 och ob 5édcescccccccscen 100 | 204.4 176.8 | 178.3 178.3 
RerGkh ns hkhaDnadnentliond strana ahderenreanap irons 100 | 247.2) 150.0] 150.0) 150.0 
EE ES SER OAS Le RIE eh 100 | 370.0, 210.0) 210.0; 210.0 
a enh ee ss al osc aice's's c'cs'cm'ccen 100} 313.5 | 183.8] 183.8 | Isl.1 
Plates, white, 0 ES, EE ae 100 | 272.0 O; 211.5] 2115 
and saucers, white, granite ........................0. 100 | 284.1 | 284.1] 221.0 221.0 
MAA b255¢ chepeeE Reset anedcabescsasenecase sees 100 | 266.7; 212.5) 166.7 | 166.7 
Ge on neh 2, ots Sak onnas desde eanaeen ss ce cue 100 | 252.2) 234.8 208.7) 2087 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
nd bois cuddle oan Ubiccccrsparsntastaccescece 100 142.0 74.7 $2. 2 | 78.5 
Lubrica Shh eens Gh A COUIDLs 0c vknepancatacsahsances 100 | 318.6) 154.4 161. 4 161.4 
fooet adamant ee ee ae ee eee bs ane ams = 1 | 130. § 
PaaS « SEAMS CUE K So cha cnchiganinpeocesone 69.2 | 169.2 
Rubber, aces eb Mealihhs . delhoncohnnssdshieiececeaviancs i fs a3 R 9 | k : 
Ns ih sho os sdb vc ilhsc conpnandcesonsanceccos 38.9 | 38. 
4 lek dds Bhsdtereindetandiecareres 100 |. 253.4 | 193.1} 140.5 | 140.5 
lls cebclb hans dh dhlbvnrUOhssscharssasonesacececcee 100 | 370.8 154.5) 114.4 113.5 
3 No quotation. 


Efficiency in Retail Distribution. 


HE excessive cost to the public of a large number of small 
stores, some them inefficiently managed, was shown 
y a survey’ in Madison, Wis., of retailing conditions in 

that city, where it was found there was one grocery store for every 
280 inhabitants. Too many stores, therefore, rather than profitec'- 


} University of Wisconsin Agiomerel E 
sumer’s dollar. By Theodore klin and P. 





t Station. What the retailer does with th: cor 
. MeNall. Madison, 1921. 22 pp. 
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EFFICIENCY IN RETAIL DISTRIBUTION. 71 


ing, the report shows, was the cause of the unnecessarily high prices 
prevailing, as 8 stores out of 36 which gave reliable information 
‘operated with deficits ranging from $200 to $1,921. The margin 
“| profit barely covered expenses, if at all, in the small stores, while 
‘the large stores were able to buy efficiently and to reduce expenses. 

Allowing an average income of $2,000 per family, it was assumed 
from the population, about 45,000, that the value of foods sold by 
the 160 stores of the city was about $6,840,000, and as a matter of 
fact 79 stores, practically one-half of those in the city, sold goods 
amounting to nearly one-half of that sum. It was found that a very 
high proportion of the retail stores were small, as almost four-fifths 
of the stores sold less than $50,000 worth of goods annually. On the 
P other hand, 5 of the 79 stores included in the survey handled one- 
third of the aggregate sales, while 16 of the stores sold more than 
one-half of the total amount. 

The price paid for goods by the retailers accounted for, on an 
average, 84 or 85 cents out of the consumer’s dollar, the balance of 
15 or 16 cents on each dollar of sales covering operating costs and 
profits. Of this amount the costs, including labor, rent, bad ac- 
counts, delivery, and miscellaneous expenses took from 11.7 cents to 
12.3 cents, while the actual profit averaged from 2.5 cents to 4.5 cents 
on each dollar paid by consumers. 

Although in the small stores members of the storekeeper’s family 
usually give their help without pay while the large stores pay rash 
for all labor, the costs showed a decided tendency to decrease per 
dollar of sales in proportion as the volume of sales increased in size. 
The cost of labor is the largest single item in the operating costs of 
retail food stores. During the period under consideration it cost 
from 4.1 cents to 6.8 cents out of each dollar paid by consumers. 
Delivery costs ranged from 2.2 cents to 2.5 cents per dollar, rent from 
1.2 cents to 3.5 cents, the expense being relatively higher for small 
stores, and miscellaneous expenses amounted to from 1.7 cents to 
6.7 cents. 

The retail food business in Madison was feund to be strictly com- 
etitive and those retailers who lost money and those who made the 
ighest profits sold goods of the same quality for practically the same 
prices. The larger operating costs and the inefficient buying of the 
smaller stores, however, were the principal factors in maintaining 
prices at high levels. 

Improvement in the retailing system which is dependent upon con- 
solidation or elimination can not be expected to be effected by the 
retailers themselves and the measures advocated by the report are 
stimulation of competition between efficient concerns either through 
cooperative organizations or by municipal control. If cooperation 
should not prove feasible and if it proved impossible to induce con- 
sumers to concentrate their patronage on the more efficient stores as 
a last resort, the report says: 

Some form of municipal commission working with State marketing officials might 
be developed to investigate and place before the public facts which indicate the con- 
ditions of retailing in respective localities. New enterprises could be required to 
show reasons why they should be licensed for entrance into retailing business. All 
concerns which were in business and failed to furnish efficient retail services to the 
public could be closed by revocation of licenses. This, however, represents a step 
which progressive retailers should attempt to avoid by seeing to it that other less 
radical measures are effectively applied to improve or remove present inefficiency in 
the retailing of food. 
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Per Capita Consumption of Meat and Lard in the United States, 


CCORDING to a statement, dated March 6, 1922, issued },, 
A the United States Department of Agriculture, the per capity 
consumption of dressed meats of various kinds incre: so! 
during the period 1917 to 1921 from 131.8 pounds.to 144.8 pound 
er year. ile the per capita consumption of beef decresso 
rem 62 to 57.7 pounds, that of veal, mutton, and lamb incre. so 
slightly and that of pork increased from 58.4 to 72.8 pounds per 
ear. 
The table below shows for each kind of meat and for lard the 
estimated annual consumption per person from 1917 to 1921: 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DRESSED MEAT AN) 0; 
LARD IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917 TO 1921. 
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Estimated annual per capita consump- 
tion (in pounds) in— 
Kind of meat. 
] { 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
Ee aca 5 eats 62.0} 64.7 57.2 61.1] 57.7 
Wem th Ae i). ce clas! 6.5 7.6 &2 8.9 8.0 
Mutton and lamb.......... 4.7 4.7 4.8 5,0 6.3 
En cinattthnietemare-oties Ps A on PU, <a aiahoal 
RARER GI NEALE MES: 58.4) 68.8) 67.1 68.9 72.8 
a clibccctbced 131.8 | 146.9) 1884] 144.0/ 144.8 
SS RUS FATS | } 41.7 idd 12.4 13.1; 1.3 
Grand total........... 143.5 | 161.0] 150.8 | 157.1 | 156. 1 
| 








{t is stated by the department that the Englishman consumes on 
the aver ehitiedey about seven times as much mutton and 
lamb as American, while the Frenchman consumes nearly four 
times as much. 


Operating Expenses and Profits in the Retail Meat Trade. 


PRELIMINARY report’ has been issued by the Bureau of 

Markets and Crop Estimates of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture giving the results of a survey made to 
determine the operating nses and the profits made in 1919 in 
the selling of meat at retail. A complete canvass was made of 5() 
representative cities and villages with a total population of 2,884,6%: 
and a partial canvass was made of 6 additional cities. In the 
cities and villages completely canvassed, 3,507 stores retailing fresh 
meats were found, an average of one store for every 823 inhabitants. 
This count includes stores selling both groceries and fresh meats. 
as well as those selling meats only, but does not include those grocery 


stores — cured meats only, since substantially all grocery stores 
would then be included. 


Not more than 10 or 15 per cent of the straight meat markct- 
were found to have complete records but 214 sets of records were 
obtained which were sufficiently complete to be susceptible of minu'« 
analysis. The total sales of these for the year 1919 amounted (0 
$24,646,586.91. In addition, similar information was obtained 








1v.8. t af Agriculture. Breau of Markets and Crop Estimates. Surveyof theretail 10! 
trade, me yeah and profits. 5 report, January, 1922. Mimeographed. 
[680] 
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rom 17 chain systems with 216 branch stores and total sales of meats 
f $18,425,345.81 which could be analyzed, by branch stores, in the 
'’ Bkame detail, these branch stores being distributed still more widely 
han the imdividual concerns canvassed. Accounting information 
“Sed” os obtained from a number of additional concerns which could be 
ands yrouped and summarized. 
_— The data collected regarding operating expenses have been sum- 
sed arized and analyzed in detail ie several different ways. The more 
> Per Be mportant groupings are (1) by types of stores, as individual meat 
th arkets and chain stores (2) ” classes of service performed, as 
‘© Bidelivery and nondelivery, and (3) by size of stores, as shown by 
their annual sales. The chief items of information appearing under 
D 01 hese methods of grouping are now available. 
f As was to be expected the larger stores were found to have much 
better accounting records than the smaller ones, and the percentage 
f stores from which accounting data were collected is much larger 
among those with large annual sales than among those with smaller 
ales. Since, therefore, a simple average either by number of 
tores or by total sales of the stores from which data were collected 
vould not be fairly representative, a careful system of weighting of 
the results was Gecked out. By a complete canvass of the trade 
he comparative numbers of smaller stores and larger stores were 
etermined as well as the approximate comparative amounts of 
meats sold im larger stores and in smaller stores. The data collected 
y the general canvass furnished a basis for weighting the accounting 
gures in such way as to give the smaller stores their correct weight 
in making up the general averages. 

There being variations in the different items of operating expenses 
and also in net profits between the different sections of the country, 
a system of weighting was also used for combining the results by 
sections into the general average for the entire country. In general 
the results were first tabulated, for each of the four sections included, 
by class of service rendered and by size of stores. These results were 
then combined for the entire country, giving to the results from 
each section a weight corresponding to the population of that section. 
» to Since the ordinary small meat market is operated by its owner, 
) in (220 allowance for his salary as distinct from his profit had to be made, 
99 fand this was done, the amount so allowed being proportioned to 
6x3 [ethe annual sales of the establishment. 
the Thé following table shows the eperating expenses and profits in 
esh each type of store: 
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OPERATING EXPENSES AND PROFITS IN INDIVIDUAL MEAT MARKETS AND (114), 
STORE SYSTEMS, 1919. 
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! 
- Per cent of total sales chargeable to— 
Num- . Expenses. 
Group. ber of oo 
stores., Cost Gross | Net : 
of _ | profit. |profit. Re- Sala- | Other | 7 
goods. Rent.| !tig- Inter-| ries | Mer Total 
| gre est. | and seanees Be 
. f 1Ses, 
| on. wages. 
| —s — 
Individual markets with family | 
e, having annual sales of— 
RIE RED, 00 ccccccccevcees 22 | 79.98 | 20.02 | 1.91 | 1.64 | 1.10 | 0.62 10.90 | 3.85 18.1 
$25,000 to $50,000.............. 57 | 80.58 | 19.42 | 2.01 1.31 | 287] 256 /11.13| 3.55) (oy 
$50,000 to $100,000. ............ 63 | 82. 16 | 17. 84 | 2.51 | 1.08 | .61) .47| 9.81] 3.36 5, 33 
$100,000 to $200,000. ........... 36 | 82.30 | 17.70 | 2.15 | 1.37; .55] .39/] 9.34] 3.90 
Over $200,000...........ceeeeee 12 | 82.12 | 17.88 | 3.41 1.37} .33| .36) 862} 3.79 144 
All carry stores...................- 70 | 82.28 | 17.72 2.25'1.47/) .79/ .45| 9.85] 2.9) 
All delivery stores................. 120 | 80.57 | 19.43 | 2.13 1.25 | 79 56 | 10.68; 4.02 17,4 
PEC SEES SO An | 190 | 81.14 | 18.86} 2.17 1.33 .79| .52| 10.40] 3.65 9 
——= |= = 
Chain stores: 
12 SySteMS............4-- 187 | 81.42 | 18.58 | 3.38 1.27) 150) 144) 872) 418) iy 
5 delivery sys oo ececevenes 29 | 79. 57 | 20.43 | 3.47 | 1.45 | +77) .42| 984) 4.48 % 
lite intiitehs dns 216 | 81.14 | 18.86 | 3.39 1.29, .62/ .43| B89) 421 14 
Individual markets and chain Feta 
systems combined............... 406 | 81.14 | 18.86 | 2.29 1.33 .77| .51/ 10.25] 3.71 
Stores with large restaurant trade.| 24 | 84.87 | 15.13 | 2.95| .73| .20) .58| 6.86 | 3.72 























the 


In the table below is shown for the delivery establishments 
per cent of sales absorbed by each item of delivery expense: 


DELIVERY EXPENSE IN INDIVIDUAL MEAT MARKETS AND CHAIN STORE SYSTE\Is 























[Sales= 100 per cent.] 
Delivery expense. 
- Number of 
Group. , stores. 
Wages. Other. Total. 
Individual markets with family trade, having annual 
sales of— Per cent. | Percent. | Per ceni. 

Under BOs tis db dccce bib tiscoddondbisiisodcés 12 2. 07 0. 85 92 
snes to $00,000. bdbedescdsdssctcsdncetbooossscobene 35 1. 90 8 75 
ee eS eee re tS: ¥ ; 59 
00,000 to $200,000 sin bil dahdddoGh siden anntich oo'4eneitn 25 93 1. 23 2. 16 
Over USS EI Hust eesSelbsccccicg es 9 - 80 1, 24 2. 04 
OEY CHUN e0as cab cccaccdeddcdbhbbacasesectescs 120 1, 64 - 98 . 62 
Chain stores; 5 delivery syStems.......................- 29 . 66 1.19 1.85 
Stores with large restaurant trade. ....................- 22 - 85 . 80 1. 65 














It was found that among the stores with family trade the gross 
profits (the spread between cost of goods and sales) were approxi- 
mately 2 per cent greater for the smallest than for the largest stores, 
the difference being somewhat greater for delivery than for non- 
delivery stores. Total operating expenses took approximately 3 per 
cent more of the returns from sales in the smaller than in the larger 
stores, and accordingly the net profit on the total business was about 
1 per cent greater in the larger than in the smaller stores. 
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EXPENSES AND PROFITS IN THE RETAIL MEAT TRADE. 75 
) The average margin of gross profits on meat sales of the 17 chain 
“tore systems was 18.86 per cent of sales, the same as for the individual 
meat markets. Since the chain store systems had lower operating 
Hosts, particularly in the item of wages, their net profits averaged 
bore than 1 per cent higher than those of the individual meat markets. 
’ The principal element in the difference is wages, since in this one 
Stem the general average for the chain stores is about one and one- 
Jialf per cent lower than for individual markets. The explanation of 
ithe lower wage expense is in part the smaller percentage of delivery 
service and in part the larger average sales per store. It may also be 
jn part due to better organization, particularly for the efficient 
Phandling of merchandise in sales over the counter, since the wage 
‘expense for chain systems is slightly lower than for individual markets 
/of approximately the same size as chain store branches and offering 
‘the same class of service. 
In the table below is shown the cost of meat at wholesale and the 
Hexpense of selling it at retail. This table is based upon a quantity 
‘of meat which cost $100 in 1913. 


‘cOST OF MEAT AT WHOLESALE AND EXPENSES OF SELLING SAME AT RETAIL 


1913 1919 1920 1921 


2 $100. 00 2 $192. 40 2 $173. 


70 2 $126. 77 





$27. 95 $27. 87 
$3. 53 
$1. 99 2. 05 


$24. 30 
$3. 16 | 
$1. 83 | 


* Ge & «Lote gg RRRER I eIe eee $2. 56 
4 
$1.81 | 


lee gE Sa a $1.15 


WER s coccneccccvccscpocccvecccocesese | 


Heat, light, and power................ 
Miscellaneous (including interest)..... 


Total operating expenses. ....... 


Operating expenses in cents per pound handled........ 


Operating expenses in percentages of 
NOUS de odbc ccdvecccctceuve 





pat | 
$0. 50 | 
$7.72 





$24. 40 








83.19 


cost of meat at 


ee 


24. 40 


} $39. 32 


| 


20, 42 
| 





$2. 26 $1. 40 


$0. 59 
$8. 87 
i 


$45. 19 | 


85.91 | 


26. 00 


‘In computing the figures in this table the data for 1913, 1920, and 1921 are estimated on the basis of the 
lata given in the 1919 column and the data contained in the following table: 


Item. 


1913 


| July, 1919. | July, 1920. 


July, 1921. 





\verage wage of meat cutters per hour 
Kent (index number) 


lce and refrigeration: Ice per 100 pounds...............- 


4 Wrappings: 


rapping paper per pound 


‘OSS 
X1- 
es 
m- 
er 
rer 


ut 





Heat, light, and power (index number) 


te te were ee ewe ee 


$0. 3226 
100. 0 
$0. 2260 
$0. 0364 
100 


$0. 5292 
123. 4 
$0. 3590 
$0. O8SS 
146 


$0. 6087 
137.7 | 

$0. 3910 

$0. 1107 


$0. 6078 
157.0 
$0. 4020 
$0. 0687 
1s] 








vid 





? This represents the total selling price at wholesale in the particular year of a total amount of 764.20 
pounds of meat consisting of: Bacon 86.47 pounds, fresh beef 387.39 pounds, mess beef 11.76 pounds, smoked 
ham 83.03 pounds, lamb 32.24 pounds, mutton 24.05 pounds, mess pork 116.27 pounds, and veal 22.90 pounds. 
_ ‘It is to be borne in mind that these figures are only approximate, since bone and other waste are 
included with some meats and the operations of the dealers usually include a small percentage of other 
goods in addition tomeats. The figures do, however, indicate roughly the trend irom year to year. 


The above table shows that the 764.2 pounds of meat which in 
1913 had cost $100 at wholesale cost, in 1921, $126.77, an increase 
of 26.8 per cent. In the same period the cost of selling this amount 
of meat at retail had risen 83.4 per cent, or from $24.40 to $44.75. 
lt is seen that the increase in the cost of selling was greater, propor- 
tionally, than that in the wholesale cost. In 1913 the selling expense 
formed 24.4 per cent of the amount paid at wholesale for the meat; 
by 1921 it formed 35.29 per cent. 
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The following table, computed from the table just given, s\\,y, 
the increase in the items of selling expense from 1913 to 1921 an4 


the per cent that these items formed of the total selling expen... |; 
both years: 


INCREASE IN ITEMS OF SELLING EXPENSE FROM 1913 TO 1921 AND PER CENT H 
ITEM FORMED OF THE TOTAL IN BOTH YEARS. 


| | Per cent of total selling « 














| Per cent ofin- in— 
Item. | crease in 1921 | 
| over 1913. | “ 
| } 1913 19 
eA. | 
| 
bE ES a, a, Se a a ae 88,1 60. 7 
a A Se ey pcaetebaeshran cope al 57.0 10.5 
Icomme peiFigoerstion....... en eee c ee cede seen nes 78.3 4,7 
tne i alee Sel Ass 2, phe ae F 89.2 | 3.0 
Heat, light, and power... ..... 2.2... 2.2.2. eee ec ae ee ee ee 82.4 | 1,4 
SERS SE eee 83.5 | 19.6 | 





I en - 40. nnn iddnnb peetibidew bbb Gnd dedeie cess 83.4 | 100. 0 | 





It is seen that among the items the largest increase (89.2 per « 
took place in the cost of wrappings. Wages came next wii! 
increase of 88.1 per cent, and both heat, light, and power, and 
cellaneous expense increased more than 80 per cent. The in: 
in total selling expense was 83.4 per cent. Wages, which ford 
60.7 per cent of the total selling expense in 1913, formed 62.5 por 
cent in 1921, or 1.6 per cent more. Wrappings, the cost of which 
had constituted 3 per cent in 1913, rose to 3.1 per cent of the scl! 
expense in 1921. The propertion of the selling expense due | 
other items either declined or remained the same. 

In addition to the operating expense of 20.42 per cent in 1919. 
retail dealer received an average of 2.82 per cent as net profit. |i 
was not possible, the report states, to determine the net profit { 
1913 or 1921. - For 1913 the dealers do not have the records: 
1921 it would be necessary to examine their books after the ¢! 
of the year; and there are no data from which a trustworthy « 
mate can be made as there are in the instance of wages and 0 
em expenses. The trend of operating expenses is, however, 
some indication of the trend of gross profits, or the retailer’s marvin 
between cost of his goods at wholesale and his selling price at retail. 

In the year 1919, according to the report, the percentage relation- 
ship of operating expenses to volume of business was probably lower 
than at any other time. During the war years wholesale prices of 
meats had risen rapidly,-and wages and most other operating e- 
penses of the retailer had risen less rapidly. Since midsummer, |‘)! \). 
the ~ ag trend of wholesale prices of meats has been rapidly down- 
ward. The general trend of operating expenses, however, continued 
rapidly upward from 1919 until 1920 and seems to have declined })1 
little i vines to July, 1921. In co uence, the percentage relation- 
re Re operating expenses to wholesale prices rose to the figures above 
stated. 

Between July, 1920, and July, 1921, there was a slicht decline in 
operating expenses, and it is probable that the decline has been 
more rapid in recent months. There have been reports from some 
localities of a downward trend of wages in the meat trade for sone 
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EXPENSES AND PROFITS IN THE RETAIL MEAT TRADE. 77 


months past. In other localities reports have been to the effect that 
no such change has occurred. However, the general trend of whole- 
sale meat prices between July, 1921, and January, 1922, has been 
downward, and it is entirely possible that the relationship of oper- 
ating expenses to wholesale prices remains substantially unchanged. 
It may reasonably be assumed, the report states, that the relation- 
ship of 1913 is more nearly normal than that of 1921 and that there 
will in the near future be a tendency in the direction of the relation- 
ship of 1913. 

In explaining the relationship of operating expenses to wholesale 
and retail prices it is pointed out that there is a great deal of waste, 
bone, and fat for which the retailer receives but little return and that 
there are certain cuts which must be sold at a lower price per pound 
than the average price paid for the carcass at wholesale. In conse- 
quence some preferred cuts of fresh beef must be sold at prices fully 
twice as high as the average price paid at wholesale, or in some 
instances at prices three times as high, particularly if there is a 
considerable amount of trim before weighing. 


Moreover, because of varying demand for the different cuts, there is further varia- 
tion among dealers selling the same grade of meat with the same amount of trim. 
One dealer will sell sirloin steak at a higher price than another, while selling plate 
or shank meat at a lower price, and accordingly obtaining merely the same return 
on the entire carcass. In consequence, it is not possible by ctudy of price quota- 
tions to determine the amount of spread between wholesale and retail prices in the 
trade generally with the same accuracy that is possible in other lines where the goods 
sold are better standardized or where supply can be adjusted to demand more closely. 

On the basis of the weighted average of the differential between carcass prices at 
wholesale and prices at retail of five of the principal cuts of fresh beef, the relative 
differential for recent years as compared with 1913 and relative estimated operating 


expenses in the retail trade are: 
Operating ex- 


Relative spread penses in re- 

in beef prices. tail trade. 
ee LOO LOO 
cates «> sa diilve dchh hb dAe tickadadédie oselss > 153 16] 
Dara. 5 ak e'6 62 Ws s+ 6 2 tne oh Ch ehawee co eeee 165 L&5 
I i a cain ns thndindinciueni cist tha 186 L83 


The report concludes as follows: 


While the data here presented can not be regarded as representative of those deal- 
ers who by deceptive advertising or other means succeed in exacting an undue profit, 
the spread between wholesale prices and retail prices charged by reputable dealers 
in the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 as compared with 1913 seems to correspond roughly 
to the change in operating expenses. Accordingly, a diminution of that spread will 
perhaps depend almost entirely upon a diminution in operating expenses. In those 
sections where there is a downward trend in operating expenses at the present time, 
the spread between wholesale and retail prices should be diminishing. 

As between stores offering delivery and nondelivery service, fairly definite con- 
clusions may be drawn regarding comparative prices at retail. Since the margin 
of gross profit or spread between wholesale prices paid and retail prices received by 
the retailer is approximately 2 per cent greater in delivery than in nondelivery stores, 
the difference being greater in small stores and less in large stores, it is obvious that 
in Tegular meat stores similar in other respects the prices of meats with a delivery 
service are higher but not greatly higher than in stores where the customer carries 
away his own purchases. 

In small stores, it seems that the spread between wholesale and retail prices is 
net more than perhaps 2 per cent greater than in large stores. However, it is well 
known in the trade that small dealers can not purchase on such favorable terms as 
large dealers, particularly in handling accumulations or job lots which the packer 
or wholesaler may be finding difficulty in moving. If at prices of 12 to 15 cents per 
ter at wholesale the larger retailer can buy a side or carcass at a reduction of one- 

alf cent as compared with the small dealer, this lower price is the equivalent of 
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from 3 to 4 per cent. In some instances the small dealer may be able to me. 4} 
prices of the large dealer by utilization of the services of members of his fan 
cperating the store or by faithful attention to business. In most instances }) hapg 
there will necessarily be actual difference in prices which must be compensated {+ |,y 
the small dealer by convenience of location in the residence district, where the o0;. 
sumer may without inconvenience purchase by personal selection or where de), \ ory 
service may be maintained at times that will meet the requirements of cust. :erg, 

The competition between the chain store and the individual dealer is a « ious 
problem both to dealer and to customer. While chain stores have higher op.) ting 
expenses than, the larger individual markets, their expenses are lower than those oj 


1@ 
"4 In 


the smaller concerns with which they come principally into competition. The erator 
bearing power of the chain store is a distinct advantage. e small dealer jis 
meet this advantage by selling over the counter at equally favorable prices and ac «yy. 


ing a narrower margin, of rofit or by giving at reasonable prices a credit or (|\y- 
ery service, for neither of which the chain store with its hired manager is well s)\i1od, 





Cost of Living in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


HE —— semiannual report ! of the statistical office on chaiizes 
T in the cost of living in Copenhagen appears in the Statistiske 
Efterretninger for February 3, 1922. 

The budget, which is that of a workingman’s family of five persons 
having a yearly expenditure of 2,000 kroner ($536, par) in 1{14, 
shows an actual expenditure in January, 1922, of 4,233 kroner 
($1,134.44, par), or an increase of 112 per cent over the prewar prices. 
The decrease over the six months’ period July, 1921, to January, 
1922, amounted to about 10 per cent, 25 points on the price index, 
which was considerably less than the reduction in wholesale prices. 
In the same period, according to a consular report, the wholesile 
price index had fallen from 253 to 178, a reduction of 30 per cent. 

The following table shows the cost of the budget in January and 
July, 1921, and January, 1922, as compared with July, 1914: 
INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FAMILY BUDGET IN COPENHAGEN IN JANU (iY, 

1921, JULY, 1921, AND JANUARY, 1922. 
[July, 1914=100.] 





























or 

January July, January 
Item. 1921.’ | 1921. 1922,” 

F its daniean chesneoebons sna ecee 4 276 236 197 
Clothes, footwear, and laundry.......... 292 248 225 
Palka c bbGEs cesebuhoss dace déscesccdse 130 141 141 
NE Ee re 578 401 333 
Si etidelihs Mibandey siyse wee 6 %ee<hiae 244 301 301 
I tan citn hs ddan ate oye. c 2 0eke* 224 214 206 
ND Git dh Di ai din ohnd ibn kk odes he 264 237 212 








Cost of Living in Paris, France.’ 

REPORT of the regional cost-of-living committee of Paris, 
A published January 12, 1922, gives the index numbers of fou, 

clothing, rent, heat and li Rt, and miscellaneous items for 
three-month periods in 1920 and 1921. The only change in ‘\c 
last quarter of 1921 as compared with the third quarter was in ‘| 
item of rent, which incre from 121 to 133, making’a difference of 
2 points in the total. 


1 See MontuLty Lasor Review, December, 1921, pp. 78-80. 
2 Revue mensuelle des questions sociales, ouvriéres et fiscales, February , 1922, pp. 18, 19. 
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RETAIL PRICES IN BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 7 


the fa INDEX NUMBERS OF COST-OF-LIVING BUDGET IN PARIS, FIRST HALF OF 1919 TO 
¥ 1921, INCLUSIVE. 




















in 
Napa [First half of 1914=100.} 
I by . 
COn- aa * Po i 
ery : [ | Heat | | Miscel 
’ Period. Food. | and | Rent. |Clothing.| "°°" | Total. 
ers, | light i | laneous. 
ous | | } j 
ting gee a: ten ee 
eof Man Fist bell et Bisons .25.555.566....22. 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 
tor [Ee First half Of 1919......-.--000eeeeeeeeeeees 260 | 164 | 100 296 | 228 238 
ut 1920. | 
ent. First QUATUCT....ccecceecccccccsccccses eece 306 200 100 405 256 | 295, 
PAE SeCONd QUATTOE... cece cecccccccccccccccces 344 | 296 100 485 444 341 
oa Third QUATEET... 2. cececeececccccccccccees 358 | 349 | 100 518 | 510 | 363 
ted. euttlh GUNN AUES as scccccccccccecoecescl 389 | 349 100 $45 510 370 
1921 | 
First QUOTECE.. cccceccccccccccsccsccccccces 350 319 100 | 398 510 338 
Second QUBTTCE... cccccccccccescccccccccces 323 $08 110 | 353 100 307 
Third QUATLEE......ccccccceccccccecs ee 310 306 121 | 318 100 205 
Fourth QUarter....cccccccccccccccccccccces 310 306 133 | 318 100 297 
ges he og ea Te: 
eal 
ISK@ 


Retail Prices in Budapest, Hungary. 


uary 28, 1922, the cost of living in that city has increased to 
such a degree that it is practically impossible for the poorer 


+7 : A CCORDING to a consular report from Budapest, dated Jan- 


ner 


ite classes of the population to procure for themselves the necessaries of 
ely life. It is reported that approximately 20 per cent of the popula- 
arn, tion of the city are underfed. . 

sale he following list of retail prices of essential articles quoted in 


) Budapest on January 20, 1922, shows the cost of these articles in 
weil ‘crowns. The rate of exchange on January 28, 1922, the date of the 
' report, Was unofficially quoted at 690 crowns to the American dollar. 
’ RETAIL PRICES IN BUDAPEST, JANUARY, 1922. 
{1 crown at par=20.3 cents; 1 kilogram = 2.205 pounds; 1 meter=1.09 yards; 1 liter=1.06 quarts.| 














Article. Unit. Price. Article. | Unit. Price. 
| 
Clothing. ‘ Foodstuffs—Concluded. | 
‘owns. Crowns. 
Overcoats, ready made...| Each....| 6,000-8,000 || Cream.................... | Liter....| 60 
Overcoats, to order....... ae ee 8  f - (Pe ae ee 18-20 
Suits, men’s, ready made.}...do..... 7,000-10, 000 || Flour, baking............. | Kilo..... 28 
Suits, men’s, to order..... er ere 12, 000-13, 000 || Sugar, crystal............. ae 90 
Suiting, Men’S..........-- Meter... 750-2, 000 || Sugar, cube............... a ” Per 100 
Hote, UGG Bitesesss . oss Each....| 500-2, 000 || Chicory... .........cccees. 1a si Deaaws 90-128 
SOURS... .cnnsilasnesess<ss « 1. ee BE it EE napcesccseséccscess checsOvcees 280-4160 
Seite . <éhdgendddvsacdess Each....| SE Bus ddbwcdssdecctess BFS OM do..... 320-600 
be eee — 100-120 i dian am eeccceseocecocs |-- inane 84-96 
Cells . . <sinnase Gaede. Pair.....! ee & , SERRE peesepppeeepes: ty “eTTx 104 
Chemise, cotton........... Each.... 350 || Veal.......6. ppuaibveccoasns wee 120 
Chemise, linen............ Wi RF tg & J SRP per a: SF __ ae 148 
Stockings, cotton, ladies’.| Pair..... 200-300 || Bacon .....s.seeceeesesee- Kilo..... 120 
iS, Ladies’ underwear, cam- SSE ESS ie O8..00% 140-160 
F brie... .cddv it cecece ve. Set......!  2,500-3,000 | Shad.-...0.0.0.202 20000) [--edo---.- 320 
J OGES. vc cccccoccovcccceoeste-- GBO.cvce < 
Tr Shoes. Cbtinessteanbes osqaess ee ae 130-140 
| Chicken........0.-.0.2ss.. |; 2do..... 130 
le Shoes, ready made........ Pair.....; 1,750-2, 500 a chiedinaadeocersetsins  ——— 130 
Shoes, to order............ ae tae By CG0-S, B00 Ti BADDIE. . 2. ccc ccc ccccccclees do..... 150-160 
Le Rubber overshoes, ladies’ .|...do..... CODD BORUE. 5.50050 cccescccvececlecs do..... 38 
if Rubber overshoes, men’s.|...do..... 1, 200 | 
|| Vegetables and fruit. 
Foodstuffs. 
EEE er GO.. <a 46 
SD isa vkidid o's i wad sicives SO 2 
2h eee. er G8. asd 18-24 
Ser sctdavenddoalbat Giuseau 54-120 
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RETAIL PRICES IN BUDAPEST, JANUARY, 1922—Concluded. 















































: wom Ot: tinnehe : stuffs 
ray Pe igh . : (coal, 
Article. Unit. Price. Article. tTnit. &§g ‘ 
WEE a rol 0 rf ® index 
nm, ee Si. and 
Vegetables and fruit—Con. | Laundry-—Concluded. é . 
Crowns. ( = as baseé 
36 ee | Each.... ie 
70 || Chemise.................. | Joes. & I 
46 t Drawers, ladies’........... cn ’ 
20 || Drawers, men’s........... oT Hy 
26 || Bed sheets................ Me ee # 
11 Pillowcases. .............. a _ -— 
80-120 || Handkerchiefs........ a ae ae ‘3 
120-130 || Laundry soap............ | Kilo..... 
| Washing powder..........'... __ oye : 
34 3 
7 
Retail Food Prices in Switzerland. Berrys 
> Necessaries . 
; : . ; : Foodstu 
RECENT consular report gives the prices of certain artic|:. | . Anis 
. ° ° ° ° ° 4 +4 
food in Switzerland which are published periodically by tho Bev 
Swiss Grocers’ Union. The figures are based upon einen IE Cotto 
ices in different localities in the country and are given in Svis & aa 
a 
Jecessaries 
AVERAGE PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN SWITZERLAND IN 1913, 1920, 1921, AX yet 
; = Fodders' 
4 [1 frane at par=19.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds: 1 liter 1.06 quarts.] Fertilize 
; Raw materia 
4 = ————S = ————————S SS = GOR. <isne 
: . : Minerals 
: Average prices in— Indu 
; Article. Unit. J Suse Pigi 
q January to; March, | October. | Textile r 
July, 1913.! 1920. {| 19921. Cott 
Silk 
SS ee a ee ee ee = Hides a 
Francs. Francs. | Francs. Miscellas 
in Oe hens pccdunhesedandemene Kilogram..... 0.40 0.85 | 0.75 
ee rhib 40 eelegee Ahk dlnaitiedaedll «ide iis ake k a 60 1. 60 .90 ' Total, 
Ee Tee scessce eauasnwded nents Chuieadak ek tae 45 1. 20 | 85 | et 
PLR SSNS Nein ee .60 1.60 | 50 
Sr inedanensdevesvcassaudinns sams pedi OB. 20s - 65 2.00 | 1.20 ‘ 
a thaddeecl coda ccovtmanctl coe etic... Gey... cot .40 2.45 | 1. 30 The t 
RR RII pa Nae Oe sien aan .60 2.00 | 1. 60 > be 
: Lard, foreign FE RRR Eze cre ai Rg 1. 80 4.40/ 2.80 may 
i ee SR ay PL SIT Naas, <P iE dike aaa de 3.50 5.70 4. 50 ) iat. 
i POIs sh bdacdicncccscacceesacaas | Kilogram... 2. 60 7.00 7. 00 unnusta 
— O85. a GODS Ddu cnuewds ereuh badtniic _—_ A ki Rd wi 2 -10 .45 .40 curve. 
“aS a Raper | Kilogram..... . 60 1.80 | 1. 45 = e 
Milk chocolate DiteeUlbdheleddnnae cseenisdi ats Byer TG TE eae ad 8.00 7.00 espec ial 
CS ES SEER LETT. Tt Sa ae 4. 00 5. 00 2. 80 V 7 
SE AY Se ORE cr leataé RUS 70 2. 60. | 1.60 contunu 
Coffee pee Si Elinewl pts ocadecbauhnceses Ooubs eee 2. 40 4.40 | 2. 60 ! lowest | 
SOE eee 80 | St 
} Soap, hard white 350-gram piece tt) 1. 80 | ) upward 
7 P+ ' ; decrease 
; Changes in Wholesale Prices in Switzerland, 1921. of 1922 





INCE January 1, 1921, the Swiss economist and statistician, Dv. 
S J. Lorenz, has published monthly in the Neue Ziircher Zeit 1:1 
a series of index numbers of wholesale prices in Switzerland.’ 

The 71 commodities included in the general index are divided into 
three groups: Necessaries of life (foodstuffs, beverages, clothing, hous- 


ing, fuel, lighting); necessaries for agricultural production (fodder 


ee 


* Die Schweizerischen Grosshandels-Indexzahlen im Jahre 1921 von Dr. J. Lorenz. Separatabdruc} 
der Neuen Ziiricher Zeitung. 
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RETAIL PRICES IN SWITZERLAND. Sl] 





© stuffs and fertilizers); and raw materials for industrial production 
F (-oal, metals, cotton, silk, hides, and le sag gy miscellaneous). The 
S index numbers for January 1, 1920, January 1, April 1, July 1, October 

Pi, and December 1, 1921, and for January 1, 1922, with July 1, 1914, 


as base, are shown in the following table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SWITZERLAND, 1920-192 


{July 1, 1914=100.} 





Qv 
Num- lon 1921 “e ‘ ‘ , 
Item. beret “1, | “1. | (1922, over 
| Jan. | Apr. | July | Oct. Dee. } 
| l. | ‘. i. 1920. iv 
/ 
+ 7 i 

Necessaries Of dife................-... 33 |808 4 |270.4 |243.3 |214.6 |206.1 [192.4 |190.2 | —38.6 | —30.0 

Foodstuffs and ‘beverages. Sted 22 {289.0 |256.0 |236.0 (223.0 [214.0 (198.0 [192.0 | —33.5 4 
Animal foodstuffs........... 6 (294.0 |257.0 |236.0 |216.0 /212,.0 (204.0 |199.0 | ~—32.3 ) 
Vegetable foodstuffs......... 13 [287.0 (263.0 (242.0 (232.0 (207.0 172.0 |170 0 1), 
Beverages, tobacco, ete......) 3 (267.0 (226.0 (215.0 (235.0 (252.0 252.0 (240.0 10,1 L5.9 

Ee 5 /407.0 |283.0 (242.0 '207.0 |204.0 193.0 |193.0 12. 6 1.8 
el al A alt, | 4 436.0 j283. 0 231.0 {288.0 '206.0 '192.0 |192.09 4.0 39 2 
ee discos ila 1 (316.0 285.0 |276.0 270.0 |197.0 |197.0 |197.0 7.7 1) 

EE 5 Bhd dk bin ddib'c b> 400.0 <n ovo | 6 275.0 |293.0 |261.0 (202.0 /191.0 (179.0 179.0 | —35.0 s 8 
Building materials.......... 3 235.0 |244.0 |219.0 205.0 {187.0 181.0 [181.0 23.2 | 25.9 
Fuel and fight............... 3 347.0 /380.0 337.0 |197.0 |197.0 '176.0 |176.0 | —49.3 53.7 

Necessaries for agricultura! produc- | 1 } 

Oe ee Ee. hbo > gmecdd cud rae } 12 329.0 jA88.9 |155.4 j141.2 [156.3 (158.7 1154.6 | —53.0 | | 
te a a a a 4 348.0 ‘184.0 [152.0 [194.0 1158.0 (156.9 (153.0 6.0 16. 7 
i tli TI aE | & 242.0 '212.0 {170.0 !176.0 [171.0 '170.0 |160. 0 33.7 A.3 

Raw materials for industriai produc- | | } 

ES a en re .| 26 356.5 1222,0 A9L2 144.0 |166.3 166.6 |169.6 | —52. 4 23.6 

il 11 382.0 '315.0 \289.0 170.0 1149.0 J5L0 48,0) —61. 4 =e 
Tnausere: COMl............. | 4 596.0 (655.0 1655.0 (263.0 |246.0 '240.0 '280.0 | —@1.3 | 64.8 
MERE Vie sd a cvcacssvetcks 7 (207.0 /179.0 [142.0 {132.0 [110.0 (112.0 [line 61. 4 35. 8 
EE eer Qe 395.0 |216.0 [156.0 144.0 |112.0 [119.0 [119 0 70, 6 —45. 0 

Textile raw materials and leather 6 340.0 [159.0 1126.0 121.0 |17L.0 |170.0 |177.0 ik. 0 ji.4 
Cotton and cotton yarn.....)...... 417.0 ‘178.0 {135.0 (116.0 (198.0 /168.0 |166.0 60, 2 6.7 
MEL. davadshvics'sovceosecd a2 od 298.0 1149.0 |118.0 (126.0 167. 0 1189.0 (211.0 | —20.4 41,2 

Hides and leather...............).......155.0 '140.0 [127.0 111.0 [120.0 j116.0 [115.0 25.4 | ~-47.7 

hE | 9 371.0 324.0 |291.0 (242.0 1235.0 1236.0 1234.0 37. 1 me | 
Total, all groups. ............. 71 325.6 (237.9 |208.3 (178.6 {183.7 |177.5 |175.6 | —46.1 26.2 





} | 
} 





The trend of wholesale prices in Switzerland during the year 1921 
may be characterized as follows: The first quarter witnessed an 
unmistakable but still hesitating downward tendency of the price 
curve. The second quarter began with a rapid fall of prices, 
especially of coal. In the third quarter the downward movement 
continued but became rather slow, the price curve reaching its 
lowest point for 1921 in August. The last quarter began with an 
upward movement of prices which was not entirely olfset by the 
decreases during November and December. Not until the beginning 
of 1922 did the’ general index fall below the low point of 1921. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Average Daily and Monthly Wage Rates of Railroad Employe: 
On Class | Carriers, 1917 to 1921. 


f ter United States Railroad Labor Board has issued a rej) 


7) 


under the above title. The introduction starts with 
following statement: 

So many statements have been compiled and published, presumably for the pu) 
of indicating wage increases accruing to railroad employees, that the board has de: 
to place in the hands of the public the following statement. This statement is |, 
upon the best information that is now available or that will be available unti! 
time as a comparison can be made of the data now being rendered under the 
Be om divisions contained in the revised classification.’ 

his statement is not intended to show or reflect the total effect of wage inc 
or wage decreases on operating cost, but will reflect, with reasonable accuracy, | 
actual average money increases or decreases applying to employees in the respe: 
classes since December, 1917, when the railroads were, as a war necessity, taken « 
and operated by the Government, including the increases established by Dec’ 
No. 2, issued July 20, 1920, by the United States Railroad Labor Board and | 
active to May 1, 1920, also the decrease authorized by Decision No. 147, issued Jun: 
1921, by the United States Railroad Labor Board and made effective July |, |' 
The basis of computation covers straight time only with the exception of train 
engine service employees. 

Railroad employees are paid on different bases, by the hour, «i: 
week, month, or mile. There are also some allowances, arbitrari. 
and eeaiom, especially in the road, train, and — service. 

Whatever the basis of payment, all rates have been reduce 
equivalent daily and monthly rates or earnings in the table that 
forms the substance of the report. Several pages are devoted to in 
explanation of the method of compilation. 

ours of labor per day and days per month are not given in ¢« 
nection with the daily and monthly rates. It should be borne 1 
mind that hours differ as between the several occupations and «+ 
between the different years within the occupation. ; 

The table is here reproduced in part. The columns of the origi: 
tables not printed here show the amount and per cent of change fro 
date to date and the approximate amount of change in the total «1- 
nual pay rolls of the road. 





1 This relates to the new occupational classification, in which there are 148 classes. 
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® paAILy AND MONTHLY WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLASS 1 CAR- 
RIERS, AS OF DECEMBER, 1917, AS ESTABLISHED BY THE U.S. RAILROAD ADMINIS- 
| RATION, AND AS UNDER DECISIONS NOS. 2 AND 147 OF THE U. 8. RAILROAD LABOR 
BOARD. 
Average daily rates. A verage monthly rates. 
Number |————- — sii = 
of em- U.S. Railroad U. S, Railroad 
ployees + @ 4 Laer Dense a ' - 
(reports U. 8, abor Boar« U. s. Labor Board 
of U. 8. Rail- decisions, Rail- decisions. 
Class of employees, Railroad | pe. | road | road 
Admin- |cem-| 44 Decem-| Ad- 
istration)| per minis- | ,; 2 No. | ber, minis- | 7. 9 No 
(esti- 1917 tration, | effec. 147, 1917, jtration,) pie.. 147, 
matedin| °| J | tive effec- | Jan- | tive etlec- 
CS part). wary, | May 1, tive, uary, | Mav 1. | _tive 
1920. 1930. "| a 1, 1920, 1920.” | uly l, 
| 921 1921 
Re en | a ESS —— 
ort Group I.—-Supervisory forces. | | 
e Vesienetien, seblainanses><+0- 3,913 |$5.81 | $8.06 | $9.15 | $8.57 $151.12 $239.38 |$269.98 | £253.66 
Yardmasters’ assistants........ 3,222 | 5.40 | 7.07 | 8. + HE : 143.45 | 208.65 | 239.25 | 222.93 
[rain dispatchers and directors. 5,499 | 4.74 7.49 7 88 149. 76 | 236.32 | 262.84 246. 52 
POR ekses- oss. 12,634 | 5.24 7.56 | 8. 62 | 8.02 148.57 | 230.21 | 259.03 | 242.7 
] | = = = = — = = = — ~ 
Mr Group II.—Clerical and sta- | 
' lion forces. 
. supervisory clerks and clerks | 
with experience of 2 years 
gg Lt 163,867 | 3.04 4.36 5. 40 4.92 77.92 | 111.18 | 137.70 125. 46 
Cs Clerks with experience of 1 
year and less than 2......... 48 O68 | 2.47 3.79 4.83 3. 79 62.98 96.64 | 123.16 6. 64 
Clerks with less than 1 year’s 
Cg a eee 6,555 | 2.11 3. 43 3.95 3. 43 93. 81 87.47 | 100.73 7.47 


Train and engine crew Callers, 
train announcers, gatemen. 
and baggage and parcel room 
employees CEE edates ss ces « 11, 756 | 1.95 3.05 | 4.09. 3.29 19.72 77.78 | 104.30 83. 90 


flice boys, messengers, chore 
boys, and others under 18 
, years of age filling similar | 























prenee a | 30,015 | 1.41] 2.57] 2.97| 2.57| 35.95| 65.53] 75.73 | 65.53 
Janitors, elevator and _ tele- 
phone switchboard opera- id 
» tors, watchmen, employees 
» _assorting waybills, ete....... | 17,632 | 2.23 3.33 | 4.13 | 3.33 | 56.86) 84.92 | 105.32 84.92 
Freight handlers and ee 76,415 | 2.23 | 3.33 | 4.29) 3.81 | 56.86 84.92 | 109.40) 97.16 
alers, Sealers, and fruit and 
_ perishable inspectors ne one qe | 4, 702 | 2. 23 3.33 | 4.37 | 3.89; 56.86 84.92 | 111. 44 99. 20 
0 | Stowers or stevedores, callers | | 
or loaders, locators or coop- | 
al WS... .cnsAgeenhbasadacsssss- 7,057 | 2.23) 3.33) 4.45 3.97) 56.86 84.92 1 113.48 | 101.24 
DOE snathaceccencesc.s. 316,067 | 2.61 | 3.85 | 4.83 | 4.25 | 66.56 | 98.18 | 123.17 | 108.38 
Group IIT.—M,. of W. and =F os 4 we 
n- unskilled labor, 
mn F 
ul Maintenance of way and struc- 
ag : tures foremen................ 8 101 | 3.44} 5.3: 6. 53 5.73 87.72 135.86 | 166.46 146. 06 
section foremen............... 40,610 | 2.53 3.94 | 5.14 | 4.34 64.51 | 100.57 |.131.17 | 110.77 
aes pre \ es tat Relcenes 1,175 | 3.25 4.75 | 5.95 | 5.15 82.87 | 121.18 | 151.78 | 131.38 
asons’ and bricklayers’ help- 
mS... mae on tanthemadl 392 | 2.24) 3.44] 4.12) 3.52 57.12) 87.72 | 105.06) 89.76 
n mm Peinterbi.c oo | Diniindenns a 2,561 | 3.47 4.93 | 6.13 | 5.33 | 88.49 | 125.66 | 156.26 135. 86 
Carpenters................. ....| 30,194 | 3.22 4.638 | 5.83 | 5.038 | 82.11 | 118.12 | 148.72 | 128.32 
. Structural iron workers... .... 631} 3.58] 5.44] 6.64 | 5.84 91.29 | 138.72 | 169.32 | 148.92 
Section men................... 275, 352 | 1.93 3.02 | 3.70 | 3.02 | 49.21 | 77.11 | 94.45 77.11 
ther unskilled laborers.......| 108,977 | 2.24 8.27 | 3.95 | 3.27) 57.12 | 83.44 , 100.78 8&3. 44 
oremen, een gangs 
and work ited es 1,913 | 3.09] 4.50] 5.70} 4.90 | 78.90 | 114.65 145.25 124.85 
‘ther employees, construction : 
gang and work traims........ 28, 760 | 2.06 3.17} 3.85 | 3.17) 52.53 80.78) 98.12, 80.78 
‘Tossing flagmen and gatemen.| 22,572 | 1. 64 2.65 | 3.33 | 2.65 41.82) 67.52) 84.86 67.52 , 
Dra whridge operators.......... 1,610 | 1.95 3. 24 3. 92 3. 24 49.75 &2. 62 99. 96 82. 62 
Engine-house men. Sane 62,777 | 2.18 3. 36 4.16 | 3.36 55. 59 85.68 | 106. 08 85. 68 
TS Sr |_ 585,625 | 2.15 | 3.29 | 4.06| 3.35  54.92/ 81.08 | 103.53 | 85.43 
3 = ==—- -_-_—= = —_—_=—=> : —S _ —E™E—OeaSS 
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DAILY AND MONTHLY WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYERS ON CLAS: WY 
RIERS, AS OF DECEMBER, 1917, AS ESTABLISHED BY THE U.S. RAILROAD | Dall RS, 
TRATION, AND AS UNDER DECISIONS NOS, 2 AND 147 OF THE U.S. RAILROAD | , e RI TI 
BOARD—Continued. : eOARD 


Ciera 



















































































Average daily rates. Average monthly r 
| Number —_——- . — — 
of em- _ , 
U.S. Railroad U. 8. I 
ort aons U. 8, | Labor Board U. S. | Labor 
of U.S. Rail | decisions. Rail- | de P 
Class of employees. Railroad | pe | Toad | road | 4 
Admin- cem- | Ad- | - Decem- A d- | ne 
istration)| jer, | minis- | yo 2, | No. ber, | minis-| .) 4 % 
(esti- | 1917 tration, effec. | 147, 1917. [tration,) ora: PS 
mated in| "| Jan- | ‘tive | eifec- | Jan- Sion 
part). | uary, | Mav1 | tive, | Wary, | yay | 
1990, | July 1, 1920. | “1950 
| 1921. — 
a = - —S a — | . Sa = 
Group IV.—Shop employers. | Group Vi. 
: employees 
Gang and other foremen: | © Freight firem 
eh a ain alah g 9, 891 |84, 05 | $5.97 | $7.01 | $6.37 |$108.28 $152.23 [$178.75 ® through... 
Monthiy................ ---| 16,558 4.97; 8.73 | 9.77) 9.13 | 126.73 | 222.73 | 249.25 2. ® Freight firem 
Machinists (journeymen)...... 56,383 | 4.80) 5.78 | 6.82) 6.18 | 122.38 147.49 174.01 ™ local....... 
Machinists (less than 4 years’ © Yard enginee! 
BEPOTIONCO), .. o:0.00000+000-0600 8,246 | 3.33; 4.60) 5.64, 5.00! 84.91 117.30 | 143.82 ) Yard firemen 
Boiler makers (journeymen).. 18,018 | 4.71; 5.85 | 6.89) 6.25 | 120.06 149.12 | 175.64 ) = Hostiers..... 
Boiler makers (less than - t years’ © Hostler helpe 
ae i eR 3,148 | 3.46) 4.62) 5.66 5.02) 88.42 117.71 | 144.28 ; 
Blacksmiths Journes 1eymen). 9,957 | 4.95; 5.88 | 6.92| 6.28 | 126.14 | 149.94 | 176. 46 3 Total... 
Blacksmiths (less than 4 years’ * wa! a 
experience )..........-..-..- 824 | 4.64/ 5.68) 6.04| 92.59 118.32 | 144.84 S Group VII 
Sheet metal workers (journey- ri od 3 em 
ID o'= o tile Miha ih vill wilt « » » divs 11,165 | 4.40| 6.77 | 6.81 { 6.17 | 112.21 | 147.08 | 173.60 2s FB 
Sheet metal workers (Jess than | Fis Passenger ow 
4 years’ experience).......... 1,402 | 3.19| 4.67 | 5.71 | 5.07 | 81.47 | 119.14 | 145.66 | ee 
Eleétrical workers (journey- im Passenger flag 
EE OS Pe Cee eee eee 12,973 | 4.15 5.71 6.75 | 6.11 | 106.94 | 145.65 | 172.1 Re. Fite £ 
Electrical workers (less than Freight conde 
4 years’ experience).......... 4,090 | 3.22} 4.53) 5.57] 4.93 | 82.11 115.46 | 141.93 | hae onan 
GUNN, 20 c65 dhe doves nupesi. | 147,782 | 3.58| 5.44/ 6.48] 5.84) 91.35 138.74 | 165.26 5 ph. 
Carmen (less than 4 years’ ex- | Ss , men, rents 
perionce)........+.-..ss.....| 12,603 | 2.68} 4.30) 5.34| 4.70| 68.29! 109.75 | 136.27 ea 
Molders (journeymen)......... | 1,287 4.88) 6.76) 6.80) 6.16 | 124.40 146.88 173.40 Seon 
Molders (less than 4 years’ ex- | gp Lad foremen 
Dis chbkdscccescchocen 190 3.14 4.58 | 5.62/ 4.98! 80.28' 116.69 143.2) 4 ae 
Total mechanics and aon «bill - Total 
fOFOMON. ....0.0-+2000. 314,517 | 3.85 5.59 | 6.63! 5.99; 98.11 | 142.60 | 169.12 os am... 
Helpers, all crafts...... eccseeee} 111,088 2.85/ 3.96 | 5.00) 4.36! 72.70 100.98 | 127.50 ¢ Re Olationary en 
Helper apprentices............ 6,802 | 3.11 | 4.06 | 5.10) 4.46) 79.34 | 103,63 | 130.15 ; 4 
Regular BOTORCIGNS « cccccnccce 12,692 | 1.84; 2.76} 3.80; 3.16} 46.97; 70.38 | 96.90 8 © Stationary en 
ay SD hk 404 cbb ced cop tiand hk. £ ee 3.60 ' 4.00 7 re 91.80 | 102.00 ) = Stationary fire 
| —_——_- ,—-—_ -- - - — ————_ —__—__—_— - © Boiler room w 
BOL. pid sca cduccccccst: MTB | 3,43 5.05 | 6.07 | 5.425) 89.87 128. 64 154.78 = Engine room « 
p= a ee a ed eee = se = eC a] yaSSers, 
Group V.— Telegraphers, : 
telephoners, etc. } Total... 
| 4 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | | © Signal depart 
block operators .............. 21,268 | 2.78, 450) 5.30) 4582) 70.89 | 114.75 | 135.15 F Signal forerh 
Telegraphers-telephoners oper- ton ee 
oting interloakers Si aldiainn = hitthil 7,942 | 2.91 | 467) 5.47| 499) 74.20 | 119.08 | 139, 48 7.4 TM assistant fores 
Levermen, nontelegraphers.... 3,841 | 2.35 4.16} 4.96) 4.48} 59.92 106.08 | 126, 4s M4 5 Leadi ant ores 
Telegrapher, clerks............ 11,593 | 240} 439/ 5.19) 471 | 61.20 | 111-95 | 132.35 eee 
Agent, telegraphers............ 19,081 | 250) 461) 5.41) 4.93) 63.75 | 117.55 137.95 71 fm ‘oremen, an 
Station agent,nontelegraphers.| 9,921 2.81, 467) 5.47) 499/ 71.65 | 119.08 139. 48 “4 iisionalmen’ sis 
Station agents (smail nonteie- | PPrsepe ye 
graph station).............. - 4,000) 281) 467) 5.07) 4.67} 71.65 | 119.08 | 129, 28 g Sisiant sign 
Total...... Socials Cage 77,64 12.65| 454| 5.32] 4.35 | 67.62 | 115, 81 “135. 68 pH elpers....... 
Group V1.—Engine-ser vice | j Total 
employees. i | Marine depar 
Passenger engineers and | , BB Masters or cap 
elie b dls alihc co bad 12,350 | 4.39 5.68 | 6.48 | 6.00] 185.93 | 253.13 288.82 9 207.51 = Mates or first « 
Passenger firemen and helpers.| 12, 068 2.68; 418) 498] 4.50 | 112.83 | 184.26 | 219.45) I BPilots......... 
2 engineers and motor- t 
piapensanties 20,750 | 5.18, 6.65); 7.60) 7.06 |........)........).0-- eee! Ft Total 
Freight engineers and motor- 
MON, local. ........ccccceeses! 9,458 | 5.38 7.04) S08] 7.44 | 175.64 | 239.16 | 275.99 ; Grand t 
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R- z pALLY AND MONTHLY WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLASS | CAR- 
My !  RIERS, AS OF DECEMBER, 1917, AS ESTABLISHED BY THE U. 8. RAILROAD ADMINIS- 
R TRATION, AND AS UNDER DECISIONS NOS. 2 AND 147 OF THE U.S. RAILROAD LABOR 
>» poARD—Concluded. 
Average daily rates. Average monthly rates. 
| Number |———————— , 
of em- A be ; 
to U.S. Railroad| U. 8. Railroad 
fopante | U. 8. Labor Board | U. Ss. Labor Board 
% of U.S. | Rail- | decisions. | Rail- decisions 
: Class of employees. Railroad! pe | road | road : is 
id Admin- | cem-| _44- _  |Decem-| Ad- ; 
. listration)| per | Minis-|.7, 9 | No. | ber, minis- | w 9 No 
; ! festi- 1917. | tration, effec. 147, 1917. tration, fF a 147, 
mated in Jan- tive effec- fan- tive effec- 
| part). | UarY, | Mav 1 tive, | uary, ; tive 
1920. | “yosq ’| July 1, 1920. aan July J 
1920. | "1931. 1S 19? 
} 
Group VI.—Engine-service | | 
employees—Continued. 
) Freight firemen and helpers, 
oe 8 ae | 22,332 |$3.38 | $4.85 | $5.89 | $5.25 | 
© Freight firemen and helpers, 
RO eee ee 9,987 | 3.36] 4:98]! 6.02 5.38 ($106. 11 |$166. 84 (£202.38 | S180, 52 
» Yard engineers and motormen.| 19,417 | 4.27) 5.7) 7.15 6.51 | 119.56 | 159. 88 | 200. 17 1X2. 26 
5 Yard firemen and helpers......| 19,807  2.66| 4.23! 5.67) 5.083! 74.48! 118. 44/ 158.71 140. 83 
pl” Ra ee ee 8,285 | 2.65] 4.35 5.79 5. 15 80. 56 | 132. 24 176. 01 155. 57 
© Hostler helpers............-..- | 2,499) 2.50) 3.60} 5.04) 4.40] 76.00) 100.44 / 153.22| 133.74 
: WORN bb Has rnin 65 Son sh> | 136,952} 3.78 | 5.28 6.°42 . 81 | 124.48 | 180.98 | 218.80 | 198.19 
Group VII.—Train-service | cae te 
3 employees. | 
; : 4 a | | J 
= Passenger conductors.......... | 10,301 | 4.45 | 6. 00 7. 0O | 6.40 | 163.75 | 220.71 | 257.74 235. 50 
m Passenger baggagemen......... 5, 401 2. 75 | 4.16 ». 16 +. 56 98.01 | 158.90 | 197. 04 174. 15 
> Passenger flagmen and brake- | 
Ee a a aa 14, 859 | 2. 59 1,00 5. 00 } 4.40; 91.10 | 147.07 | 183. 84 161. 78 
Freight conductors, through... 15,982 | 4. 08 ae f See OP, 04541. acpnenntac Pe 
= Freight conductors, local... ... 8, 644 4.47 | 292) 6.96 | 6.52) 154.56 | 208. 87 | 247. 72 223. 91 
» Freight brakemen and flag- 
Ss men, through................ 37,212 | 2.75 4, OR RIS Bab ccs vossher dp nnddrene 
® Freight brakemen and flag- 
& f& “aa 23,692 | 3.00 1.48 | 5.52 4.88 | 100.17 | 156. 28 | 194. 72 170. 97 
™ Yardforemen.................. 19, 123 3.77} 5.34) 6.96] 6.32) 105.56 | 149.52 | 194. 88 177. 03 
im Yard helpers. ................. 48,660 | 3.42) 5.01) 6.48] 5.84! 95.76 140.28 | 181.44) 163.97 
A a Switch tem@ers. .......scceeses } 6,031 | 2.62) 4.00) 5.04) 4.40 79.65 | 121.60 | 153.22 | 133. 76 
«EAT Ae eens 189, 905 | 3. 32 4.79 | 5.98); 5.35 | 108.66 | 160.07 | 199. 52 178. 24 
Stationary engineers, firemen, ° 
etc. 
| Stationary engineers (steam). . 1,500 | 2.18 4.51 | 5.55 4. 9] 55. 59 | 115.00 | 141. 52 125. 20 
f) Stationary firemen (steam). ...| 4,000 | 2.18 3.73 | 4.77 4.13 55. 59 95.00 | 121, 52 105. 20 
= » Boiler room water tenders... .. 1,000 | 2. 18 3.36) 4.16) 3.68 | 55.59 | 85.68! 105. 08 93. 84 
@ Engine room oilers............. 1,000 | 2,18 3.73 | 4.77] 4.13 | 55.59) 95.00) 121.52] 105. 20 
= Coal passers, Hoiler room. ..... 500} 2.18} 3.36] 4.16] 3.68 | 55.59) 85.68 | 106. 08 03. 84 
7] i ss a a ce fe - — : . 
2 EE eee 8,000 | 2.18 3. 81 180; 4.19) 55.59! 97.00! 122.40! 106.89 
re | 
2. =—=— —- ——S——— | — ——_ = = = = —s = 
§ Signal department employees. 
») Signal forerhen, signal inspec- 
ff Se ee 500 | 4. 20 6.00 | 7.04] 6.40 | 107.10 | 153.00 | 179.52 | 163. 20 
® Assistant foremen............. 500 | 4. 00 6.00} 7.04] 6.40 | 102.00 | 153.00 | 179.52 | 163. 20 
|| Pep leading maintainers, gan 
| » foremen,and leading signal- 
"4 FL ee ee ee er eee 2,000 | 4.00 6.00 | 7.04] 6.40) 102.00 | 153.00 | 179. 52 163. 20 
» ignalmen, signal maintainers. 7,500 | 3.36) 5.34] 6.38] 5.74 85.68 | 136.13 | 162.65 | 146. 33 
Assistant signalmen, assistant 
= ‘Signal maintainers........... 2,000 | 3.00 | 4. 40 5.44 | 4.80 76. 50 | 112. 20 138. 72 122. 40 
s Helpers.......... Saas oe emane | 2,500 | 2.50| 3.92} 4.72) 4.24] 63.75! 99.96] 120.36 | 108. 12 
i ae | 15,000} 3.30} 5.11] 611 | 5.50 | 84.15 | 130.27 | 155.77 | 140.17 
A Marine department employees, ' | 
» Masters or Captains............ 535 | 5.97] 7.12 8.23 | 7.49 | 149.62 | 186. 50 | 215, 47 196. 16 
bo Mates or first officers........... 262 | 3.13 4.74 5.78 | 5.09 82.30 124, 40 151. 56 133. 45 
> RS 37 | 4.79 6. 00 7.11 | 6.37 | 131. 05 | 164. 38 | 194.38 | 174.38 
+ ee — ———e —E -_ 
F a 834 | 5. 02 6. 32 7.41 | 6.69 | 127.65 166. 01 | 194. 46 175. 49 
if | Oa ae 1, 820, 439 | 2. ss| 4.23| 5.19 4.54 | 78.06 115.78 | 141. 56 124, 27 
} ' | a = 
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Average Eamings of New York State Factory Workers in January 
1922. . 


in January, 1922, amounted to $24.34, according.to a stateyent 


6 E average weekly earnings of factory workers in New York ~).:¢ 
issued by the New York Department of Labor. 


This represents 


a decrease of 43 cents from the average earnings in December, |\\)|. 
and of $3.18 from those of January, 1921. The adoption of jr. 
time schedules and the elimination of overtime that prevail) jn 
some factories before the holidays caused the decrease in ayeyve 


earnings in some industries. Wage rate reductions also were fa: { (13 
causing lower earnings in other industries, Seasonal activity was 
responsible for some of the increases reported. A very few factories 
reported slight increases in wage rates which, however, could not 
ofiset the numerous reductions reported, ranging from 5 per cent 
to 30 per cent. 

The decrease in average earnings from December to January 
affected factory workers both in New York City and in the remainder 
of the State. The reduction amounted to 16 cents in New York City 
and 67 cents in the rest of the State. The January average weekly 
earnings for New York City and for the State, exclusive of New York. 
were $26.40 and $23.91, respectively. 

Reductions in earnings occurred in the stone, clay, and 
products group of industries, in the wood manufactures group 
the exception of the miscellaneous wood products industries, \ 
showed a gain), in the printing and paper goods group, and in (| 
textiles group (except the silk industry, in which earnings increas«(|). 
The fur, rubber goods, and leather industries also reported reductions 
in average earnings for the month. 

In the metals and machinery group of industries the average wee \\y 
earnings in January, 1922, as compared with December, 1921, showed 
a reduction of 92 cents; in the chemicals, oils, and paints grou) 
reduction of 43 cents. 

Gains were shown in the automobile, clothing, and millinery indis- 
tries and in the food, beverages, and tobacco group of industries 
(except in the meat-packing industry where earnings decreased). 


= oo 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada. 


HE Canadian Department of Labor has recently issued as a sup- 

T plement to the Labor Gazette for February, 1922, its third repor' 

on wages and hours of labor. The following table, taken from 

the report, shows the index numbers of hourly and weekly wage» 1 
certain trades from 1901 to 1921: 
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Year 
9901 7 
q902 4 
Ba 903 ; 
qed 4 
B95 , 
Boe , 
Gy) a 
Bons...| 85.8 
5009... 7.3 
R010... 90. 0 
Boll...) 92.6 
9912. . 97.4 
9913... 100. 0 
}oi4...| 100.3 
9915...| 100.5 
9916 a 101.5 
B017.. .| 108. 8 
9018...| 123.8 
19! - 142. 9 
n920.. 171.9 
9921. . 164. 0 
Per mile, d 
In the 
. % 
> of pep 
RATES OF 
Trade. 
Building: 
Bricklayers, 
Carpenters. 
Electrical w 
inters.... 
lum bers. . 
stonecutters 
Plasterers... 
Builders’ la) 
metal: 
= Blacksmith: 
Boilermaket 
Machinists. 
Molders, iro 
Pattern mal 
Sheet-metal 
GE o.éccebe 
Printing: 2 
Compositors 
Compositors 
paper.... 
Linotype 
itors, new 
Pressmen, 
der, job... 
ressmen, 
newspapel 
Book binder. 
Electric rail 
light, and 
Conductors 
motormen 
Electric line 
P Miscellaneous: 
» Chauffeurs. 
Teamsters... 
1 June rate 








uary, 
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pNDEX NUMBERS OF HOURLY AND WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES IN CANADA 
1 1901 TO 1921. 


[1913 3=100] 









































Building Metal Printing | Street Average for—| Fac- 
trades, trades, | trades, | railways, Steam |—___________| tories | Lume 
7 classes. 5 classes. 2 classes. | 1 class. rail- 15 | 2) (com- ber- 
eed BPRS eS WAYS classes \classes |, ™0n | ing: 
per | Per |- Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per , & | Per | Per |'#bor):) Per 
week, hour. | week. | hour. | week. | hour. | week. | hour. classes.") week. | hour. | Rand — 
our. 
Bool... 69.3 60.3 72.8 | 68.6 66. 6 60.0 | 65.7 64. 0 70, 8} 60.8] 64.9/...... é 
By... 73.2} 64.2 | 74.2} 70.2} 68.3] 61.6] 70.0| 68.0 73.6 | 72.7| 67.8 a 
hos... 74.6) 67.4} 76.2] 73.3) 69.0) 62.6) 72.1 71.1 | oh 8S 2 Specs aalew 
4... 76.3) 69.7) 78.9] 75.9] 72.3| 66.1) 74.0] 73.1/ 78.6] 76.4 | BE Wrsndds Ab nsecs 
fos... 736) 730) 81.3) 78.6) 742) 685) 74.4) 73.5 Se MLE bP GIL.. ccocalescees 
Bos. 817. 76.9) 824] 79.8) 75.8] 72.2| 76.7] 75.7 et GAS) 7-8 1......:).4:-.. 
moj? ..| 84.8 | 80.2 5.0} 82.4) 79.3 | 784| 82.2] 81.4 85.5 | 83.9] 81.9 | 
Bos...| 85.9 | 81.5 | 87.3 84.7 81.5 80.5 | 82.5] 81.8 86. 7 ae * | ao 
Boo...| 87.3 | 881) 88.6) 86.2) 83.8) 83.4] 81.5] 81.1 86.7 | 86.9) 84.5 |.. ; 
Boi0...| 90.0) 86.9) 89.5] 88.8] 88.2] 87.8] 86.5] 85.7 91.2] 89.4) 88.4]... 2 
Boil...| 92.6 90.2 | 92.2; 91.0] 91.8} 91.6} 881 88.1 96.4 | 92.1 | 91.2] 94.9; 96.3 
W12...| 97.4| 96.0) 95.9] 95.3] 96.0] 96.0] 92.3] 92.3 98.3 | 96.4] 96.2] 981) 98.8 
99/3...| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 100.0 
Bo14...| 100.3 | 100.8 | 100.4 | 100.5 | 102.4 | 102.4 | 100.6 | 101.0 101.7 | 100.6 | 101.1 | 101.0) 94.7 
Bo15...| 100.5 | 101.5 | 101.2 | 101.5 | 103.6 | 103.6 | 97.4 | 97.8 101.7 | 101.0 | 101.6 | 101.0) 89.1 
9o16...| 101.5 | 102.4 | 110.4 | 106.9 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 102.5 | 102.2 104.9 | 110.3 | 105.2 | 110.4 | 109.5 
917...) 108.8 | 109.9 | 124.0 | 128.0 | 111.3 | 111.3 | 115.1 | 114.6 110.1 | 114.5 | 114.8 | 129.2 | 130.2 
gi8...| 123.8 | 125.9 | 146.7 | 155.2 | 123.7 | 123.7 | 130.3] 142.9 133. 2 | 131.6 | 135.1 | 152.3 | 150.5 
m919...| 142.9 | 148.2 | 165.3 | 180.1 | 145.5 | 145.9 | 150.5 | 163.3 154.2 | 151.0 | 158.0 | 180.2 | 169.8 
H90)...| 171.9 | 180.9 | 189.3 | 209.4 | 181.7 | 184.0 | 179.1 | 194.2 186.6 | 179.3 | 190.3 | 215.3 | 202.7 
B921..., 164.0 170. 5 | 166.2 | 186.8 | 188.3 | 193.3 | 177.9 | 192.1 165.3 | 168.8 | 176.5 | 190.6 | 152.6 











Per x mile, day, etc, 
In the table below are shown the rates of wages and hours of labor, 
,s of September, 1921, in certain selected trades and cities: 


RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SEPTEMBER, 1921, IN SELECTED TRADES 
$ AND CITIES IN CANADA. 


























St. John. Montres il. Quebec. Ottawa. 
Trade. Wages per | ee Wages per ‘Hours Ww; as es per | ee Ww: ages ; per Hours 
| hour. a. § hour. eeek. hour. ly Y hour. dont 
_—___—_ —! — —— a | ome = 
Building: i 
Bricklayers. ...<.. $0.90 | 44-48 £0.90 50 | 75 | 54 #0, 90 44 
Carpenters........ 60 48 .65 | 44 -50 | $0. 521- 53 | 60] 75 44 
Electrical workers.|......-......|. adiinet $0.624- .75 | 424-50 .46 - .60 |50 -60 | . 80 44 
: ee 75 | 44-48 .60 - .65 | 494-60 52 - .60 48 -54 | 65 44 
Plumbers. ......0- $0.45 - .65 | 48-60 | .624- .75 | 44 -60 50 (54 -60 | - 80 44 
Stonecutters...... . 80 48 .75 - .80 | 44 -49} 1.60 , 48 90 44 
Plasterers......... 90 | 44-48 80 | 44 -60 .70 54 | 85 44 
— laborers.| .334- .35 54 | .80- .40 | 44 -60 45 54 -60 | .50 | 44-54 
Metal: 
Blacksmiths...... -50- .65 | 44-50; .50- .70 | 44 -60 .50 - .60 495-60 |$0.60 - .65 | 40-60 
Boilermakers...... 55 - .65 | 44-50, .50- .60 | 425-60 65 - .70 54] .60- .65 50 
Machinists........ -50- .60 54, .50-- .70 | 424-60 45 - .60 494-60 .56- .63 | 44-50 
Molders, iron...... -55- .60} 50-54 .65- .75 | 40 -60 40- .55 48-60) .45- .68 | 45-54 
Pattern makers... 444 54; .70- .80 | 45 -50 .40- .60 495-60 | .69- .77 | 44-50 
Sheet-metal work- 
‘ OS. cc schedd teks 45 - .60 48 | .60- .623) 421-48 . 60 54 | 1,75 44 
ee Tinting: 3 } 
' Compositors, job. .|829.35 -31.25 48 8 36.00 | 48 3 26.00 48 | $35.00 44-48 
' Compositors,news- j 
DONG . cnushssuns 830.00 -33.00 | 45-48 36.00 -40.00 | 48 2 26. 00 48 3 38.00 45 
Linotype oper- 
itors, newspaper pao.0 -35,00 48 3 36. 00 48 8 27.00 48 3 38.00 45 
Pressmen, eylin- 
der, job......... 827.50 -30.00 44 [236.00 -40.00 48 4 23.00 48 235.00 44-48 
Tes ssmen, web, 
vspaper......| 3 30.00 48 |835.20 -40.70 48 8 25.00 | 48 3 34. 00 48 
Bo nok binders Pon wee 5 32.00 48 |°34.00 -42.00 48 }8 20.00 -26. 10 a wach asawen 
PElectric railways, 
light, and power: 
q Conductors and 
} ,,motormen....... 1,55 54 .48 60 45 60 55 54 
Electric linemen. .| 1.47 - .57 54] .45- .54] 48 -60 -50- .54 50} .54- .65 | 48-54 
"Miscellaneous: 
p Chauffeurs. ....... 4 25.00 54 1921.00 ~24.00 | 50 -70 |@ 25.00 -30.00 |48 -75 |321.60 -26.00 | 44-77 
Teamsters......... 319.00 -23.00 | 54-60 |221.00 -22.50 60 318.00 | 60 |218.00 -21.00 | 44-60 
! | 
» ‘Junerate 2 Day werk ale. Per week. ‘4 Per week, June rate. Per week , March rate. 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF L ABOR IN SEPTEMBER, 1921,IN SELECTE| 
AND CITIES IN CANA DA—Concluded 

















Toranto. Winnipeg. Colgary. 
i fronre Fes ia 
Trade. Wages per o% Wages per “ae Wages per | Hows ” Wage 
hour. | week. hour. | week. | hour, | weele. hor 
Building: j 
Bricklayers....... $1.00 44 $1.15 44 | $1.15 | 14 
Carpenters. .... 90 44 . 90 44 | 90 44 
Electrical workers. $0.77 - .87} 44 ($0. 85}- 90 44 -49 | 90 44 $6. 75 
Painters. . a . 75 44 81 44 80 41 
Plumbers......... -90 44-48 1.00 14 | 1.00 | 44 
Stonecutters...... . 90 44 | 1. 00 44 1.15 | 44 1,811 
Plasterers......... 1.00 44 1.074 44 | 1.15 | 44 1.00 | 
Builders’ Jaborers. .50- .60) 44-50, .50- .55 | 48 -60 | $0.40 - .50 |49 -60 . 0 - 
Metal: 
Blacksmiths......| .60- .70 | 48 504, .65 — .80 | 44-55 | -83 - .85 44 
Boilermakers. ..... -60- .90 | 44-50 | .67)- .764) 40 -50 | 80 44 .75 - 
Machinists. .... .oe| -6€0- .75 | 44-50) .65 - .72) 40 -59 | 85 “4 .67 
Molders, iron...... | .€0- .75 | 44-50} .674- .764) 44 -50 | 85 14 
Patternmakers....| .72- .85 44-48 .74- .80 | 50} .85- .88 4 .76i- 
Cuest-mectes work- | 
op db ddd ccecéd . 90 44 -60 - .824) 44 -50 | 90 44 87 
Printing: 2 
Compositors, job. . 35.20 -86.00 . 44-48 336,00 -44.00 | | 44 48 | 3 44.00 44 329.60 -—40 
Composit ors news- 
atke dik a oda da : 8 38. 00 48 3 48.00 | 46 3 45. 00 415 
Linotype _oper- | | 
ators, newsp aper 8 38. 00 18 3 48.00 | $6 3 45.00 5 i 
Pressmen, ¢ ylin- | 
i 36.00 $8 836.00 -16.00 | 44 -48 | 3 44.00 if 339,46 
Pressmen, web, | 
newspaper. .....| 3 37.00 48 8 44.00 48 |3 35.00 -45. 00 15 i 
Book binders. ... . . 832.64 -36.00 48 439.00 18 | 3 44.00 $4 (839.60 -4 
Electric railways, | 
light and power: | 
Conductors and 
motormen....... . 60 | 18 . 60 18 q et 18 | 
| lao 
Electriclinemen...| .72- .78 44 924 44 | 874.44 -48 | 
Miscellaneous: i 
Chauffeurs. ....... 920,00 -24.50 | 57-85 2%25.00 -28.00 | 48 -84 |7 25.00 - 30.00 72 | 32 
Teamsters.........| .45 - .50 | 48-60 922.50 -28.00 | 48 -54 |* 90,00 -100. 00 44 -GU | 4.00 
} | | { 
June rate. 4 Per week, March rate. 7 Per week, June: 
2 Day work onlf. 6 Two-man Cars. § Per month. 
8 Per week. § One-man cars. 9 Per day. 


Trend of Wages in Italy, 1899-1921. 
ye wage statistics for the prewar en covering 


various industries, occupations, and localities are pract 

nonexistent in Italy, so it is difficult to determine — m 
wages have actually incre: ased there during and since the ws 
compared with prewar times. In spite of this diffic ulty two It: 
statisticians have recently made attempts to determine the ex| 
of this increase. A summary of the results obtained is given be! 


Wage Statistics Computed by the National Accident Insurance Fund 


[N AN article, “The wages of workers according to statistics o! 
National Accident Insurance Fund,” in the November, | 
issue of Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, Carlo Vismara, actu 
of this fund (Cassa Nazionale Infortuni), which is the prin: 
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carrier Of the Italian compulsory industrial accident insurance 


-ystem, makes the following introductory remarks: 


The fact that before the World War the economic-social phenomenon of workers’ 
waves seldom claimed the attention of economists, statisticians, or the Government 
is easy to understand. The even, normal trend of wages, characterized by a steady 

it slow upward tendency, left everybody indifferent. When, however, during the 
war and the vears following it, workers’ wages increased continuously and in a spec 
tacular manner this apathy became unjustifiab le. In Italy this indifference was 
especially marked, Italian statistics remaining entirely or nearly silent on the » sub 
‘oct. as if it were only of secondary interest or of no interest at all. Whenever ee 
National Accident Insurance Fund addressed requests for information on wage 

statistics to persons or authorities, who, in view of their position, would be seppeend 
to possess ample data, such information was rarely obtained; on the contrary, the 
answer frequently consisted of a counter request for data. 

[tis due to the absolute lack of positive data that of late fantastic and contradict 

statements have frequently been made as to wages current in Italy, statements ba: a 
solely on individual a py impressions. Fabulous wage rates have been qu ‘ted 
in such statements, and it has been asserted that there is no longer a worker in Italy 
who does not earn at least 1,000 lire [$193, par] per month. Statistics to refute such 
{{-hand statements were, how ever, lacking. 

In order to shed some light on the trend of wages in Italy during 
the last two decades, the National Accident Insurance Fund has 
attempted to determine approximately the averdge wage of Italian 

industrial workers for each of the years 1899 to 1921. The wage 
statistics compiled by the Insurance Fund are based upon data 
secured by it as to the wages earned by workers injured in accidents 
and upon applications by employers for insurance, showing the 
total amount paid out in wages by each employer to the workers to 
be insured against accident. 

[he wage statistics of the fund begin with 1899, the first year 

. 6 , . . 5 . . 
pafter the workmen’s accident insurance law of March 17, 1898, 
became effective. In the following table are shown for each year of 
the period 1899 to 1921 the total amount of wages paid to workers 
insured with the National Accident Insurance Fund, the average 
number of workers insured, and the average annual and daily earn- 
ings per worker. The average daily earnings per worker are com- 
puted in this table from the average annual earnings on the assump- 
tion that each worker works 226.4 full working-days per year, this 
igure having been ascertained from wage statistics for the year 1899 
covering 11,130 workers injured in accidents during that year. 
\VERAGE ANNUAL AND DAILY EARNINGS OF WORKERS INSURE! 

ITALIAN NATIONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE FUND, 199 T¢ 
[1 lira at par= 19.3 cents. ] 


Total amount \verage Average 
of wages number | annual 
received by of earnings 
allinsured insured per 
workers. workers. worker. 


Lire. 

94, 120, 684 ‘ 27. 4 
111,921,355 202, 355 553, OY 
137, 875, 468 | 245, 5 | 561. 61 

75, 297 340, 256 576. 55 
717, 300 21, 363 583. 15 
, 291 370, 1S 580. 88 

3, 663 373, 57 574. 04 
47, 186 } i, 3 507. 33 

, 857 | 36, 687 669. 77 


an’ 094 $47 ,§ 665. 49 | 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL AND DAILY EARNINGS OF WORKERS INSURED WITH 
ITALIAN NATIONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE FUND, 1899 TO 1921—Concluded 











Total amount Average Average \ 
! of wages number annual 
Year, received by of earnings eal 
all insured insured per 
workers. workers. worker 
Lire. Lire 
cen dncctlip sas tase acsenpshateonances 341, 149, 156 453,094 752. 93 
BESTE Soa acc oneshapsaadbtteotecsdubns ts 329, 835, 748 447, 283 737. 42 
SC KGGRs chit vitiihad- divide a sebheo td ewes de 357, 975, 824 479, 141 747. 12 | 
aka atith ws tins « covddintesein sdieanaed 397, 691, 019 516, 710 769. 66 | 
RT ee I GI ELEY AS, 428, 569, 515 534, 736 801. 46 | 
LIER fats enelds .«eededants so chwnnin te. 529, 779, 055 662, 895 799. 19 | 
aan atch oy cede coe cenatletwes ot 628, 100, 195 783, 695 801. 46 | 
Sac ids Swabs Win side) MMS» <seab abeh 712, 661, 442 781, 093 912. 39 
EE Rade ne anes orn edoukd ohieeeenee 4 754, 071, 929 679, 736 1, 109. 36 | 
8 i ie ere Sap I ee IE 5 EA ie 937, 195, 532 685, 360 1, 367. 45 | 
LRU e oh ced dete fe Saber cibece SSL dl 1, 326, 170,427 662, 628 2,001. 38 | 
nats n dn eG had cag oa a head 2, 665, 774, 659 $44, 059 3, 158, 28 
Pe entcnnene obabe neds oh cad eensone an (*) (1) (1) 


1 Data not yet ne. 
2 Based on wages of workers injured in accidents during the first six months of the year. 


From the preceding table it will be seen that from 1899 to 1915 
there was gradual, and, with few insignificant exceptions, continuous 
upward movement of wages in Italy. Beginning with 1915 and up 
to 1917 this movement became more accelerated and after 1917 the 
steady rise of wages assumed a phenomenal character. If ‘he 
average wages for the years 1914 to 1921 are compared with t)iose 
for 1913 the increase in per cent (decrease in 1914) was as follow: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, 1913 TO 1921, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OVER 





a ere Per cent 
Year Ave | increase or 
7) on an decrease 
| — over 1913. 
} 
| Lire. 
I a Oe ihe dace omdebe 
ee eee. Wo Bias hes eB eet 3. 53 20, 28 
RR ee 9S Se Pee eee oo SE 1 tbbanks dd 
1916..... pepensebeste oanee snapees ee eel 4.03 | 13. 84 
EY RAE Se, SAAS eee 4,90 | 38. 42 
Pt ball hbeed -abkienschvedacdsa 6.04 | 70, 62 
8 Ht eee einen giants hy RE 884 | 149, 72 
in. 7 escathainsvabiedaree cede: «ok 13.95 | 249. 07 
eee ee Pry oe eee Seer 18.91 | 434. 18 














1 One lira at par = 19.3 cents. 2 Decrease. 


The average wage rates prevailing in each of 37 insurance distri 
in 1919, 1920, and 1921 are shown in the following table: 
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NUMBER 


0.01 to 1.99 lis 
2.00 to 2.99 Lil 
.00 to 3.99 Li 
1.00 to 4. 991i 

0to5.99Lit 
6.00t0S .O9Lir 
7.00 07.99 lir 
5.00 tO8.99Lir 
9.00 to9.99Lir 
10.00 to 10.99] 
11.00 to 11.99] 


> 12.00 to 12.99] 


13.00 to 13.99] 
14.00 to 14.99] 


| 15.00 to 15.99] 


O54 
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sVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF WORKERS INJURED IN ACCIDENTS, BY INSUR\NCE 
: DISTRICTS, 1919 TO 1921. 


[1 lira at par=19.3 cents. ] 

















Insurance district. | 1919 | 1920 1921! Insurance district. 1919 | 1920 1921! 
| Lire. | Lire. | Lire. || Lire. | Lire. | Lire. 
Pacis... .60dtlbentn<atidee 9.93 | 15.46 | 20.66 || Chieti.......2............--. 7.80| 9.01 | 11.50 
s laepa NOS cs aackguedincceass 8. 10 12. 76 16. 91 GT ead cths anmskananes | 822] 11.43 15. 30 
NOVI... ence nec ceeeeeerelosse-ee | 12.48 | 17.04 || Benevento. ............ccee- | 6.01] 8671 12,13 
GaNOS. .. -ideibedasctsdatoces 10. 35 | 16.73 | 22.87 |] Caserta...............20e00. | 6.19} 9.68] 13.91 
Milan .. ..cshebebovnsedbee ccs 9. 08 | 14, 50 19. 90 |} Naples......... bys 6086503600 7.23 | 10.26 | 15,34 
RerRAMNO. . aghieseceesabdne ss 9.35 | 13.83] 17.44 |] Bari... .....................] 770] 970] 1200 
CYGEBONG .....ESccwsesedesioce 6. 36 | 13. 63 a 7.75 | 10,30 11. 04 
VigON ZS ..c-pebcctsccnsedocc. 9.49 | 13.10 16, 59 Re iia dies | 6.02 4. 40 1.79 
Vania’. .. alice Bodivalbe. <'n. 11.12 | 15.07] 18.81 || Cosenza................2777 | 7.75 | 10.33 | 12.66 
riding. ..+s oiiatiemeneds 460 9, 46 14. 66 17. 29 Reggio di Calabria. .........| 6. 62 9, OO 11.45 
Daas... ochibilunascestdaecee 7.53 | 11.43 + L&- = apiar sass 6.81 | 10.16 13. 31 
Reggio nell’ Emilia......... 9.63 | 14. 96 SD ae ss Abn ercccscencotade | 7.27 | 10. 70 14. 40 
Belden. .copivviitwant copuce 10,52 | 16, 23 1G. SA Th Caltaminetta......cccccccces | 6. 54 8. 9 10. 48 
Bet. . 2.2 sche eweccsesccess 10. 04 | 15. 98 20.71 |} Cagliari ee eae 7. 22 10, 25 13. 74 
eee ee eee 7.95 | 16.18 | 23.28 || Sassari..............0cseeee- } 6.66 | 10.67 11. 10 
Ce ee ee 8. 34 | 15.10 ET ES eects ndsee cei von 5, 24 | 17. 42 11. 88 
eet 8) eS: Se 7.09 | 12.52 8 Oop) eee Cee. Xa SS 10. 09 
ee ee a ee | 7.15 |) IL St) 14.65 | 
POsNGR.. éccacesapnaiiivs cos « 6.45 10.32 13. 31 ningdom of Italy 8.84 | 13.95 18, O 
CONDO... ccoctccessesesececcce 5. SS 13, 05 19. 37 


i Based on data for the first 6 months. 


The preceding table shows that wages vary greatly in the various 
territorial insurance districts. Wages are highest in the northern 
and northern central districts, while the lowest wages are being paid 
in the districts south of Naples, in Sicily, and in Sardinia. In the 
north African colonies Tripoli and Cyrenaica (Bengazi) wages in 
1920 were even higher than in northern Italy, but in 1921 they fell 
to the low level of southern Italy. 

On the basis of the daily earnings of workers injured in accidents, 
the National Accident Insurance Fund, has also compiled a table 
showing for the years 1915-1920 the number and per cent of such 
workers in each classified wage group. This table is reproduced 
below: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WORKERS, INJURED IN ACCIDENTS, IN EACH 
CLASSIFIED DAILY WAGE GROUP, 1915 TO 1920. 


[1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 


Number. 


Workers, injured in accidents, in each class_fied wage group in— 

















1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
0.01 to 1.00 ]ire. .......ccccccccececcccccee 15,885 | 15,059} 10, 564 4, 196 1, 698 787 
280 10 BR iitine ladananc cure sees 19, 616 17, 984 14, 721 7,674 2, 905 | 1,025 
AB COR MIE oid cs. senclcdeccse.... 25,842} 24/028| 17,859 9, 531 4) 539 | 1) 821 
100606. GUN ks io incidence cceciecses.. 15,682 | 16,603 | 17,602] 10,629| 5,19s 2, 684 
SAD COS. GURIIW s ob sccscccvescnbscccecccccce 8, 584 10, 899 i4, 272 9,751 | 5,561 2, 876 
6.00 to6 BRRe Sb be tlesbbbb ic dceccccecse 4, 135 6,153 | 10,329 9, 202 6, 445 3, 610 
7.00t07.99lire...... ee 3, 470 | 4,446 | 6,659 7,741} 6,311 3, 648 
COD COR MIICE b aco osu cnc cceccece patie 783 2, 112 | 4, 699 6, 029 | 7, 260 5, 266 
9.00 toO. BOM Nids. ik dcbicccaccescesscee 403 | 1,400| 2,662 3,445| 5,338 4, 205 
| TS RR Rete 264 | 1,014 | 1, 929 3,628 | 8, 376 7,009 
11.00 to 11.99lire...... Dm S LAPT S ae oe 83 | 531 1, 093 1,617 | 3, 821 4,148 
12.00 10 12.901 ire. . 5... cccccccs SX sekadhod 67 | 342 | 1, 005 ' 1,411 | 5, 157 7, 397 
weeded. «sds RR SR: 37 | 175 | 597 802 | 2,677 4, 593 
@ 14.00 to 14.00lire. ......... ccc ee i oe 31 | 136 440 680 2, 276 5, 395 
Ee, = RRR RRR 14 | 76 329 | 574 1, S41 5, 279 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WORKERS, INJURED IN ACCIDENTS, IN EACH 
FIED DAILY WAGE GROUP, 1915 TO 1920—Concluded. 


Number. 


z 








| Workers, injured in accidents, in each classified y 
! in— ¥ 
Wage group. ‘ 









































1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 

ME CO TODO. ok ccc ccc ccscascsceccs 7 58 227 384 1, 362 
SUM CO PRDEIIS. 0. occ cscs cesscccese 11 47 163 426 1, 564 
NS ano dnnasctetedesissseioa 3 14 79 230 920 
ES Se ee ee 5 22 125 371 
SE Oe 3 5 | 13 107 444 
Sw. le cseupuatbeeshssctsaisdbecetand 2 | 6 76 195 
31.00 to 35.99 lire........ esucctsoudesedn ict Me ctmbesd | 3 12 66 
a re 3 2 13 | 22 
hs be ce caccedceeoenseonsieeeunies Mu eeecbes = FIey, F 1 | | 

nde wis t+ ecceseisuseceseeses 94, 920 | 101,098 | 105, 275 78,284; 74,348 

Per cent. 
seca ) <= ——-— 

Se a ae 16.736} 14.895} 10.034| 5.359] 2,284 
2.00 to 2.99 lire............ Fions ign ee senges 20.667 | 17.789 13. 984 | 9. 803 3. 90S 
3.00 to 3.99 lire.......... EY Se aD 27.226 | 23.768; 16.965] 12.175] 6.106 
4.00 to 4.99 lire.......... RS” ene Spe 16. 522 16.423 | 16.721 13. 578 6. 991 
CINE eb 0 16 40 4 nn ice SUae cw db pew 9. 044 | 210. 781 13.557 | 12. 456 | 7. 480 
TS tw dicate sno xed bts oe bone o> 4.357 | 6.087 9.812; 11.755] 8.669 
SID od bins daca « vis enacts subd 3.656) 4.398 6.326 | 9. 889 8, 488 
8.00 to 8.99 lire............ ST RIO CTY 825} 2.099 4. 464 | 7.702 | 9.765 
9.00 to9.90lire...................... KAR) 1424} 1.385! 2.599) 4.401 7. 10 
10.00 to 40.99 lire... ...... 2-22. ee eee eee +278} = 1.008 | 1.832 4.635 | LL. 266 
Oe I 6 5 ws niece o eich soo capes ose . 087 - 525 | 1. 038 | 2. 066 | 5. 139 
1200 t0 12.99lire.......................... 070} .338| .954| 1.802/ 6.936 
ss 6. . wn ce ch pwah ocesiesdes . 088 .173 - 567 | 1. 024 3. 600 
14.00 to 14.99lire.......................... 032 | =. 184 | 417| .868 3. 061 
IDS 0's ocicccacccccvcccesacescs . 014 | . 075 312 | 733 2. 476 
TL . werutrdsey tine vey evihesaees 4 . 007 | . 052 215 | . 490 L. 832 
NST Te es ee es O11 | . 045 154 | . 43 2. 104 
19.00 to 20.99 bire............ CE ae Sa A . 008 - O14 | . 075 294 1. 237 
91:00 %0 22:00 Hire. ...................0.---. tt eg 005 | . 021 | . 160 499 
ee eee ere re 008 | 005 O12 | . 137 | . 597 
Er Don 0 on ne pei onaldoaneabaen . 002 . 006 . 097 262 
31.00 to 35.99 Tire. ...... RAL Shs Mb backe esse bii5d52 ated . 001 | . 003 | 015 | . O89 
36.00 to 50.09 Mire.................08. dibiet Rgkbsesare - 003 | . 002 | . O17 | . 030 
aS Ss Se Se ee 67 a ee . 001 . O01 4 

es «kisi. ee EE | 100 =| (100 100 =|: «100 100 





A glance at the meagan table shows that since 1915 the nu 
of workers in the low-wage groups has grown smaller from y. 
year while that in the medium and high-wage groups has incie:-01 


gradually. In 1915 the per cent of workers earning less than 5 lin : 
cents, par) per day was still 81.151. By 1920 it had dwindled to (.s)i & 
per cent. On the other hand, while the per cent of workers eariing 
daily wages in excess of 21 lire ($4.05, par) was only 0.003 per cent 
1915 it was 13.197 percent in 1920. The table also definitely re!ules 
statements frequently made in the press and in public speeches during 
the war and in post-war times that nearly every Italian worker e+ 1m FF 
a daily wage of 20 lire ($3.86, par) or more and that moderate \ ave FF 
rates have disappeared entirely. From the table it is plainly evicen' 


that a considerable per cent of the workers still earn wages belo 
8 lire ($1.54, par) per day and that the great majority of the workes 

come within the wage groups ranging from 8 to 21 lire ($1.54 to $1.5, & 
par) per.day. 
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Mr. Carlo Vismara, the actuary of the National Accident Insurance 
Fund, admits that average wage rates determined on the basis of the 
earnings of workers injured in industrial accidents are open to criti- 
cism. In the first place the number of workers injured in accidents, 
on which the wage statistics discussed here are chiefly based, is much 
smaller than that of the msured workers. The per cent of injured 
workers which in 1899 was 6.4 per cent of the insured workers has, 
however, gradually risen to 19 per cent by 1907, and in 1920 was 15.4 
per cent. Secondly, the av erage wage rates computed by the Na- 
tional Accident Insurance Fund do not cover all the Italian workers 
becauseonly part of them are msured with that fund, many employers 
insurimg their workers either in trade accident insurance associations 
or in special funds or in private insurance companies licensed to 
underwrite industrial accident msurance. A third objection could 
be madein view of the fact that the accident risk is not the same in all 
industries and that in many industries certain ¢lasses of workers are 
more subject to accidents than others. Finally, cost-of-living bonuses, 
which ‘have been paid in many industries during the last few years 
are not always reported by employers when they report to the insur- 
ance fund the wages paid to injured workers. The average wage 
rates ascertained for the last few years by the fund may, therefore, 
be considerably lower than the actual earnings of the workers 

In spite of the objections noted above, these statistics are, never- 
theless, the most methedically computed general wage statistics 
existent in Italy to-day. 


Wage Statistics Computed by Giustino Madia (Genoa). 


HE second effort to determine the trend of wages in Italy was 
made by Giustino Madia, of Genoa, in an article on ‘ The increase 
of wages from 1914 to 1921,” published in the October and Novem- 
ber, 1921, issues of the Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). His com- 
putation is based on official statistics, wage rates est: ablished by 
collective agreements, and data furnished him by chambers of labor 
and other labor organizations. The author’s method of computing 
average wage rates is somewhat crude. H, for instance, there are 
10 different ‘occupations or wage groups in an industry he simply adds 
the individual rates current for each occ upation or group and divides 
the sum by 10, regardless of the number of workers in each group. 
The statistics in question, which cover the years 1914 to 1921, 
show, however, in addition to the general average rate of wages also 
the average rate of wages in the principal industry groups; and, 
further, compare the nominal average wages with the “real” average 
wages; ‘that is, with the actual purch: using power of the wages 
received. ‘For this reason the statistics of Mr. Madia have been repro- 
duced below in spite of the method used in their computation. 
In ‘the following table are shown the daily average wage rates in 
the principal industry groups of Italy for the years 1914 to 1921: 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES IN ITALY, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1914 To | 
{1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 
Wage rates. 



































































Industry group. | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920 
| 
til aS | a 
Lire.| Lire.| Lire.| Lire. | Lire.| Lire.| Lire. 
Mining, quarrying, ete........... takiccachis 3.00} 3.35] 4.19] 6.10] 7.83] 8.69] 11.26 
Iron and steel and metal working. ........... 2.51 | 2.75) 3,32 4.73 | 7.32 | 13.71 | 16.25 
a ne SRR PE OE a ee eS + See eee < es er .-| 19.02 
Chemicalindustry . . ..........ccccccccccccces! 3.39} 3.55] 4.04] 5.44] 7.58] 8.68 | 11.76 
EE inhnrseivcrctebnbcteoessocee | 1.63; 1.75} 2.02} 2.39] 3.14] 5.70] 9.30 
Trans Daisbebsscaeseecdpccrordane tos eg he pete | slew cnet sil 's on 7.51 | 12.04 
I OEE, . os cc ccccecesnencnsccceceses 3.89 | 3.39] 4. 5.97 | 6.65 | 10.25 | 15.38 
PE Ms con csccccncceccccccsccsccees 4.84; 5.31] 5.37] 5.85] 7.05 | 14.25 | 20,54 
PRE bn ccccsdbeceescccccesccsccese | 2.29] 2.52] 2.49] 3.66] 4.56] 4.73] 6.49 
EES LES Se | 4,17 3.70} 6.19} 8.03 | 12.47 | 17.74 | 22.00 
id. cbnoctscadgaseeocssesccsans | 4.92] 5.23] 6.10] 6.84] 7.13] 9.40] 16.22 
| 555 dee gbdumbessdebes | 2.36} 2.63/ 2.79] 4.03] 5.72] 9.60] 19.56 
Generation of power, light, and heat ......... | 4.76 5.29) 4.75] 6.87] 9.00 | 13.60 | 14.55 
PIE s Svc codcnccstcicees Si tttdebs<e- MED Wd av ei the detntebbbecciclscsccde 11.50 | 14.00 
iss sine idachscndanacpesidewsceses bBo A OED be ede dab swind aheady sie | 9.84 | 18,77 
General average... ........ecscecseceees | 3.7L] 3.80) 4.14 | 5. 44 6. 67 | 10.37 | 15.15 
Index numbers. 
Mining, quarrying, etc...................+..- 100} 111 139} 203] 261] 318 483 
Iron and steel and metal working............ 100 109 127 186 254 | 500 655 
Eh 5% 656. 0bn0sebscacesensovesocepps PE Ss ees ay Se 507 
ere ee ae 100 104 119 160 223 256 346 135 
IT « « ccccccccccccessccsceseosess 100 107 123 146 192 349 570 $28 
Transportation........... séhewasecessnesadashh “BP pee cc pilcscbesd)s eutgels cccde 111 178 
Building trades... ..........ccseceseseces coos; 100 87 110 153 170 263 395 
PE tind 5 d6 66 ddccsdgecdcedceccceces 100 109 109 120 147 232 424 ) 
Paper industry........... PPTITTTITITiTT TT Tree 100 110 108 159 199 206 283 : 
PE EE EIEEINEE 6 6c cc cccccoccccssescsedeseos 100 88 148 192 299 425 527 
IE, 4 00556 640gecaneesheccchopacases ' 100 106 124 139 145 191 33 
POO INGUSErICS. ...... cc ccccccccssccccecccces- 100 iil 118 170 242 406 R28 
Generation of power, light, and heat ......... 100 lil 99 144 189 285 305 9 
A PED Ldebde 6bbGvaccescsesscancesscoces gg a See nalp 2 seeheinnsen e-| 511 622 2 
MIRMIOOUR, 6. osc csccccvccsccccccccscescces BOD 855545 .-]ocdeasel>s deeelscinsicdel |) ee 360 60 
General average. ...........2.0-0.00-00- 100; 102] 111 | 146 | 179} 279] 408 
# j | 











The preceding table shows, like the statistics computed by the 
National Accident Insurance Fund, an uninterrupted progressive 
increase of the general average wage rate of Italian workers, the in- 
crease being most intensive in the years 1917 to 1921, but especially 
in 1919 and 1920. The general average wage rates in the preceding 
table are considerably higher than those computed by the National 
Accident Insurance Fund. This discrepancy may in part be due to 
the method used by Mr. Madia in averaging wage rates and in purt 
to the fact that in the wage statistics computed for the last few yeurs 
by the National Accident Insurance Fund cost-of-living bonuses 
were frequently not considered. The table shows that in 1921 tle 
Latest nati industries paid the highest average wage rate, tlie 
next highest rates being paid in the printing trades, the food indus- 
tries, and the building trades, while the lowest average rate, even 
lower than in agriculture, was paid to textile workers. If the re|a- 
tive increase of wages in 1921 as compared with 1914 is consider, 
the average wage rate of the food industries shows the greatest 111- 
crease (853 per cent), the textile industry (728 per cent) and the iron 
and steel and metal-working industries (676 per cent) coming nex|, 
while the smallest relative increase (260 per cent) was obtained !y 
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workers in the miscellaneous group which contains clerical workers, 
Government employees, and several of the less important trades and 
industries. 

After having ascertained the general average wage rate for each 
year Mr. Madia proceeds to investigate the purchasing power of wages 
during the war and in postwar times, as compared with that of wages 
in 1914. With this aim in view he first computes for each year the 
average increase in the cost of living, based on official index numbers 
of wholesale and retail prices and of the budget of a workman’s 
family. In computing the average increase he weights each of the 
three indexes in accordance with the number of commodities con- 
sidered in the respective index. The cost-of-living index obtained 
in this manner he compares with the index of wage rates and ascer- 
tains whether the increase in wages has kept step with the increase 
in the cost of living. The results of this investigation are shown in 
the following table: 


PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE WAGES IN ITALY IN EACH YEAR, 1915 TO 1921, AS 
COMPARED WITH 1914. 


Index numbers of— 


Year. Wholesale Retail Workman’s Cost of Purchasing 

Tie te family trie bog | Wages. power of 

prices prices. budget. living. weate. 

| 
AL... Soe) cedhaeunes oven 100.0 | 100, 0 | 100, 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ERG, «+ ceumeewnses tae o coe : 2136. 5 | 2. *¢ Rees 133. 6 | 102. 0 | 76.8 
To REE ke) Ss 2207. 1 | , © | Soaps 195. 6 | 111.0 56.9 
7 Dae Se. 2 307.5 | ORAS Lacaccestenss 287, 1 | 146. 0 50.9 
MEE Bm ah. Span a ald Tee 2 434. 6 | | eae 406.0 | 179.0 44,2 
~ eRS 0.97 5) eee 3 376. 5 | 4 373.3 | 286. 8 345 2 | 279. 0 80. 6 
Gags a a Rea 2 642. 5 | 4 470, 1 | 378. 5 | 515.7 | 108, 0 79.4 
YR LR 6628.7 | 7 


WB ny Le 436. 3 | 596. 7 | 571.0 | 95, 8 


> 


1 Weighted average of first three columns. 21 commodities. 
2 40 commodities. * 76 commodities. 
$7 commodities. 

Even if the above computation is assumed to be only approxi- 
mately correct it would uadhante that during the entire sd of the 
war the purchasing power of wages in Italy decreased ae year to 
year and that in 1918, the last year of the war, the purchasing power 
of wages has decreased 56 per cent as compared with 1914, although the 
actual wages had increased by 79 percent. The large increase in wages 
in 1919 and the less intensive increase in prices during the same year 
brought the purchasing power to within 20 per cent of normal. In 
1920, although wages continued to increase, prices rose in such a 
phenomenal manner that the purchasing power of wages remained 
practically the same as in 1919. In 1921 wages experienced another 
sensational rise, while the rise in the cost of living was considerably 
less marked, and thus the purchasing power of wages finally came very 
near to that of prewar times. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Japanese Coal Mines. 


CCORDING to an article contained in the International Labor 
Review for February, 1922, coal miners form approximately 
12 per cent of the industrial population of Japan, numbering 
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348,240 at the end of June, 1919.'_ Almost one-third, (95,283) . 
total number employed in the industry on June 30, 1919, were women, 
and of these, 67,836 were working underground. The followin 
table shews the distribution of coal miners by occupation, age, 4] 
sex, on June 30, 1919: 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL MINERS IN JAPAN ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION, 
AND SEK, JUNE 30, 1919. 


| 
| or Sp BP SES: sand under _ 20 years and , 
| Under 15 years. 20 years. auec. Total. 


Class of worker. | 
























































| | | a | 
| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
| ¥ aoe i al 63% fed Tite. Co | 
Underground work- | | : 
efs: es 
Pick mivers...... 193 94 | 10,925 1,202 | 84,583 4,220 | 95,701 | 5,516 7 att 
Timbermen...... 33 26 | 2,956 713 | 20,439] 3,189] 23,428] 3) 928 191% 
Loaders.......... 766 732 | 10,102] 12,568 | 18,620] 38,713 | 29,488 | 52, 013 ail 
Carriers.........- 59 24| 2; 202 275 | 11, 847 852 | 14,108] 1,151 ) per 
Mechanies. .. ... . Eee 6x9 2; 4,197 4] 5,908 | 6 ($1. 
Carpenters, | Py 
blacksmiths, | | 1 Li 
eee | |) 338 | 1 2, 799 11} 3,149 12 ; diffic 
TT 332 93 2, 970 1, 922 12, 598 3,195 | 15, 900 5, 210 
i—_——_| —| >. ———__. — spec 
dls. o wis an a | 1417 | 969 | 30,182 | 16,683 | 156,083 | 50,184 | 187,682) 67, 836 | 
| = a —- —-4 ————S.-s—s <——————. — ——_*-————— 4} -_ Ch Pel 
Surface workers: mav 
EE ES eee Sea 2 | 4 53 22 55 26 — 
i Pdsrccess 129 578 | 1,484] 6,742 3,842 | 10,888 | 5,455 17, 158 : owns 
@arriers.......... 77 18 | 2, 366 | 216 | 11,594 | 933 | 14, 037 1, 167 ; . 
Mechanics ....... 108 1; 2,371 | 22 10, 947 | 124 13, 426 | 147 ( aus 
Carpenters, Stati 
blacksmiths, pe 
ME lp rng ae es 2,190 | 21} 8,996 | 91} 11,379; 112 diso1 
Dthers.......00+- Ot 198 | 3,723 | 2,208| 16,696 6,431 | 20,923 | 8, 837 injur 
eae | %0t| 795 | 12,136 | 8,213 | 52,128 | 18,439] 65,275 | 27, 447 S §6mine 
Grand tetal....| 2,428 | 1,764 | 42,318 | 24, 806 | 208,211 | 68,623 | 252,957 | 95, 283 closi 
} j 
_ Sor Ds <> Sapam ean = p apamaeammmaae amet nes i Ra RE Saeed : ploy 
, ' chars 
By the regulations issued by the Japanese Department of ven 
culture and Commerce m August, 1916, the employment of wom si 
and children under 15 for more than 12 hours a day is forbidden: occu] 
employment of children under 12 years of age is prohibited. A « deal 
Zz rest period of one-half hour is provided for where the wor wre ps 


ours for women and children exceed 6 per day, and of 1 hour wire 
they exceed 10 hours. Two rest days per month must be allowed ' 
women and children under 14, four rest days to be granted w. 
night shifts are worked. 


years 








ile Tittle is said in the regulations about working conditions «| : 

male miners, each mime operator must forward to the mining burexi 
fer approval the rules of employment in his mines. Generally a‘\uli & | 
miners are employed on two shifts of 10 hours, although the 8-hou, R. 
two or three shift day has been introduced in some mines. () , 
narily the men also have two rest days per month and from 30 min- FP iatic 
utes to 1 hour for rest period. arr 
Miners are generally paid monthly, the surface workers on a tii men ti 
and the underground workers on a piece-raie basis. In addition ') FP jgo0 
the regular wages bonuses are often paid for good attendance, an! & Th 
quite generally rice and other commodities of daily necessity «1 per w 
1 For summary statistics of accidents in Japanese coal mines, contained in the same article, see } Pp. m. 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. be Yeu: 
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furnished by the employer at low prices as a means of offsetting rises 
in the cost of living. During and immediately after the war also 
special cost-of-living bonuses were allowed. It is therefore ‘“ practi- 
cally impossible to caleulate from the standard wage the actual 
income of the miners.”’ 

There are, it is stated, no general statistics of the average standard 
daily wages, but those paid in two of the more important coal mines 
in the Kyushu district in May, 1920, are as follows 


Wage $ per day. Mine A Mine B 
erin, . ot a seen ces cee mrchene as yen!.. 2.65 2. 92 
EET SG at. Saws ccs dbabsevesceocye en yen'.. 1.62 ». 25 
i Rie S65 5 VE Lhasa bake odd ddede reed yen'.. 1.45 1.72 
RS Poe SOE. ee ee ee ee yen ! 1. 35 9 


Pick miners employed by a leading mining company in December, 
1919, received 3.44 yen ($1.71, par) per day or 74.87 yen ($37.32, par) 
per month. In December, 1920, the wages paid were 3.56 yen 
($1.77, par) per day and 81.59 yen ($40.67, par) per month. 

Labor turnover among Japanese coal miners is ‘“‘rather high,’”’ and 
difficulties of obtaining workers have led to the operators’ offering 
special inducements, such as payment of traveling expenses to th 
coal mining region, etc. The circumstances under which workers 
may be discharged are limited by the regulations which each mine 
owner must draw up in accordance with the State mining regulation. 
Causes of discharge include imprisonment for crime; contravention of 
State laws and regulations or the rules of the coal mines; laziness; 
disorderly conduct or disobedience; physical weakness, sickness, or 
injury; or business reasons, such as the temporary closing of the 
mines. In the case of discharge owing to physical disability or the 
closing down of the mines two weeks’ notice must be given. Em- 
ployers are required to pay the traveling expenses of workers dis- 
charged under certain conditions: (1) In the case of women and 
young persons when discharge occurs during the time the worker is 
receiving compensation on account of disability attributable to his 
occupation; (2) when discharge is made on the ground of physical 
disability; (3) in case of discharge, though the employer has ceased 
to pay compensation, after absence from work for more than three 
years through disability attributable to occupation. 





>. 


Wages and Hours of Dock Laborers and Seamen in Norway. 


way, give the results of the latest agreements concluded in those 
ports between the various longshoremen’s unions and the asso- 
ciations of shipping companies. Laborers loading and discharging 
coal are not included in these agreements. In Christiania the agree- 
ments expire on November 1, 1922, and in Trondhjem on April 30, 
1922. 
The working hours of dock workers are fixed at 8 per day and 48 
per week, beginning at 7 a. m. and ending at 5 p. m. at Christiania, at 6 
p.m. at Trondhjem, and at 1 p. m. on Saturdays at both ports. 


River, consular reports from Christiania and Trondhjem, Nor- 


' Yen at par=49.85 cents. 
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The wage scale as agreed upon in Christiania was effective up 
February 15, 1922, after which reductions in the hourly, weekly, «: 
overtime rates were to be made. Prior to February 15 the hon, 
wages were fixed at 1.80 kroner (48 cents, par), weekly wages at 
kroner ($22.78, par), regular overtime rates at 2.70 kroner (72 cen 
par), and rates for Sundays and holidays at 3.60 kroner (96 cen’ 
par) per hour, and after that date the rates for hourly and wee! 
wages were 1.70 kroner (46 cents, par) and 80 kroner ($21.44, pa 
respectively: and for overtime and holidays 2.55 kroner (68 cents, pa 





and 3.40 kroner (91 cents, par), respectively. An additional rate I 
2 kroner (54 cents, par) per hour is given for contract work on Su 
days and certain holidays and of 1.50 kroner (40 cents, par) for or | 


nary overtime. endiris 
In Trondhjem the rates were 2.10 kroner (56 cents, par) per ho a ae 
2.90 kroner (78 cents, par) for reguiar overtime, and 4.20 kron. artivil 
($1.13, par) for Sundays and holidays. have’ 
The working hours of crews of Norwegian vessels while in port ave recotill 
fixed at 8 hours, between 7 a. m. and 5 p. m., after which officers aid (nding 
men are entitled to overtime pay. The day of work on days of saili: cua 
and arrival, however, is extended to 11 hours. The catering depar’ per” 
ment receives no overtime pay until after 8 p. m. oom 
The wages of first mates on Norwegian ships in December, 19° failing 
were approximately from 350 to 400 kroner ($93.80 to $107.20, pa I forcent 
per month for vessels of 3,500 tons dead weight, 400 to 425 kroner . Wao 
($107.20 to $113.90, par) for ships of 5,000 tons dead weight, and 425 cleasial 
to 450 kroner ($113.90 to $120.60, par) for ships of 7,500 tons dead turnial 
weight. were § 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 


Massachusetts. 


division of minimum wage of the State department of labor and 

industries, has issued advance sheets of its report for the year 
ending November 30, 1921. The work of the year 423 been marked 
by a revision of existing decrees rather than the undertaking of new 
activities. The business depression and downward trend of prices 
have made difficult the problem of securing compliance with the 
recommendations of the commission, and have been factors in the 
findings for lower rates made by the boards called or reconvened in 
some of the industries, while in others relatively early rates have 
been advanced. For the first time in the history of the law the 
commission has been obliged to publish the names of employers 
failing to comply with the decrees, this being the only form of en- 
forcement which the law provides. 

Wage boards have been in session for office and other building 
cleaners, minor lines of confectionery and food preparations, men’s 
furnishings, and retail stores. Other boards for which early meetings 
were anticipated were in the brush, laundry, muslin underwear, 
women’s clothing, and men’s clothing and raincoat industries; a new 
hoard was also being formed for the paper box industry. The de- 
crees entered during the year related to office and other building 
cleaners, fixing a rate of $15.40 per week, and of 37 cents per hour 
where less than 42 hours per week are worked; and for minor lines of 
confectionery and food preparations, where the rate was $12. 

Inspections were made in candy, canning and preserving, corset 
making, knit goods, minor lines of confectionery, office cleaners, 
paper-box making, and wholesale millinery. These inspections re- 
sulted in procuring 14,690 records of women employed by 649 firms. 
Of the firms visited, 550 were in full compliance with the decrees 
applicable to them, wholesale millinery showing a clean record in 
this respect, while in corset making the three cases of noncompliance 
found in two firms were adjusted by raising wages. Candy making, 
canning and preserving, and knit goods likewise showed a high 
degree of conformity to the requirements of the decrees. Of the 658 
persons receiving less than the minimum wage, 425 or practically 
two-thirds were among office and other building cleaners. Paper 
boxes with 92 cases and minor confectionery with 57 account for a 
large fraction of the remainder. Adjustments had not been made in 
minor confectionery cases by the end of the year with a single excep- 
tion, while 134 office cleaners’ cases were pending when the report 
closed. 

The fact that the law is not compulsory makes it possible for un- 
willing employers to decline compliance, and also puts the complying 
employer at a certain disadvantage in costs. The commission recom- 


T a Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts, or rather the 
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mends an amendment, as it has for some years past, making the |,y 
mandatory, as is the case in all other States having minimum \ 
legislation. ‘‘The law in its present form is unfair to the r 
majority of employers who volintarily accept and abide by {)p 
decree,” and several employers have refused to comply with: {ho 
decree until it is made mandatory. On the other hand, effori, {, 
repeal are being renewed, but, it is said, with little prospect of su 
ater reports indicate progress in the revision of rates in the | 
of boards convened or reconvened during the year. The oldest »; 
is that for the brush occupation fixing a minimum wage for ex jy. 
ienced workers of 15} cents an hour. At the time that this rate ws 
fixed (1913) the 54-hour week then legal would give a weekly 
of $8.37. In 1919 the weekly limit was reduced to 48 hours, y 
would give a minimum wage of but $7.44. The new rate provisio 
approved by the commission on the report of the beard is $14.40 jy. 
week, with a learners’ entrance rate of $9.60, to be advanced to not {oss 
than $12 within 6 months. The hourly rates corresponding are 3) 
cents, 20 cents, and 25 cents, respectively. 

In the men’s clothing and raincoat oceupations the $15 rate {ixed 
in 1919 for experienced workers will be reduced to $14.75, learners 
rates remaining unchanged; while in women’s clothing the rato of 
$15.25 established in 1920 is reduced to $14, adult learners to rece): 
not less than $11 instead of $12, and all! others not less than $9 in | 
of $10 fixed by the earlier decree. 

In men’s furnishings the action taken corresponds more near! ‘0 
that in the brush industry, the weekly rate of $9 fixed in 1917 | 
advanced to $13.75 for Seeerianaet workers. Beginners ove: 
years of age will receive $9, to be advanced to $10 after three mont)s, 
and not less than $12 after six months’ experience. Other learners 
receive not less than $8 per week as an entrance rate, the entrance 
rates for these two classes having been $7 per week under the earlier 
decree. 

While the rates above named are reported as provisionally 
proved,” and public hearings are to be held before their final rati 
tion, they may be taken as practically fixed for the occupations 1: 
cated. An effort is being made to precure a better degree of wii- 
formity in the rates fixed by the ‘iifferent boards, and to this end 
conferences have been called of the representatives of the public on 
the different boards. While differences are indicated above w)iicl 
are rather difficult to explam, the fact remains that some of the 
more glaring inequalities will be removed by the bringing into cl!ect 
of the rates recommended. 


--3S 





Minimum Wage Orders in North Dakota. 


HE operation of the minimum wage law of North Dakota has 
T been affected by the opposition of some of the employers of {he 
State, notably the dehighions companies. The act was approved 
March 6, 1919, its enforcement being intrusted to the workmen's 
compensation bureau of the State. Disputes as to the capacity ©! 
the commission to act during a period of incomplete organization were 
submitted to the court, and an injunction was issued restraining (ie 
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operation of the orders first promulgated until the question of legality 
was finally determined. The opposition, therefore, did not address 
i itself to the nature of the law, and the compensation bureau chose to 
i drop the contest as to the jurisdictional authority, and, in its reor- 
: ganized form, to issue a new set of orders. No attempt was ever made 
to enforce the orders first issued, though technically they remained 
as orders of the bureau. 

Conferences called for the purpose of considermg the new orders 
were said to be very harmonious and indicative of a general feeling of 
cood will. Representatives of the employers’ association and of one 
of the larger telephone companies are reported as expressing them- 
selves as satishied with the orders adopted and contemplating no 
| opposition thereto. The original list of orders, 8 in number, is not 
' completely covered by the revised list, there being but 5 adopted on 
February 3, 1922. The occupations formerly covered that are 
| omitted up to the present time are personal service, office occupations, 
» and student nurses. It is said that there is no present need apparent 
' for orders in these occupations. 
The current list of orders is newly numbered, beginning with num- 
i berone. As already indicated, all bear date of February 3, 1922, and 
| become effective in 60 days, or April4. Order No. 1 relates to public 
} housekeepmeg, and fixes a rate for experienced workers as waitresses 
and counter girls of $14.90, and as chambermaids and kitchen help of 
| $14.20 per week. Rates fixed by the earlier order were $17.50 and 

$16.70, respectively. Where board is furnished, waitresses and 
counter sels are to receive $8.90 per week and chambermaids and 
kitchen help $8.25; while with board and lodging the money wage is 
$6.80 for the first group and $5.95 for the second. If lodging only is 
furnished, $12.75 and $12.05, respectively, must be paid. A learning 
| period of four months divided into two equal periods is established, 
with an entrance wage of $11.90, advancing to $13.60 after two 
months for waitresses and counter girls, and $11.20 advancing to 
| $12.90 for chambermaids and kitchen help. Monthly rates through- 
out are four and one-third times the weekly rate. 

The second order covers manufacturing occupations, and fixes a 
| rate of $14 as against $16.50 under the order which this supersedes. 
» The learmimg period is fixed for but two groups, biscuit and candy 
; manufacturing, where it is nine months, and bookbinding and job- 
| press feeding, where it isone year. In other establishments the length 
of apprenticeship is to be fixed by the bureau in its discyetion, in con- 
ference with the employer and employee in such occupat ion; appren- 
ticeship wages are to be similarly determined. Kates during the learn- 
ing period advance uniformly by stages of three months each, the 
entrance wage being $9, that for the second period $10.50, and that 
for the third, $12 per week. The fourth period in bookbinding and 
job-press feeding calls for a $13 wage. Not more than 40 per cent of 
the employees in any manufacturing establishment shall. be ap- 
prentices except by special permit. Provision is made also for piece- 
rate and part-time workers. ¢ 

The third order relates to mercantile establishments. Experienced 
| Women are to receive not less than $14.50 per week or $62.83 per 

month. This is a reduction of $3 per week from the preceding valle’, 
Apprenticeship for 12 months is provided for, divided into four equal 
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periods, the respective minimum rates being $9.60, $10.40, $1). 
and $12 per week. Not more than 25 per cent of the employees iy, 4;), 
mercantile establishment may be apprentices. 

Laundries are covered by Order No. 4, which fixes a wage rato oj 
$14 per week, or $13.50 where laundry privileges are allowed. ||, 
rate superseded was $16.50. Apprenticeship of five months, diy), 
into periods of three months and two months, is fixed, $11 per \ eo 
being the entrance rate, advancing to $12.50 after three months 4 )\ 
to the $14 standard at the end of the next two months. 


The number 
of apprentices may not exceed 25 per cent of the employees. 

Order No. 5 applies to telephone occupations and fixes a rate «/ || 
per week in towns of 1,800 population and over, and of $12 in | 
of smaller population. The earlier rate was $16.50. The learning 

eriod avon © over nine months, the entrance rate in larger towns 
veing $10 per week, payable for the first month; for thenext four mon: 
the rate is $11.50, and for the next four months $12.50, after \ 
the standard rate is to be paid. In the smaller places the rates for (|i 
corresponding periods are $9, $10, and $11. The number of learners 
may not tnd 35 per cent of the employees. The schedule for part- 
time workers calls for 29 cents per hour in the larger towns, 25 cents 
per hour in the smaller towns, if the eight-hour law applies, and where 
the 8-hour law does not apply, 20 cents. The learners’ rates for the 
different-sized places are also set forth, while for towns of under 5(\\) 
and for rural exchanges mutual agreement as to work time is tv |e 
arrived at and the bureau informed. 

The jurisdiction of the minimum wage department of the work- 
men’s compensation bureau extends to a determination of schedtiles 
of hours and of sanitary conditions, which are embodied in each order. 
No reference is made to substandard workers except in the order 
relating to public housekeeping, in which it is provided that women 
physically defective by age or otherwise may apply to the bureau «ni 
secure a permit for employment under conditions and for wages 10! 
specified in the order. 





Revisions of Minimum Wage Orders in Washington. 


S POINTED out in the Montury Lasor Review for Novem)cr, 
A 1921 (p. 113), the order of the Industrial Welfare Commission 
of the State of Washington of September 10, 1918, fixed « 
minimum wage for females generally “during the period of the wir,’ 
telegraph oan telephone occupations being excepted. This order 
having lapsed, the industrial welfare committee, which supersedes |i 
commission created by the act of 1913, has issued revised orders of 
practically general coverage. 

Order. No. 23 relates to public housekeeping, and fixes a week|y 
rate for experienced adults (over 18) of $14.50. This is for a 6-ca\ 
week of 48 hours. If less,than a week is worked, the wage is $2.5\) 
per day or 35 cents per hour. Employment may be continuous /0r 
not more than 10 consecutive days, and at least 4 days’ rest must |e 
given in any 28-day period. If board is furnished, 95 cents per da) 
may be deducted from the wages, and for a room $2 per week. J lic 
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="), meals are rated at 20 cents for breakfast, 30 cents for lunch, and 45 
ny [ents for dinner. A separate order (No. 24) fixes wages for minors, 

'j. e., those under 18, the rate being $12 for entrance, this to be in- 

of PB creased $1 per week after each 4 months’ service until the standard 

Che rate of $14.50 is reached. Night work (between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m.) 
led [i js forbidden, though by permission females may work until 9 p. m. 


eK ‘and males over 16 until 10. Females may not be employed as bell 
ind [i hops, nor may girls under 18 operate elevators, sell cigars and tobacco, 


ber [Bact as messengers, bus girls, or cabaret performers. 

Order No. 25, laundry and dye works, was noted in the Monruiy 
S14 Lasor Review above referred to. The weekly minimum is $13.20. 
ns Order No. 26 regulates the employment of minors in all occupations 
ing [and industries other than public housekeeping. As has already 
vs appeared, the industrial welfare committee ns power to regulate 


iths [employment conditions generally, and not wage rates only. This 
ich & order fixes the minimum wage for minors under 18 at $9 per week, 
the [i work being limited to six days and eight hours per day, no work to 
‘ts [i be done between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. unless authorized by special 
art- J permit. This does not apply to telephone and telegraph messengers 
‘its fin rural communities and cities of less than 3,000 population not 
ere [& continuously employed and paid by piece rate. No minor may be 
the J employed later than 10 p.m. The wage rate is to increase $1 per 
00 [i week for every six months of service until the standard of $13.20 is 
be reached. Employment in specified dangerous or otherwise unsuit- 
able occupations is forbidden or restricted. 
rk- [—& Telephone and telegraph employees are required by order No. 27 
les J to receive $13.20 per week for six days’ service, the hours not being 
ler, regulated other than a requirement of one hour for lunch. The order 
der fey not only to telephone or telegraph operators, but to “any 
nen fF public occupation other than public housekeeping, laundry, dry- 
ind J cleaning and dye works, mercantile and manufacturing.”’ Rest rooms, 
not sanitary conveniences, and proper heat and ventilation are prescribed. 
' Order No. 28 fixes the same standards of wages and surroundings for 
| the mercantile industries. 
' Manufacturing occupations are covered by order No. 29, which 
fixes the same weekly rate as is found in all other occupations except 
ublic housekeeping, but offers five schedules for apprentices varying 
' in length from 4 weeks to 12 months. The entrance rate is uniformly 
er, $9, $1 to be added at the termination of each of the four schedule 
ion periods, either 1 week, 1 month, 6 weeks, 2 months or.3 months, 
La according to the schedule fixed upon on application of the establish- 
r,’ {— ment to the supervisor of women in industry. Provision is made for 
ler J both time and piece workers. The number of apprentices on time- 
he work may not exceed 25 per cent of the total number of women 
of employed at time rates; if piece rates are paid, the prevailing rate 
must enable at least 75 per cent of the workers to earn $13.20 or more 
ly — per week. Beginners employed at piece rates must earn at least $9 
Ly per week after having been employed 60 days. The number of ap- 
0) prentices and the number of women on piece rates earning less than 
ur $13.20 per week may not exceed 25 per cent of the total number of 
e women employed. 
y — . Order No. 30 has no relation to wages, but prescribes working con- 
e — ditions for female employees in the State. ‘The provisions relate to 
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lighting, Ventilation, and temperature (not less than 58° from (), 

to April) ; floors, which must be dry and Sanitary, or if Wet, racks op 

grating must be provided ; rest, cloak, and lunch FOOMS; ‘Seats, Vy}, 

women must be permitted use when not actively engaye,| de L 
toilet and wash rooms, Other provisions forbid any woman or _— 
to be required or Permitted to litt or Carry excessive burdens: | 
the employment of a woman for four months before confiner 
Six weeks thereafter, and 


direct that the requirements for {j; 
provided by law be complied with. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Railroads. 


executives and the representatives of the employees in train 
and engine service constitutes an important development in 
industrial relations on the railroads. This plan of negotiation was 
followed before the war but was discontinued while the roads were 


fi revival of the regional conferences between the railway 


| under Federal control. Secretary of Commerce Hoover extended an 


invitation to the railway executives and to the chief executives of the 
railway brotherhoods to meet in conference in Washington early in 
January of this year for the purpose of discussing questions involving 
wages and working conditions. At these conferences Mr. Hoover 
presented for discussion the following memorandum :' 


1. As the means to the restoring of the former relationship of mutual confidence and 
cood will in dealing with questions affecting wages and working conditions it is agreed 


; that a bona fide efiort shall be made to reestablish the prewar method of seeking an 
} adjustment of such questions as they arise, from time to time, through ‘“‘concerted 
; action” in the several regions respectively 


2. It is declared that some readjustment of present rules and wages is desirable in 
mutual interest, and that the regional conferences shal! consider and settle such read 


} 


moment. Itis agreed that in case of failure to agree upon particular questions. the 
| 


| differences shall be referred to the Railway Labor Board. 


3. The public has a right to expect cheaper transportation and the accomplish- 


| ment of this end can only be attained by resolute unity of efiort of both managers and 


employees for a higher efficiency in operation, that can be promoted only by deterini- 
nation of both sides to give the fullest measure of service and to maintain considerate 


| relations. 


4. The approval of the Railway Labor Board will be sought to the deferment of 


; questions before the board between the trainmen and the railways until these con 


ferences have been held. 

The railway executives immediately approved the plan. RKepre- 
sentataves of the brotherhoods were without authority to enter into 
definite negotiations on the matter without the approval of the 
general chairmen on the roads involved. The general chairmen, at a 


; meeting held on February 2 for the purpose, approved of the plan and 


adopted the following resolution! 


We, your committee appointed to draft a resolution to be adopted by the Associa- 
tions.of General Committees of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, accepting the proposition submitted in the memorandum of Secretary Hoover 
of the Department.of Commerce of the United States, beg ieave to submit the following 
for your consideration: 

“Whereas there has been submitted to the Association of General Committees of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen for the eastern, western, 
and southeastern districts a memorandum presented to the chief executives of 
the transportation organizations and certain railroad officials by Secretary Hoover, 
of the Department of Commerce of the United States, which proposition provides 
for the establishment of regional conferences to consist of representatives of the 
— a on the one hand and representatives of the employees on the other hand; 
al 


—_— 





* Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, Feb. 15, 1922, p. 12. 
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“Whereas the plan proposed provides that all existing disputes concernin 
and working pant “7 col other disputes that may arise hereafter affect i) 
territory named herein, shall be settled by mutual agreement, and in the : of 
an agreement not being reached all matters remaining in dispute will | 
mitted to the United States Railroad Labor Board in accordance with | 
visions of the transportation act of 1920; therefore, be it 

‘* Resolved, That we, the members of the three associations of general com: 
for the districts named, hereby approve the acceptance of such proposition, \ 
following understanding of same: 

‘““(1) Secretary Hoover’s proposition indicates in paragraph 1 ‘the restoring 
former relationship’ in matters of this character, and — knowledge of the fa 4 
previous to the operation of the railroads by the Federal Government the Brother )joo¢ 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and | 
men negotiated wage increases and rules of employment for engineers, firemen 
lers, etc., and in like manner the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brother) «| oj 
Railroad Trainmen conducted similar negotiations for the classes of employees 

‘sented by them, this former practice will be resumed and the Brotherhood of | 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginem: 

be privileged to handle all matters affecting engineers, firemen, hostlers, and | 

helpers. 

**(2) It is our understanding that with the creation of these regional confe. 
there will not follow a demand on the part of anyone to make void the standard) , 
of basic wage rates now established.’’ 


Under this plan there are three regional conferences, one for the 
eastern region, one for the southeastern group, and one for the wes| orn 
roads, constituted for the purpose of discussing and agreeing if possi!)le 
upon wages and working conditions for train service employees w ith 
recourse to the Railroad Labor Board, only in case of failure to avrve 
Such boards are authorized by the transportation act in the pro- 
vision that “disputes shall be considered and, if possible, decided in 
conference between representatives designated and authorized so to 
confer by the carriers, or the employees or subordinate officials thereo! 
directly interested in the dispute. If any dispute is not decided in 
such conference it shall be referred by the parties thereto to the board 
which under the provisions of this title is authorized to hear and decide 
such dispute.” Conference meetings of the eastern group of roads 
were started in New York on February 16. Conferences between 
representatives of the southeastern roads and their employees were 
begun in Washington on February 22. Representatives of western 
carriers and their train service employees met in Chicago late in 
February. The conferences of the eastern group were adjourned 
recently without an agreement, and all differences have been referred 
to the Railroad Labor Board. 


The Regional Adjustment Boards. 


Prior to the reestablishment of the regional conferences there were 
set up regional adjustment boards, one for each of the three regiviis, 
agreed upon by representatives of the railroads and the four engine 
and train service brotherhoods, namely, the engineers, firemen, cond \c- 
tors, and trainmen. These boards were authorized by section 3\)2 
of the transportation act which provides that “railroad boards 0! 
labor adjustment may be established by agreement between 1 
carrier, group of carriers, or the carriers as a whole, and any e1- 
ployees or subordinate officials of carriers, or organization or group 0! 
organizations thereof.’ They were created for the purpose of han«- 
ling disputes, which can not be settled locally between a carrier and 
its employees, growing out of personal grievances or out of the interpre- 
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‘ation or application of schedules, agreements or practices on the rail- 


Froads signatory to the agreement. Agreements establishing these 


hoards in the three regions are practically identical,” but not all carriers 


Fare parties to the agreement. The agreement establishing the board 


for the eastern region was signed by the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
New York Central and certain associated systems only. The board 
of adjustment for the western region, which includes practically all 
the important lines in the West, has already decided 105 cases involv- 
ing minor disputes. 

lt is to be hoped that the regional conferences and the regional 
adjustment boards may lighten in some degree the work of the 


Railroad Labor Board, whose decisions in the 20 months of its exist- 


ence number more than 750. Approximately 250 decisions of this 


body have reached the bureau since January | of this year. 


Recent Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 


The most far-reaching of the board’s decisions since that deter- 
mining wages (Decision No. 147; see Montuiy LaBor Review, July, 
1921) have been those relative to hours of service and working con- 


ditions of railway employees outside the engine and train service. 
Decisions have been rendered fixing hours and working conditions 


for the shop crafts, including blacksmiths, machinists, boiler makers, 
etc.; the maintenance-of-way employees and railway shop laborers; 
the railway steamship clerks and freight handlers; the railway signal- 


' men; the firemen and oilers; telegraphers; train dispatchers; super- 
| vising mechanics, and the expressmen. Previous rules and regula- 
tions covering these classes of employees were promulgated by the 


Director General of Railroads while the roads were under Federal 
control. Some of the rules were later agreed upon between the Rail- 


road Administration and the workers, and comprised the so-called 
national agreements. Such agreements existed between the Rail- 


road Administration and the shop crafts represented in the railway 


/employees’ department of the American Federation of Labor, the 
| maintenance-ol-way employees, the steamship clerks, the firemen and 


oilers, and the signalmen. The American Railway Express Co. also 
concluded an agreement with its employees. Certain conditions of 
service of the other classes of the above-mentioned employees were 
determined either by direct order of the Director General of Railroads 
or through the regional directors who functioned during the Federal 
vperation of the railways. 

With the transfer of the roads from public to private control, 
various disputes arose concerning the rules and regulations governing 
working conditions. In accordance with the terms of the transpor- 
tation act such disputes which could not be settled by the repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and their employees were appealed to the 
Railroad Labor Board. The determination of these matters has 
necessitated the revision of the war-time regulations. 

In its decisions the board has retained the principle of collective bar- 
gaining and union recognition. The most important changes involve 
payment for overtime work, and for intermittent service, the removal 





* For summary of the provisions of these agreements see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for January, 1922, 
- lol and 152. 
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of the inhibition against piecework, and the elimination of . 
craft restrictions, making less rigid the division of duty }. 
crafts. All of the decisions provide that eight hours shall cons: 
day’s work, and that all hours worked beyond this number s| 
considered overtime. This requirement is fixed by the Adams 
Payment of punitive rates for overtime work, however, does 1: 
gin until after the ninth or tenth hours, the shop crafts alone re: 
the provision for punitive overtime rates for the ninth hour. 

The board has ruled that certain matters regulated by the nat 
agreements may not be covered to advantage in all localities ), 
of general Selasiinn. Such matters have been remanded 
cafriers and their respective employees for further conside; 
Rules governing promotions, discipline and grievances, seni 
vacations, and sick leave with pay are for the most part withi 
category. 

The new regulations governing hours and working conditio: 
been published in full in the Monrury Lasor Review, t: 
with the important changes made thereby. Rules governing the s}\p 
crafts were published in the Review for October and December, |).)|. 
and January, 1922. Regulations fixing conditions of work fo: 
maintenance-of-way employees and railway shop laborers appea 
the February, 1922, issue of the Review. Decision No. 630 revisiny 
the aaiionel, agreement made between the Railroad Adminisir: 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Steamship Clerks, Freight Han 
Express and Station Employees was ublished in the March, 
issue of the Review. The six other ao affecting firemen and 
oilers, telegraphers, railway signalmen, foremen and supe g 
mechanics, train dispatchers, and the employees of the American 
Railway Express Co. are as follows: 


Firemen and Oilers. 


Rute 1. Scope.—These rules govern the hours of service and working conditions 
of stationary and hoisting engineers, stationary firemen, boiler-room water (endcrs, 
engine-room oilers or OF ae | fillers, flue blowers and borers, fire knockers and 
cinder-pit men, fire-builders and coal passers. 

It is understood that existing agreements with other organizations are not | 
annulled, unless and until a majority of the employees concerned express a desire tor 
a change. 

Stationary and hoisting engineers were not included in this rule under the national agreement 


Roux 2. (a) Except as provided in rule 2 (6), 8 consecutive hours, exclusive 
meai period, shall constitute a day’s work. 
Employees who are required to work during the meal period will be allowed! 20 
minutes for lunch without loss of pay. 
(b) Where service is intermittent, 8 hours’ actual time on duty within a spread 0 
12 hours shall constitute a day’s work. Employees filling such positions shall be )):1J 
overtime for all time actually on duty or held for duty im excess of 8 hours from (he 
time required to report for duty to the time of release within 12 consecutive hours, aud 
also for all time in excess of 12 consecutive hours computed continuously from the 
time first required to report until final release. Time shall be counted as continous 
service in all cases where the interval of release from duty does not exceed | hour 
Exceptions to the foregoing paragraph shall be made for individual positions hen 
to between the management and duly accredited representatives of the «i 
ployees. For such excepted position the foregoing paragrap! shall not apply. _ 
is rule shall not be construed as authorizing the working of split tricks where 
continuous service is required. ci 2 
Intermittent service is understood to mean service of a character where during the 
hours of assignment there is no work to be performed for periods of more than one 
hour’s duration and service of the employees can not otherwise be utilized. 
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Employees covered by this rule will be paid not less than 8 hours within a spread of 
12 consecutive hours. ; 

Rute 3. Time worked in excess of 8 hours will be considered overtime and paid 
for on the minute basis at pro-rata rate for the ninth and tenth hours and at time and 
one-half thereafter, except that time and one-half will not be allowed to employees 










changing shifts at their own request. | 
Overtime was paid for at the rate of time and one-half for ninth and tenth hours under tho avreen 
RuLE 4, Employees not ified or called LO perform work not continus Is W j ? the . 
regular work period will be allowed a minimum of 3 hours for 2 hours’ werk or less, 
and if held on duty in excess of 2 hours, time and one-half will be allowed on the 
the minute basis. | 





Rue 5. Sunday and holiday work—full-day period.—Time worked on Sundays and 
the following holidays, namely, New Year's Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Chirstmas shall be paid for 
at the pro-rata hourly rate when the entire number of hours constituting the revular 
week-day assignment are worked. 







The following paragraph is omitted from the original rule: 
“Qn roads where an agreement or practice more favorable to the employees is in effect, such agreement 
or practice, in so far as it relates to this rule, may be retained.’ 






Rute 6. Sunday and holiday work—less than full-day period.—When assigned, noti- 
fied, or called to work on Sundays and on the above specified holidays a less number 
of hours than constitute a days’ work within the limits of the regular week day assign- 
ment, employees shall be paid a minimum allowance of 3 hours for 2 hours’ work 
or less, and at the pro-rata hourly rate after the second hour of each tour of duty 








The agreement provided for overtime payment for all time worked before or after the limits of the 1 
lar week-day assignment. Under the revised rule punitive overtime payment for such work will not 
gin until the eleventh hour. 
Rute 7. To compute the hourly rate of monthly-rated employees, take the number 
of working days constituting a calendar year, multiply by eight and divide the annual 
salary by such total hours, which is exclusive of overtime and disregarding time 
absent on vacation, sick leave, holidays, or for any other cause. In determining the 
hourly rate, fractions less than one-half cent will not be counted; one-half cent and ) 
over will be counted as | cent. | 
Rules 8 to 16, inclusive, governing discipline and grievances, and rule 17, relating to payment in cases of 
assignment to higher or lower rated positions are omitted from the decision and remanded in their entirety. 
In further negotiations on these matters the board calls the attention of ihe carriers and their employees 
to principle 8, Exhibit B, of Decision 119, which provides that— 













“No employee should be disciplined without a fair hearing by a designated officer | 
of the carrier. Suspension in proper cases pending a hearing, which shall be prompt, 
shall not be deemed a violation of this principle. Ata reasonable time prior to the 
hearing he is entitled to be apprised of the precise charge against him. Heshall have ) 
reasonable opportunity to secure the pr sence of necessary witnesses and shall have the 
right to be ard represented by a counse: of his choosing. If the judgment shall be 
in his favor, he shall be compensated for the wage loss, if any, suffered »y him.’’ 


The rules effective under the national agreement and remanded are as follows: 










Rute 8. Employees disciplined or dismissed will be advised of the cause for such . 
action in writing, if requested. 

Rute 9. An employee disciplined, or who considers himself unjustly treated, shall 
have a fair and impartial hearing, provided that a written request is presented to his 
immediate superior within 10 days of date of advice of discipline; the hearing shall 
be granted within 10 days thereafter, and decision will be rendered within 10 days 
alter completion of hearing. Such employee may select not to exceed three employees 
to assist at the hearing. 

Rute 10. A transcript of an employee's evidence, when taken in writing, will be 
furnished only to such employee upon verifying and signing same. 

Rute 11. A copy ofall the evidence taken in writing at the hearing will be promptly 

made available for use of a properly constituted committee when required in handling 
cases on appeal, of which notice has been given in accordance with rule 12. 
_ Rove 12. An employee dissatisfied with a decision will have the right to appeal 
in succession up to and including the highest official designated by the management 
to handle such cases if notice of the appeal is given the official rendering the decision 
within 10 days thereafter, The right of the employee to be assisted by duly accredited 
representatives of the employee is recognized. 

Ruve 13. If the charge against the employee is not sustained, it shall be stricken 
from the record. If by reason of such unsustained charge the employee has been 
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removed from position held, reinstatement will be made and payment allow.’ 
the assigned working hours actually lost while out of the service of the railroad »; », 
less than the rate of pay of position formerly held, or for difference in rate .; , 
earned, if in the service. ° 

Rue 14. Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein provided, and while qui 
of grievances are pending, there will be neither a shutdown by the employe: 
<a of work by the employees. 

ULE 15. Employees serving on committees, on sufficient notice shall be : 
leave of absence and free transportation for the adjustment of differences betw:. 
railroad and its employees. 

Rute 16. Railroad officials shall in no way discriminate against any commi 
anyone that may be selected from time to time to represent the employees. 

ULE 17. Employees temporarily or permanently assigned to higher-rated po: 
shall receive the higher rate while filling such positions. Employees tem). 
assigned to lower-rated positions shall not have their rates reduced. 

Rute 18. This agreement shall be effective as of March 1, 1922, and shall co: 
in effect until it is changed as provided herein or under the provisions of the tra 
tation act, 1920. 

Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modify these riJes. 
30 days’ written advance notice, containing the proposed changes, shall be gives 4), 
conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said notice unless a)yot he, 
date is mutually agreed upon. 


Railroad Signalmen. 
Article I.—Classification. 


Section 1. Signalman, signal maintainer—A man qualified and assigned to po 
form work generally recognized as signal work shall be classified as a signali.) 

i maintainer. 

Sec. 2. Leading maintainer.—A signal maintainer, assisted by one or more sicnal 
maintainers with their assistants and or helpers, in charge of a section or plant, shia! 
be classified as a leading maintainer. 

Sec. 3. Assistant signalman, assistant signal maintainer.—A man in training for the 
position of signalman or signal maintainer and under the direction of the signalman 
or signal maintainer, performing the work generally recognized as signal work, ¢!ia// 
be classified as assistant signalman or assistant signal maintainer. 

The number of assistant signalmen and assistant signal maintainers on a seniority 
district shall be consistent with the requirements of the service and the signal! appa 
ratus to be installed or maintained. 

The men- assigned to these positions should be promoted from helpers. A }iilit) 
being sufficient, seniority will govern. They will be continued in such positions ivr 
a period of four years. 

(a) A man failing to show sufficient aptitude within a period of three months to 
learn _ work will be returned to the position of helper, retaining his seniority riv!t: 
as such. 

(6) A man may be promoted to the position of signalman or signal maintainer i! 
position to which he is entitled is open and he has qualified in less than four yeats 10 
perform the work, provided a qualified and satisfactory signalman or signal muain- 
tainer is not available. If a man so promoted fails to meet the requirements o/ tle 
position, he will be restored to the position of assistant signalman or assistant sivnal 
maintainer to which he is entitled. 

At the expiration of four years’ service as assistant signalman or assistant sivna! 
maintainer he will be offered promotion if a position to which he is entitled is open 
He may, if no ition is open, continue as assistant signalman or assistant sivna! 
maintainer until it is possible to promote him to a position to which he is entitle 

Sec. 4. Gang foreman, leading signalman.—A signalman working with and sujv'- 
vising the work of signalmen and other Nee pe nae specified herein shall be classi!ic« 
as a gang f : signalman temporarily so assigned will be classified as a lea:iny 
signalman. 

Sec. 5. Helper.—A man assigned to assist other employees specified herein shai! | « 
classified asa signal helper. A signal helper when working alone, or two or more sit! 
helpers working together, may perform such work as filling and cleaning lamps, 
cleaning and oiling p -peigawrn 3, gwy bonding track, renewing primary batterics. 
excavating, and handling material, but shall not be permitted to do work recognized 
as distinctively maintainers’ or signalmen’s work. 
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Article II.—Hours of service, overtime, and calls. 


Secrion 1. Eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal period, except as other- 
wise provided in these rules, shall constitute a day’s work. 

Sec. 2. There may be one, two, or three shifts employed. The starting time of any 
shift shall be arranged by mutual understanding between the local officers and the 
employees’ committee based on actual service requirements. 

The time and length of the lunch period shall be subject to mutual agreement. 

The national agreement made specific provisions for lunch period where one, two, or three shifts are 
employed, inst of leaving the matter to local determination. 

Sec. 3. Provided for in section 2. 

Sec, 4. Provided for in section 2. 

Sec. 5. Provided for in section 2. 

Sec. 6. An employee’s time will begin and end at a designated point, but more 
than one such point may be named within a specified territory, such as terminal 
territory. 

Sec. 7. Even hours will be paid for at the end of each pay period, fractions thereof 
will be carried forward. 

Sec. 8. Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours to 
absorb overtime. 

Sec. 9. Regularly established daily working hours will not be reduced below eight 
to avoid making force reductions, unless agreeable to the employees affected. 

Sec. 10. Except as provided in these rules, no compensation will be allowed for 
work not performed. 

Sec. 11. Sunday and specified holiday work—Full-day period.—Work performed on 
Sundays and the following legal holidays, namely, New Year’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas (provided when any of the above holidays fall on Sunday the day observed by 
the State, Nation, or by proclamation shall be considered the holiday), shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-hali, except that employees who are regularly assigned to 
work on Sundays and holidays, or employees who work in place of those so regularly 
assigned, will be compensated on the same basis as on week days when the entire 
number of hours constituting the regular week-day assignment are worked, or when 
released at their own request before the completion of such hours. If released by the 
carrier before the expiration of the regular week-day assignment, time and one-half 
will be allowed for the actual time worked. 

Sunday and holiday work will be required only when absolutely essential to the 
continuous operation of the railroad. 

Sec. 12. Overtime will be paid on the actual minute basis at pro rata rate for the 
ninth and tenth hours of continuous service, exclusive of meal period, and thereafter 
at rate of time and one-half. Employees will not be required to work more than 10 
hours without being permitted te take a second meal period. ‘Time taken for meals 
will not terminate the continuous-service period. 


Overtimerates were paid for the ninth and tenth hours under the agreement. 


Sec. 13. Employees released from duty and notified or called to perform work out- 
side of and not continuous with regular working hours, will be paid a minimum allow- 
ance of two hours at time-and-one-half rate; if held longer than two hours, they will 
be paid at the time-and-one-half rate computed on actual minute basis. 

Time of employees so notified will begin at the time required to report and end 
when released. Time of employees so called will begin at the time called and end 
at the time they return to designated point at home station. 

An employee so called less than two hours before his regular starting time will be 
paid at time and one-half time until his regular starting time, and thereafter at 
straight time for the regular hours. 

Sec. 14. Employees who are subject to call because of the requirements of the 
service will notify the person designated by the management where they may be 
called and will respond promptly when called. When such employees desire to leave 
their home station or section they will procure authority from the person designated 
by the management who will grant permission if the requirements of the service will 
permit. 

Sec. 15. Camp cars will be the home station, as referred to in these rules, for em- 


ployees oe to such cars. 
Sec. 16. Sunday and specified holiday work—Less than full-day period.—When, regu- 


larly assigned for service of four hours or less on Sundays and or holidays, employees 
will be paid for actual time worked with a minimum allowance of three hours at the 
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pro rata rate. Regular assignments of more than four hours and less than eivh 
on these days may be established if agreeable to the employees concerned, th 
to be paid for at the pro rata rate. 

Regular assignments of more than four hours and less than eight for work specified in this se 
paid for formeriy at the overtime rate. 

Sec. 17. Hourly-rated employees performing service requiring them to lea; 
return to home station daily will be paid continuous time, exclusive of meal | 
from time reporting for duty until released at home station. Straight time {. 
straight-time work. Overtime for all overtime work. Straight time for al! 
traveling or waiting. 

Sec. 18. Hourly-rated employees sent from home station to periorm work an 
do not return to home station on the same day will be allowed time for travel; 
waiting in accordance with section 20 of this article. All hours worked will be 
for—straight time for straight-time hours, and overtime rate for overtime 
Actual expenses will be allowed at the point to which sent if meals and lod 
not provided by the carrier or if camp cars to whic’: emplovees are assigned ar 
available. 

Sec. 19. Employees permanently transferred by direction of the managemei' 
be allowed time for traveling or waiting in accordance with section 20 of this ar 
They will be allowed free transportation for themselves, the dependent mem)» 
their families, and their household effects. 

Sec. 20. Employees (except those covered by section 4 of Article V) who d 
return to home station on the same day, when not in camp cars and traveling by d 
tion of the management, will be allowed actual time for traveling or waiting d 
the regular working hours. Actual time, not to exceed eight hours, at the str. 
time rate, from the time required to report to the time of arrival at the point to \ 
sent, will be paid as full compensation for traveling or waiting between the e: 
the regular hours of one day and the beginning of the regular hours of the fol!o\ 
7 when sleeping accommodations are notavailable. Actual expenses but no 1 
will be allowed for traveling or waiting between the end ofthe regular hours o| 
day and the beginning of the regular hours of the following day when sleepi: 
commodations are available. 

Sec. 21. Employees required by the management to travel on or off their assi 
territory in camp cars will be allowed straight time traveling during regular wo: 
hours and for Sundays and holidays during hours established for work period 
other days. When traveling in camp cars after working-period hours, no tin 
be allowed. 


Under the national agreement one-half time pay was allowed for time consumed by travel in cam 
between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 


Sec. 22. An employee when sent from home station to fill a temporary vaca 
for one day will be paid in accordance with section 17 of this article; if for more | 
one day, he will be in accordance with section 18 of this article. While fi!! 
such vacancy he will be paid for the hours worked at the esiablished rate for 
position, but at not less than his regular rate. 

Sec. 23. When an employee is required ‘to fill the place of another employe: 
ceiving a higher rate of pay he shall receive the higher rate; but if required to 
ino” the place of another employee receiving a lower rate, his rate will 1 
changed. 


Sec. 24. Employees will be allowed, when in the judgment of the managem 


conditions permit, to make week-end-trips to their homes. Free transportation > 


be furnished consistent with the regulations. Any time lost on this account will | 
be paid for. Time not worked on this account may be worked, at the option of | 


employees, outside of regular hours on other days at straight time for hours so work 


Sec. 25. Employees required to work during, or any part of, the lunch period shia! 
receive pay for the length of lunch period regularly taken at point employed 2: 


straight time, and will be allowed necessary time to procure lunch (not to exceed 
minutes) without loss of time. 

This does not apply where employees are allowed the 20 minutes for lunch wit! 
deduction therefor. : 


Meal hours which were not afforded within the time agreed upon, and which were worked, wer 
for at the overtime rate under the agreement, and 20 minutes allowed for lunch at the first opportu: 


Sec. 26. Employees changed from one shift to another will be paid overtime r: 


for the first shift of each change. Employees working two shifts or more on a 1: 
shift shall be considered transferred. ‘This will not apply when shifts are tempora:: | 


exchanged at the request of the employees involved. 
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Spo. 2 27. When-work not covered by this agreement 1s done outside of recular work 
period and extra compensation agreed upon, overtime will not apply. 
Sec. 28. Eliminated. 


T he eliminated regulation, referring to pay of female employees, was as follow 
‘The pay of femaie employees for the s ame an s of work shall be the same as that of men, and their 
worku ig condit ions must be healthful and fitted their needs. The laws enacted for the 
their employment must be observed.” 





' 
Sec. 29. Omitted. 
This rule, which the board considers a matter for local adjustment, is left to determinat y the carrier 
and their employees. The old ade peor ided as foll ws 
‘When attendi: 1g court as wit for the railroad, employees will receiv« pay for all time lost at home / 
station with the minimum of ei hi h urs’ chee ‘for each week day and eight hours at time and one-half 
for Sundays and holidays. Time will be allowed for traveling or waiting in accordance with section 20 
of th us article. Actual expenses will be allowed when aw: ay from home station and necessary expenses 
°® will be allowed when at home. When necessary, the company will furnish transport mn) and | 
entitled to certificate for witness fees in all cases 
Sec. 30. Employees will receive allowance for expenses not later than the time 
when they are paid for the service rendered. 
Article [1]. —Senionty. 
Because a large majority of the carriers and their employees agreed upon the major part of thi 
comprising seniority rules, the article is omitted. In further negotiations on this matter the board dir 
the attention of the carriers and their employ« o principle 11, Exhibit B, of Decision 119, pro 
that— 
The principle of seniority long applied to the railroad service is sound and should 
be adhered to. It should be so applied as not to cause undue impairment of the 
service. 
Article IV Promotions 
Section 1. Promotions to positions coming within the s ‘ope of this agreemet 
shall be based on ability, merit, and seniority. Ability and merit being sufficient 
seniority shall prevail; ihe management to be the } jue 1 ve, 
Sec. 2. In transferring employees to fill vacancies or new positions, the provisions 
of section 1 of this article will apply. 
Sec. 3: Employees are entitled to promotion only on the district over which thet 
seniority rights prevail. 
Sec. 4. Employees declining promotion shall not lose their seniority, exce] 
the employee promoted and only in the next Sedo? rank of service. 
Sec. 5. Employees accepting promotion and failing to qualify within 30 days ma: | 
return » their former positions. 
Sec. 6. New positions and vacancies will be bulletined within 30 days previous to 
or 10 Hoek following the dates such vacancies occur, except thai temporary vacancie | 
need not be bulletined until the expiration of 30 days trom the date such vacancies 
occur. 
Sec. 7. Promotions to new positions or to fill vacancies will be made alter bulletin | 
notice Se been posted for a period of 10 days at the headquarters oi nd gangs and 
sent to other employees entitled to consideration in filling the positions, during 
which time employees may file their applications w ith the official whose name appeat 
on the bulletin. The appoints nent will be made before the expiration of 20 days 
from the date the bulletin is posted, and the name of the employee selected will then 
be announced. New positions or vacancies may be filled temporarily, pending per- 
manent appointment. 
Sec. 8. Employees in service will be considered for promotion to position of fore- 
man. Employees promoted to the position of foreman shal! retain their seniority 
| rights but shall exercise such seniority rights only when new positions are created 01 
‘ vacancies occur. When force is reduced, a foreman, if no new posi tion or vacant 
: is open in the class in which he held seniority rights when promoted, will have the 
right to displace the employee with the least seniority rights in that clases and will 
retain his former seniority rights. 
‘ : 
Notre.—The word “foreman” as used 2 this section is intended to apply only to an employe hose 
duties are supervisory and who is not regularly required to work with his men or to do regularly th rk 
of other emp oyees covered by this agreement. : 


Article V. _ Rates of pay. 


, 

: 

Section 1.—The minimum rates of pay are the rates established by the Labor . 

soard’s Decision No. 147 and addenda thereto or where wage adjustments have / 

been made in accordance with the provisions of the transportation act, 1920, and the 
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decisions of the Labor Board; these rates shall be incorporated in and become a ) 
or this agreement or schedule, and shall remain in effect until or unless chan. 
the manner provided by the transportation act, 1920. 

Sec. 2. Employees promoted to the position of assistant signalman or assi- 
maintainer, in accordance with section 3, Article I, shal! be paid the rate estab|). 
by section 1, Article V, for the first six months, with an increase of 2 cents per | 
for every six months thereafter until they have completed four years’ servic. 
accordance with paragraph b, section 3 of Article I. 

Sec. 3. The hourly rate of a leading signal maintainer, gang foreman, or lea. 
signalman will be 5 cents per hour above the established houily rate of the «) 
maintainers or signalman of t he class supervised. 

Sec. 4. An employee assigned to the maintenance oi a section who does not 
to home station daily and employees regularly assigned to perform road work ma 
seen on a monthly basis. Such employees shall be paid not less than the minim, 
10urly rate established for the corresponding class of employees coming under | 

rovisions of this schedule on the basis of 365 eight-hour days per calendar \, 

he monthly salary is arrived at by dividing the total earnings of 2,920 hours b: 
no overtime is allowed for time worked in excess of eight hours per day; on the 01 
hand, no time is to be deducted unless the employee lays off of his own accord 

The regularly assigned road men under the provision of this rule may be wu. 
when at home point, to perform shopwork in connection with the work of their rez): 
assign ments. 

Where meals and lodging are not furnished by the carrier or when the servic 
quirements make the purchase of meals and lodging necessary while away 
home point, employees will be paid necessary expenses. 

If it is found that this rule does not produce adequate compensation for certai: 
these positions by reasor of the occupants thereof being required to work exces: 
hours, the salary for these positions may be taken up for adjustment. 

The monthly rate under the agreement was figured as follows: 
H 


365 (days) <8 (hours)............... S aianiin eh « dda tnche dns piteuetbnsath a Pe Peer ae 1 
59 (Sundays aid holidays at one-half time extra pay) X4......... 2.222.222 eee cee ewww cece nsec nese 


Total hours to be paid for...................... cdnttdasabeesed BUG ss IIA A. 3e.4...... 
3,156 hourly rate+12= month’ . salary. 
Regularly assigned road men cu. ld not be assigned under the agreement to shopwork. 


Article VI.—Discipline and grievances. 


Section. 1. An employee who has been in service more than 30 days shall not 
disciplined or dismissed without investigation, at which investigation he ma\ 
represented by an employee of hischoice. He may, however, be held out of servi 
pending such investigation. The investigation shall be held within 10 days of the 
date when charged with the offense or held from service. A decision will be render 
within 10 days after completion of the investigation. 

An employee dissatisfied with the decision shall have a fair and impartial heari 
before the next higher officer, provided written request is made to such officer and 2 
copy furnished to the officer whose decision is appealed, within 10 days of the daiv . 
the advice of the decision. Hearing shalt be granted within 10 days thereafter a1! 
a decision rendered within 10 days of the completion of hearing. 

The agreement provided for investigation, decision, appeal, hearing, etc., within seven days. 


Sec. 2. If an appeal is taken from this hearing it must be filed with the next hig] 
officer and a copy furnished the officer whose decision is appealed within 10 da 
after the date of the decision. _ 

The hearing on this appeal shall be held within 10 days and a decision render! 
within five days after completion cf hearing. 

Sec. 3. Ifa further appeal is taken, it must be filed as provided in section 2 of this 
article within 20 days of the date of the decision appealed from. On such appea!s 
hearings shall be given and decision rendered as promptly as possible. 

Sec. 4. Anemployee who considers himself otherwise un wustly treated shall have th: 
same right of hearing and appeal as provided above if written request is made to h 
immediate superior within 10 days of the cause for complaint. 

The agreement provided for appeal within seven days. 

Sec. 5. At the hearing, or on the appeal, the employee may be assisted by a cor 
mittee of employees, or > one or more duly accredited representatives. 

Sec. 6. The right of appeal by employees or representatives, in regular order ©! 
succession and in the manner prescribed up to and inclusive of the highest offici:' 
designated by the carrier to whom appeals may be made, is hereby established. 
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Sec. 7. An employee on request will be given a letter stating the cause of discipline. 
\ transcript of the evidence taken at the investigation or on the appeal will be fur- 
nished on request to the employee or representative. 
Sec. 8. If the charge against the employee is not sustained, it shall be stricken 
from the record. If, by reason of such unsustaired charge the employee has been 
removed from position held, reinstatement will be made and payment allowed for 
the assigned working hours actually lost while out of the service of the carrier at not 
jess than the rate of pay of position formerly held, or for the difference in rate of pay 
earned in or out of the service. ‘ 

Sec. 9. Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein provided, and while questions 
of grievances are pending, there will neither be a shutdown by the employer nora 
suspension of work by the employees. 

Sec. 10. Employees serving on committees, on sufficient notice, shall be eranted 
leave of absence and free transportation for the adjustment of differences between 
the carrier and its employees. 


Article VIT.— Miscellaneous. 


Section 1. (a2) Employees covered by this agreement and those dependent upon 
them for support will be given the same consideration in granting fre? transportation 
as is granted other employees in the service. 

)) General committees representing employees covered by this agreement will 
he granted the same consideration as is granted general committees representing 
employees in other branches of the service. 

Sec. 2. The carriers will furnish the employees such general tools as are necessary 
to perform their work, except such tools as are customarily furnished by skilled 
workmen. 

Sec. 3. It will be the policy to maintain camp cars in good and sanitary condition 
and to furnish bathing facilities when practicable and desired by the employees and 
to provide sufficient means of ventilation and air space. All dining and sleeping cars 
will be screened when necessary. Permanent camp cars used for road service will be 
equipped with springs consistent with safety al character of car and comfort of 
employees. It will be the duty of the foreman to see that cars are kept clean. When 
necessary, in the judgment of the management, kitchen and dining cars will be 
furnished and equipped with stoves, utensils, and dishes in proper proportion to the 
number of men to be accommodated. 

Src. 4. The carrier will see to it that an adequate supply of water suitable for domes- 
tic uses is made available to employees living in its buildings, camps, or outfit cars. 
Where it must be transported and stored in receptacles, they shall be well adapted 
to the purpose. 

Sec. 5. An employee covered by this agreement, subject to call and required to 
have a telephone, shall be given the same consideration relative to the cost of installa- 
tion and rental of such telephone as is granted other employees on the same railroad 
working under similar conditions. a 

Sec. 6. Date effective and changes.—This agreement shall be offective as of February 
16, 1922, and shall continue in effect until it is changed as provided herein or under 
the provisions of the transportation act, 1920: 

Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modify these rules, 
30 days’ written advance notice, containing the proposed changes, shall be given and 
conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said notice unless another 
date is mutually agreed upon. 


Railroad Supervisors of Mechanics 


Decision 726 of the board relates to the controversy relative to 
hours of service and working conditions between the International 
Association of Railroad Supervisors of Mechanics and the following 


railroads: 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Co. 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 

Ei Paso & Southwestern system. 

Gulf Coast lines. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 

Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific system). 
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Rules governing working conditions of this class of employec. oy 


the above roads are as follows: 


Rue 1. The term ‘supervisor of mechanics,’’ as hereinafter used, shall he 
stood to include all foremen below the rank of general foreman supervising me 
in the maintenance of equipment department. 

Rue 2. All supervisors of mechanics, herein specified, shall be compensat: 
monthly salary basis. 

Rue 3. To determine the daily basis for all employees herein specified, m 
by 12 the regular monthly rate (exclusive of compensation for extra service), and 
the result by the number of days in a year that service has been customarily per/. 

Rue 4. Monthly-salaried supervisors of mechanics shall be required to + 
on duty only a sufficient length of time after the shift of mechanics which the, 
vise have completed their tour of duty, to properly turn over the work to the) 
cessors, if on a relief position; or if not on a relief position to see that there are 
hazards and that everything is in proper place and order. 

Ruve 5. Supervisors of mechanics will not be required to report to work on Su 
unless they have supervisory duties to perform, or when attending a confer 
the interest of the service. 

Rue 6. Supervisors of mechanics whose tour of duty consists of seven da 
week will be guaranteed two days off each month. Ii for any reason the sup. 
is not permited to have two days off each month, he will be compensated ic) 
days on the pro-rata basis, in addition to the regular monthly compensation 

Rue 7. There will be no deduction in the compensation of supervisors « 
chanics on account of shops working reduced hours. 

Ruve 8. The entering of employees in the positions occupied in the serv: 
changing their classification or work, shall not operate to establish a less fay. 
rate of pay or condition of employment than is herein established. 

\wULE 9. When a new position is created, the rate of pay will be establis! 
conform to positions of similar character and responsibility. 

Rue 10. Foremen temporarily assigned to higher-rated positions will recei: 

igher rate. 

\oLE 11. When supervisors of mechanics are required to leave their estal)!) 
headquarters (which will be designated by superior officers), in compliance wi 
directions of superior oflicers, they will be caak nedatiuny actual expenses whil 

Rue 12. Employees covered by this schedule and those dependent upon 
for support will be given same consideration in granting free transportation 
granted other employees in service. 

Rue 13. In filling vacancies or new positions, supervisors of mechanics seni: 
the service employed on a division or terminal making written application fo 
position, shall be granted preference where ability is conceded; the superint 
or master mechanic to be the judge. 

Rue 14. When a position held by a supervisor of mechanics is abolished, ad 
notice thereof will be given, and so far as the management is concerned, h. 
resume his seniority in the craft from which he was promoted. 

Rue 15. Efforts will be made to provide suitable employment for superio) 
mechanics who have given long and faithful service and have become unal! 
account of age or infirmity, to handle their present positions. 

Rue 16. In case a supervisor of mechanics accepts an official position wii! 
carrier, or a salaried position as a representative of the employees, he wil! retaii 

seniority rights as provided for in rules 13 and 14. 
_ Rue 17. This agreement shall be effective as of March 1, 1922, and shall conti 
in effect until it is changed as provided herein or under the provisions of the 1: 
portation act, 1920. 

Rue 18. Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or mod 
these rules, 30 days’ written advance notice, containing the proposed changes, s! 
be given and conierences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said not! 
unless another date is mutually agreed upon. 

Proposed rules relative to classification of shops, classification of supervisors and mechanics, and du 
required in case of industrial disputes have been eliminated. Regulations governing discipline and ¢ 


—, vacations, and sick leave, as in cases of other classes of employees, have bee \ left to local det: 
lation. 


Railway Express Employees. 
Decision No. 722 (dockets 1211, 1212, and 1213), effective March |, 
1922, revises certain rules governing hours of service and working 
conditions of employees in the service of the American Railway [\- 


[724] 
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press Co. The rules which this decision modifies have been in effect 
since February 15, 1920, when the agreement was signed by the 
. ° . Pa] e ey . : 5 

erican Railway Express Co. and three of the following four orzan- 
Am 


— 


ations affected by this decision, namely, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 


Employees; International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America; Order of Railway Expressmen; 
and Railway Express Drivers, Chauffeurs, Conductors, and Helpers, 
Local No. 720 of Chicago Teamsters’ Union. 


Certain rules have been eliminated by the board. Such rules, 
which are noted in the following pages, terminate except im such 
instances as the individual carrier and its employees may agi on 
them. Certain other rules have been omitted. In some cases the 
carrier and its employees have already agreed upon them. This is 


true of the major part of Article Il, comprising seniority rules, 
Article III, governing discipline and grievances, and Article LV, cover- 
ingleaveofabsence. Believing that certain other subjects, heretot 
regulated by the rules of the agreement, can not be covered by rules 
of general application, the board has remanded such of them as involve 
a dispute to the carrier and its employees for adjustment uch 
rules, as noted in the following pages, are omitted 

Following are the new rules. Omissions and elimimations from the 
former agreement are indicated and the old rules included. Additions 
are noted in italics. Other important changes in content are indi- 
cated in the notes following the rules modified. 


Article r Scop 


EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 


Rute 1. These rules shall govern the hours of service and working conditio if 
employees in the service of the American Railway Express Co., subject to the excep- 
tions noted below: 

EXCEPTIONS 
These rules shall not apply to 

a) Machinists, blacksmiths, harness makers, woodworkers, printers, painters, trim- 
mers, Carpenters, stationary engineers and stationary firemen, horseshoers, and other 
similar crafts. 

b) Individuals performing special service requiring only a part of their time from 
outside employment or business; or employees paid on a commission basis. It being 
the intent of this agreement that employees affected hereby shall be bona fide salaried 
employees of the American Railway Express Co. 


(c) Agents and others whose duties are of a similar and equally supervis ns 
and who do not perform routine office work. 
Chief clerks of agents at agencies where there are regularly employed 40 0 wre loyees 


exclusive of officials. 

Special agents and employees under the direction of special agency bureaus, special 
officers and patrolmen. 

General foremen and other officials in supervisory positions who exercise such 
supervision through subordinate supervisory employees. 

Route agents, commercial agents, traveling loss-and-damage supervisors, official 
chief messengers, superintendents of transportation, superintendents of bureaus of 
organization, superintendents of claims, and traveling auditors. 

_ Personal office force of such officials as superintendents or their equals or superiors 
In official rank. 

Employees excepted in this paragraph (c) shall retain their seniority rights as pro- 
vided by rule 26, Article I1. 

The cee officer shall be the judge, subject to appeal, as provided in Article 
Il], in the event of questions arising as to the justification for the classification. 

Rute 2,—Existing agreements. Omitted. 


This rule provided that orders, supplements, etc., affecting working conditions of railway express 
an 
‘ 


employees issued by the director general fe. g., supplement 19 to General Order No. 27} where not in con- 
flict with the agreement should remain in force. 
[725] 
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Article II.—Seniority. 
Rules 3 to 28 omitted. 


These rules, governing seniority datum, promotions, seniority districts, vacancies, temporary 
ments, changing starting time, reduction of force, transfers, abolition of positions, consolidation : 
applications, reentering service, etc., have for the most part been agreed upon by the carrie: 
employees. 


Article III.—Discipline and grievances. 
Rules 29 to 38 and 40 to 42, inclusive, omitted. 
These rules covered grievances, investigation of dismissals, hearings, appeals, representation, . 


tion, suspension, decisions, etc. The rules which have not already been agreed upon between, 
ties to the dispute are remanded to them for the purpose of adjustment. 


COMMITTEES. 


Rue 39. Committees of the employees will be granted necessary leave of «| 
for investigation, consideration, and adjustment of grievances. 


Rule 39 of the agreement provided that transportation should be granted where procurable. 
e 
Article IV.—Leave of absence. 


Rules 43 and 44, governing leave of absence and extension of seniority in such cases, are |: 
carrier and its employees for settlement. 


Article V.—Hours of service and meal period. 
DAY'S WORK. 


Rute 45. Except as otherwise provided in these rules, 8 consecutive hours, «: 
sive of the meal period, shall constitute a day’s work. 


INTERMITTENT SERVICE. 


Rue 46. Where service is intermittent 8 hours’ actual time on duty within a spread 
of 12 hours shall constitute a day’s work. Employees filling such positions sh 


be paid overtime for all time actually on duty or held for duty in excess of § hours 


from the time required to report for duty to the time of release within 12 conse: 
hours, and also for all time in excess of 12 consecutive hours computed contin. 


from the time first required to report until final release. Time shall be counted as 


continuous service in all cases where the interval of release from duty does not exceed 
1 hour. 

Exceptions to the foregoing paragraph shall be made for individual positions 
agreed to between the management and duly accredited representatives of the em)! 

or such excepted positions the foregoing paragraph shall not apply. 


This rule shall not be construed as authorizing the working of split tricks where continous 


service is required. 
Intermittent service is understood to mean service of a character where during the | 
of assignment there is no work to be performed for periods of more than one hour’s dv 
and service of the employees can not otherwise be utilized. 
Employees covered by this rule will be paid for not less than 8 hours within a s, 
of 12 consecutive hours. 
This rule under the agreement read as follows: 
“Intermittent service.—RULE 46. Employees at the smaller agencies where not in excess of five em))!ovees 


are ly employed, including clerks, transfer employees, and drivers, shall be paid overtime 
established overtime rates for the time actually on duty in excess of 8 hours within 12 consecutive |ours 


and, also, for all time in excess of 12 consecutive hours computed continuously from the time required 
to report for duty to the end of the day’s work. Time shall be counted as continuous service in al! 
where the interval of release from ser does not exceed 1 hour.” 


REPORTING AND NOT USED. 


Rute 47. Hourly-rated employees whose seniority entitles them to regular em) |oy- 
ment required to report at regular starting time ink place for a day’s work when on- 
ditions prevent work being performed will be allowed a minimum of three hour 
pay at pro-rata rates. If held on duty over three hours, actual time so held wi!! be 
paid for. lf required to work any part of the time so held and through no ifaw! «' 
their own are released before a ful bs ’s work is performed they will be paid not less 
than eight hours’ Pay unless they lay off of their own accord. 

This guarantee will not be construed to apply to those who are employed to take 
care of the fluctuating work that can not be handled by regular forces. 
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LENGTH OF MEAL PERIOD. 


Rul E 48. Unless agreed to by a majority of employees in a department or sub- 
| jivision thereof, the meal period shall not be less than 20 minutes nor more than | 
t te » hour. 

The former rule provided a minimum meal period of 30 minutes. 
Rules 49 to 51 omitted. 


These rules covered provision of meal period on work requiring continuous operation, time when meal 
eriod should occur, and pevenens for work during meal period. Disputes on these questions are left 
r +o the carrier and the employees for settlement. 


CHANGING STARTING TIME. 


Rute 52. Regular assignments (except in train service) shall have a fixed starting 
time, and the regular starting time shall not be changed without at least 36 hours’ 
notice to the employee affected. 

tute 53. Three-shift position. Omitted. 

This rule read as follows: 


‘Where three consecutive shifts are worked covering the 24+hour period no shift will have a st irting 
time after 12 o’clock midnight and before 5 a. m.’’ 


Article VI.—Overtime and calls. 
OVERTIME. 
Rute 54. Except as otherwise provided in these rules, time in excess of eight 
hours, exclusive of meal period, on any day, will be considered overtime and paid 
» on the actual minute basis, at the pro rata rales for the ninth hour and at time and one- 
l- half thereafter. 
| The agreement provided for overtime payment for the ninth hour. 


NOTIFIED OR CALLED. 


wo : Rute 55. Except as provided in rule 56, employees notified or called to perform 
* work not continuous with (before or after) the regular work period shall be allowed 
7 — a minimum of three hours for two hours’ work or less, and if held on duty in excess 
see of two hours, time and one-half will be allowed on the minute basis. 
Rules 56 to 60, inclusive, omitted. 


eed These rules, covering absorbing overtime, authorizing overtime, computing overtime, and notification 
read as follows: 

; ‘‘Rule 56. Employees who have completed their work period for the day and have been released from 
hen duty required to return for further service may, if conditions justify, be paid as if on continuous duty. 
loyees “Absorbing overtime.—RULE 57. Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours 

; toabsorb overtime. 
‘Authorizing overtime.—RULE 58. No overtime hours will be worked except by direction of proper au- 


Lous thority, except in cases of emergency where advance authority is not obtainable. 
‘Computing overtime.—RULE 59. Overtime will be computed by showing the overtime hours at the 
eee established overtime rates, and shall be entered on the pay roll records as a separate item. 
5 ‘ Notiied.—RULE 60. When time is claimed in writing and such claim is disallowed the employee mak- 
tion ; ing the claim shall be notified in writing and reason for nonallowance given.”’ 
spread Article VII.—Sunday and holiday work. 


FULL-DAY PERIOD. 


ployees Rute 61. Except as otherwise provided in these ruies, time worked on Sundays 
fy... (or day given in heu thereof) and the following holidays, namely, New Year’s Day, 
quired Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
cases J Day, and Christmas (provided that when any of the above holidays fall on Sunday, the 


day observed the State, Nation, or by proclamation shall be considered the holiday) 
shall be paid for at the pro-rata hourly rate when the entire number of hours consti- 
tuting the regular week-day assignment are worked. 





ploy- Note.— Where the exigencies of service require employees to work on Christmas, and they are so worked, 
cone they shall be given a day off either in the month of December or January in lieu thereof. If worked on 
pa - such day off, they shall be paid in accordance with rules 61 and 62. 
Il be LESS THAN FULL-DAY PERIOD. 
it. ol 
less Rute 62. Except as otherwise provided in these rules, when assigned, notified, or 
| called to work on Sundays and or the above-specified holidays a less number of hours 
ake than constitute a day’s work within the limits of the regular week-day assignment, 


employees shall be paid at the pro-rata hourly rate for actual time worked with a 





acta ot 
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minimum of three hours. Time worked before or after the limits of the recy}. 
day assignment shall be paid for as per rule 54. 
Rules 63 and 64 omitted. 


These rules are left to the determination of the parties. They provided the method for deter: 
the daily rate of pay and for a weekly day of rest. 


Article VIIT.—Train-service employees. 
MONTH’S ASSIGNMENT. 


Rute 65. For all employees in train service, except those in combination 
as defined in rule 69, 240 hours, or less, on runs in regular assignment shall co 
a basic month’s work. Deadhead hours, properly authorized, will be co. 
service hours. Time for trip of employees on a car scheduled to leave p: 
o'clock midnight on the last day of a month will be credited to the month i 
the train handling the car is scheduled to arrive. 


OVERTIME RATE. 


Rue 66. Train-service employees included in rule 65 shall be paid overti 
the actual minute basis for all time on duty each month in excess of 240 h 
yro-rata rates, which shall be determined by dividing the monthly wage | 
rime in excess of 270 hours shall be paid for at the rate of time arid one-hal! 
the hourly rate. Time shall be counted as continuous for each trip from t! 
required to report for duty until released from duty. Overtime shail be paii| 
the end of each menth. 


Payment at the rate of time and one-half after the eighth hour was provided in the agreement. 
Rules 67 to 71 omitted. 


These rules regulated for train-service employees conditions governing reporting for duty, co 
service, relief periods, and salary for fractional parts of the month. These matters are left to the ca: 
its employees. 


OVERTIME FOR FRACTIONAL PARTS OF MONTH. 


Rute 72. For regular employees in train service working less than a full mon: 
regular assignment, overtime will accrue after a ratable proportion of the 240) 
period has been worked. Such ratable proportion shall be determined in t}). 
that the scheduled hours worked during the month bear to the scheduled hours 
stituting that month’s work. By this method overtime for such employees wi!| 


sist of the time actually on duty in excess of the ratable proportion of the 240-)ou 


period as above determined. 


Nore.—‘‘Scheduled hours’’ as mentioned above consist of the scheduled train time plus the sclied 
terminal time at initial and final terminals for each run. 


RELIEF, SUBSTITUTE, AND EXTRA TRAIN EMPLOYEES. 


Rute 73. (a) Where relief, substitute, and extra train employees are employe: 
fixed monthly salary to work as directed they shall be paid their regular montii!y | 
and overtime for all time worked in excess of 240 hours per month, at pro-rata ri: 
time beyond 270 hours at rate of time and one-half. The pro-rata hourly rate shia 
deterniined by dividing the monthly wage of such men by 240, provided thiat 
principle established in rule 80 is maintained. 


Hours in excess of 240 were paid for at the rate of time and 6ne-half heretofore. 


(6) Where such employees are paid no fixed salary per month but are paid according 
to time worked at the pay of the run, they should be paid upon the basis provide: |: 


regularly employed train employees in rule 72. In the case of such employees the 


240 hours per month applicable to employees in regular assignment do not apply sive, 


under the method provided in rule 72, they will receive overtime for time run in ex.s 


of a ratable proportion of 240 hours as is the case of regularly employed messenge 
(c) With regard to employees paid no stated salary, but who perform extra wor! 
in } ae of any regular messenger, they shall be paid as follows: 
f 


substituting or running extra on a run where there is a regular assignment, 1!\«\ 


shall be paid as per paragraph (6) of this rule, i. e., the regular pay of the run, includ: 
the ratable proportion of overtime. 


If employed in train service where there is no regular assignment, they shall be pai! 


60 cents per hour (50 cents per hour for helpers) with a minimum guarantee of ©) 
ho 


nf 


The 240-hour provision applicable to employees in regular assignment does not a))|)!) 


to employees covered by this paragraph (c). 
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REGULAR TRAIN EMPLOYEES WORKING DURING LAY-OVER PI RIOD 


Ruve 74. (a) When necessary to double or run out of time, such employees shall 
receive credit for time so spent, which time will apply against the monthly hours of 
240, overtime to be paid for time run in excess thereof, provided that where the assigned 
working hours of the run are less than 240 per month, such service shall constitute a 
call and be paid for as per paragraph (6) of this rule 

h) Men called to protect route other than own will be paid as follows: Time shall | 
computed from the time reporting for duty until the time released from duty for ea 
Firip, time to be counted as continuous when the period of relief does not exceed on 

hour. Deadhead hours duly authorized to be counted as service hours. Compensa- 

tion for time so occupied shall be paid for on the minute basis at pro-rata rates with a 
p minimum allowance of three hours’ pay for two hours’ work or less 

During the life of the agreement compensation for time so occupied was paid on the following ba 

For the first eight hours pro rata, time thereafter at time and one-half time applied to each triy } ‘ 

will be a minimum allowance of two hours at time and one-half time for two hours worked or! oe 
5 exceeds two hours, but is less than eight hours, the bonus of one bour will continue up to and includi: 

' the seventh hour.) 


} 


In the determination of the hourly rate, the monthly rate (own rate, if higher: 
otherwise, rate of run occupied) should be divided by the scheduled hours constitutin 
fF, month’s work. Time specially compensated for under this provision would not he 
© included in the monthly time of such men applying on their regular assignment. In 

case such special duty causes absence on regular assignment, the pay of regular assign- 
| ment will be apportioned as per rules 71 and 72. 
Rule 75 omitted. 


This rule provided that employees regularly assigned to train service, required to work du lay el 
period, who on account of such special assignment missed their regular run, should not suffer | rf 
salary because of such absence from regular duty. 


SHORT TURN-AROUND SERVICE. 


Rutz 76. Train employees on short turn-around runs shail be paid overtime for 
all time actually on duty each month in excess of 240 hours, as provided in rule 64. 


nth in Time to be counted as service time in all cases where the interval of release irom 
OUI duty at any point does not exceed | hour; Provided, That the minimum service time 
ratio allowance shall be computed at not less than 8 hours within any one day. 


3 COn- Rules 77 to 89 and 91 to 94, inclusive, omitted. 


These rules, remanded to the parties in case of a dispute, governed adiustment of assignment of train- 
PuLOUl | service employees; regulations for transportation and payment of employees attending court at the re- 
quest of the management; the rating of positions; and general rules governing posting of notices, inter- 
pretation of the term “‘duly accredited representative,” transfer by management, or transfer by seniority 
ed ; incapacitated employees, furnishing:of office equipment, payment of bond premiums, vehicle service, 
) printing schedules, evasion of application of rates prescribed under the agreement, and the preservation 
of rates previously or subsequently authorized by the director general. 


Rules 90 and 95 eliminated. 


Gata These rules terminate unless the carrier and its employees agree to apply them. They read as follow 

: Rue 90. Free transportation: Employees covered by this agreement and those 

ra PS . 
dependent upon them for support will be given the same consideration in granting 
free transportation, where procurable, as is granted other employees in railroad 
service. 
_ Rure 95. Agreements or practices, except as changed by this agreement, remain 
in ellect. 

rding DATE EFFECTIVE AND CHANGES. 


: the [ Rure 96. This agreement shall be effective as of March 1, 1922, and shall con- 

nee, fe tinue in effect until it is changed as provided herein or under the provisions of the 
C88 transportation act, 1920. 

Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modily these rules, 

30 days’ written advance notice, containing the proposed changes shall be given 

and conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said notice unless 


he} another date is mutually agreed upon. 
gee 

| Telegraphers. 
Ll . ° ° oe 

ht The regulations governing working conditions of the telegraphers 
_ fi} Were issued by the Director General of Railroads in Order No. 27 
"ny and supplements numbers 13 and 21 thereto. Decision No. 757 
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(dockets Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 1606) of the Railroad Labor Board 1)\04j, 
fies to some extent the regulations operative during Gover oy) 
control. The principal changes made in the rules affecting this 
class of employees relate to overtime, intermittent service, pay mon; 
for the meal period, and for Sunday and holiday work. ! 


SCOPE. 


LC Leg. 


Rue 1. This schedule will govern the emplormans and compensation of te] 


raphers, telephone operators (except switchboard operators), agent-telegrap)on 
agent-telephoners, towermen, levermen, tower and train directors, block operator 
stafimen, and such agents as may be included by the operation of the second } 1, 
graph of this rule, and will supersede all previous schedules, agreements, and rilines 
thereon. 


The disputes as to what exclusive agents shall be covered by the rules are rem 
to the representatives of the parties on the individual carriers for further negotiat io 


BASIC DAY. 


Ruiz 2. Except as specified in rule 3, eight consecutive hours, exclusive oi the 
meal hour, shall constitute a day’s work, except that where two or more shilts 4 
worked, eight consecutive hours with no allowance for meals shall constitute a 
work. 

INTERMITTENT SERVICE. 


Rute 3. At one-shift offices, where service is intermittent, 8 hours’ actual tine oy 
duty within a spread of 12 hours shall constitute a day’s work. Employees (\\ling 
such positions shall be paid overtime for all time actually on duty or held for duty in 
excess of 8 hours from the time required to report for duty to the time of rel ase 
within 12 consecutive hours, and also for al} time in excess of 12 consecutive hours 
computed continuously from the time first required to report until final release. 
Time shall be counted as continuous service in all cases where the interval of release 
from duty does not exceed 1 hour. 

Exceptions to the foregoing paragraph shall be made for individual positions when 

eed to between the management and duly accredited representatives of the en- 
p ayeee. For such excepted positions the foregoing paragraph shall not app!) 

is rule shall not be construed as authorizing the working of split tricks where 
continuous service is required. 

Intermittent service is understood to mean service of a character where during the 
hours of assignment there is no work to be performed for periods of more than one 
hour’s duration and service of the pe per can not otherwise be utilized. 

Employees covered by this rule will be paid not less than 8 hours within a spread 
of 12 consecutive hours. 


This rule authorizes “split tricks,”” which were not permitted during war-time administration. 
OVERTIME. 


Rute 4. Except as otherwise provided in these rules, time in excess of eight hour, 
exclusive of meal period, on any day, will be considered overtime and paid 01) the 
actual minute basis, at the pro-rata rates for the ninth hour, and at time and 
half thereafter. 


Punitive overtime at the rate of time and one-half was paid for the ninth hour under the former regi: 
on. 


CALL RULE, 


Rue 5. Employees notified or called to perform work not continuous with the 
regular work peviod will be allowed a minimum of three hours for two hours’ work or 
less, and if held on duty in excess of two hours, time and one-half will be allowe:! 
the minute basis. 


MEAL PERIOD. 


Rute 6. Where but one shift is worked, employees will be allowed 60 consec\:'\\: 
minutes between 11.30 and 1.30 o’clock day or night for meal. 
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> ifthe meal period is not afforded within the allowed or agreed time limit and is 
Forked, the meal period shall be paid for at the pro-rata rate and 20 minutes, with 
Bay, in which to eat shall be afforded at the first opportunity. 
z ; | 

The previous rule provided for payment of the overtime rate for the meal period in cases where such 
period was not allowed during the agreed time limit, and for 30 minutes with pay to be afforded at the 
i frst opportunity. 

STARTING TIME. 





| Rue 7. Regular assignments shall have a fixed starting time and the regular start- 
Ving time shall not be changed without at least 36 hours’ notice to the employees af- 


Fiected. 


> Where three consecutive shifts are worked covering the 24-hour period, no shift 
) will have a starting time after 12 o’clock midnight and before 6 a. m. 

| Thestarting time was fixed under the previous regulations as follows: 

) “In one-shift offices work shall begin between 6 and 9 a. m. or 5 and 9 p. m.;in other offices no shift wil 


fies between 12 o’clock midnight and 5 a. m. 


SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY WORK. 


Rute 8. Employees will be excused from Sunday and holiday duties as much as 
‘the condition of business will permit. 

Time worked on Sundays and the following holidays, namely, New Year's Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas (provided when any of the above holidays fall on Sunday. the 

') day observed by the State, Nation, or by proclamation shall be considered the holi- 
Sday), shall be paid for at the regular hourly rate when the entire number of hours 
er onstituting the regular week-day assignment are worked. 
» When notified or called to work on Sundays and the above specified holidays a less 
Snumber of hours than constitute a day’s work within the limits of the regular week- 
» day assignment, employees shall be paid a minimum allowance of two hours at over- 
) time rate for two hours’ work or less, and at the regular hourly rate after the second hour 
© of each tour of duty. Time worked before or after the limits of the regular week-day 
> assignment shall be paid for in accordance with overtime and call rules. 


Extra pay was required for Sunday and holiday work under the former regulations 


q 
7 
4 BASIS OF PAY. 
¢ 


tuLE 9, All employees herein specified will be paid on hourly basis. 
GUARANTEE. 


| Rute 10, Regular assigned telegraphers will receive one day's pay within each 24 
S hours, according to location occupied or to which entitled, if ready for service and 
not used, or if required on duty less than the required minimum number of hours as 
| per location, except on Sundays and holidays. 

| Thisrule shall not apply in cases of reduction of forces nor where traffic is interrupted 
| or suspended by conditions not within the control of the carrier. 


\uLE 11. If the final decision decrees that charges against the employee are not 
sustained the record shall be cleared of the charge; if suspended or dismissed, the 
employee will be returned to former position and paid for all wages lost less amount 
earned in any other service. 


i 

, 

3 

3 DISCIPLIN E—PAY FOR TIME LOST. 
3 

2 


SUSPENSION OF WORK DURING REGULAR HOURS. 


. 

| Rvve 12. Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours or 
to absorb overtime. 
5 





FREE TRANSPORTATION. 


_ Rute 13. Employees covered by this agreement and those dependent upon them 
) ‘or support will be given the same consideration in granting free transportation as is 
granted other employees in service. 
General committees representing employees covered by this agreement will be 
granted the same consideration as is granted general committees representing em- 
ployees in other branches of the service. 


95465 ° —22 9 [731] 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES, NEW POSITIONS, ETC. 


Rue 14. Where existing pay-roll classification does not conform to rule | 
ployees performing service in the classes specified therein shall be classi{ 
accordance therewith. - 

When new positions are created compensation will be fixed in conformity 
that of existing positions of similar work and responsibility in the same se: 
district. 


ATTENDING COURT—WITNESSES. 


Rue 15. Employees taken away from their regular assigned duties, at the 1 
of the management, to attend court or to appear as witnesses for the carrier y 
furnished transportation and will be allowed compensation equal to what 
have been earned had such as eek, not taken place and, in addition, nec: 
actual expenses while away from headquarters. Any fee or mileage accruin: 
be assigned to the carrier. 

HANDLING TRAIN ORDERS. 

Rute 16. No employee other than covered by this schedule and train dispai 
will be permitted to handle train orders at telegraph or telephone offices whe: 
operator is employed and is available or can be promptly located, except i 
emergency, in which case the telegrapher will be paid for the call. 

HANDLING UNITED STATES MAIL. 

Rue 17. When the carrying of the United States mail and parcels post by 
employees herein specified becomes unduly burdensome, or interferes wit), 
proper operation of trains, they will be relieved from such work. 

HANDLING SWITCHES, ATTENDING SWITCH LIGHTS, ETC. 

Rue 18. At stations where section men reside or porters or helpers are emplo 
employees as per rule 1 will not be required to attend interlocking or switch |i 
but will see that they are kept burning. 

At stations where employees as per rule 1 are required to care for interlocki: 
switch lights they will be allowed 75 cents per light per month, with a minimu 
$3 for four lights or less. 

REGULAR ASSIGNED MEN DOING EXTRA WORK. 

Rute 19. Regularly assigned telegraphers will not be required to a 
wor except in cases of emergency and when required to perform relief work, a: 
conrequence thereof, suffer a reduction in the regular compensation, shall be 
an amount sufficient to reimburse them ‘for such loss, and in all cases they 
be allowed actual necessary expenses while away from their regular assigned stat 


EXPRESS AND TELEGRAPH COMMISSIONS. 


Rute 20. When express or Western Union commissions are discontinued or crea 
at any office, thereby reducing or increasing the average monthly compeuns: 
wes to any position, prompt adjustment of the salary affected will be made 
orming to rates paid for similar positions. 


DATE EFFECTIVE AND CHANGES. 


Rute 21. This agreement shall be effective as of March 16, 1922, and shall conti: 
in effect until it is changed as provided herein or under the provisions of the tro 


portation act, 1920. 


Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modify these ru! 


30 days’ written advance notice (containing the proposed changes) shall be gi 


and conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said notice un! 


another date is mutually agreed upon. 
ules peantan comity 


R tion, discipline, and grievances, as well as those relating to vaca 
and sick leave with pay ara 


to the carriers and their respective employees to be mutually agreed u 
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Train Dispatchers. 


The controversy relative to hours and conditions of work for train 
dispatchers is concluded by Decision No. 721 (doeket 475) of the 
Railroad Labor Board. The new rules, made effective March 1 
1922, follew: 


Article I. — Scope. 


The term ‘‘train dispatcher” as herein used shall be understood to include chief, 
)ssistant chief, trick, relief, and extra dispatchers, except chief dispatchers vested 
Substantially with the authority of superintendent or assistant superintendent 


Article IT.—Hours of service. overtime. and expenses 


(a) Bight consecutive hours shail constitute a day's work for train dispatchers 

(b) All time worked in excess of eight hours shall be paid for on the actual minute 
® basis at pro-rata rate for the ninth hour and at the rate of time and one-half thereafter. 
» Time consumed in making transfer shall not be counted as overtime 
) (c) Each train dispatcher will be assigned to established headquarters in accord- 
Sance with seniority provisions and when required to leave such headquarters shall 

be paid necessary actual expenses in addition to regular salary while away This 

H section does not apply to relief or extra dispatchers. 


i 


Article ITT.—Rest days and relief service. 


(a) Each regularly assigned train dispatcher (and extra dispatchers who perform 
six days’ dispatching service in one week) will be allowed and required to take one 
day off per week as a relief day, except when unavoidable emergency prevents fur- 

Suishing relief. Ifrequired to work such relief day, extra compensation will be allowed 
at pro-rata rate. 

(b) The carrier shall designate an established rest day for each position in accord- 
ance with the foregoing section. Reasonable notice shall be given of change in 

S assignment of rest day. 
(c) Where relief requirenlents regularly necessitate four or more days of relief 


service per week, relief dispatchers shall be employed and paid the daily rate of each 
= dispatcher relieved, and when not engaged in dispatching service will be assigned 
© to other service and paid therefor a daily rate commensurate with the service rendered. 


(d) Relief requirements of less than four days per week will be performed by extra 


» dispatchers who will be paid the daily rate of each train dispatcher relieved 


E Article I[V.—Rates and application of pay. 


(a) Train dispatchers shall be monthly employees but the monthly compensation 


/ shall be computed on a daily basis. 


(0) When necessary to fix a daily rate of pay it shall be determined by multiplying 
the regular monthly rate by 12 and dividing the resu!t by 313 
(c) Loss of time on account of the hours-of-service law or in changing positions by 


» the direction of proper authority shall be paid for at the rate of the position for which 
service was performed immediately prior to such change. This does not apply in 


case of transfers account employees exercising seniority. 
(d) Rates of pay for new positions shall be the same as for existing positions of 


} equal scope and responsibility. 


Article V.— Miscellaneous. 


(a) Dispatching offices will be maintained as private as possible. 

(6) When assignment by the carrier requires train dispatchers to change their 
pase of residence they will be furnished free transportation for their families and 
ousehold goods to their new place of residence at time of transfer. 

_(¢) Train dispatchers and their dependents will be granted as liberal transporta- 
tion privileges as are accorded other subordinate officials and employces. 

(d) Reasonable notice will be given of reduction in force or change in hours of 
assigned positions. 
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Article VI.—Date effective and changes. 
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(a) This agreement shall be effective as of March 1, 1922, and shall conti 
effect until it is changed as provided herein or under the provisions of the 
portation Act, 1920. 

(+) Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modif 
rules, 30 days’ written notice, containing the proposed changes, shall be give: 4,4 
conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said notice unless » —_ 
date is mutually agreed upon. 

Proposed rules relative to pay-roll classification, specification of duties, and preference in em,)| 


of experienced train dispatchers were eliminated, such rules terminating except in such instance: 
particular carrier and its employees may agree upon them. 










Building Industry ~Agreement to Uphold Jurisdictional Board 


sever 

On t 

AN AGREEMENT has recently been entered into upholding secor 
authority of the National Board for Jurisdictional Awani(s. the h 


which is signed by the Associated General Contractors of America, 
the American Institute of Architects, the Engineering Council, | \. 
National Building Trades Employers Association, and the bui! 

trades department of the American Federation of Labor. During 
the past year there has been trouble in the building industry cased 

by the refusal of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 

to accept a decision of the jurisdictional board by which the setting 

of sheet-metal trim on doors and windows was awarded to the s}ie' 
metal workers instead of to the carpenters. The aim of the present 

my nein is to so poten, eras the authority of the board that here. 
after its awards can not be disregarded. After recounting the facts 
concerning the action of the carpenters, the agreement provides fur FF \< 
the future as follows: a 


whic! 

Resolved, That in order to correct the above-mentioned conditions, the s tices 
signatories to the plan of this board be urged to instruct their constituent men 1 ai 
each in its respective field as follows: I 
That the members of the American Institute of Architects and of the Fed: in th 


American Engineering Societies insert in all specifications and contracts for building As 
operations a stipulation that the decisions of the jurisdictional board shall be obse: too e€ 

That the members of the Associated General Contractors and of the National |\- Sie 
ciation of Building Trades Employers incorporate in their agreements with thei: Une 7 





contractors a provision that will secure a compliance with all decisions of the jur: arbit 
tional board and that the members thereof shall refuse employment to any local 
se pene thereof neglecting or refusing to abide by decisions of the jurisdictivia! 
oard; 
That the building trades department shall instruct local councils to unseat ary | 
union refusing compliance with such decisions, and that associated interna': 
unions shall instruct their respective locals to extend neither recognition nor sup; a 
until such time as delinquent locals accept and abide by all decisions of the jun NA 
tional buard. th 
Resolved further, That this resolution shall be enforced as expeditiously as pos- ; arig 
beginning with those localities in which the trouble appears to be most acute and w!ivre F ena” 
action seems most urgent, and that all these signatories make special and ui S 
efforts toward securing general and complete compliance with all the decisions « » requ 
jurisdictional board; and ; unio 
Resolved also, That as and when trouble in any locality is brought to the atten Fs elags 
of any of the signatories, such organization shall take the initiative in forminga gen) FU jay, 
committee of representatives from all the signatories for the purpose of dealing ; mee 
the situation in that locality. arbit 
chost 
Geor 
! For 
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Building Trades in Chicago— Judge Landis’ Award, January, 1922. 


MONG the terms of the agreement under which Judge Landis was 
chosen for umpire in the Chicago building trades dispute was a 
yovision that on or before February 1, 1922, a scale of wages should 
be fixed to prevail for one year from May 31, 1922. In accordance 
with this provision, Judge Landis issued in January a scale which 
differs but slightly from that set by the award of September 7, 1921. 
The workers objected to that scale because it abolished the uniform 
rate for the basic trades, substituting varying rates which, in the 
arbitrator’s opinion, corresponded to the differences in skill, time 
required for learning, hazard and loss of time due to weather in the 
several trades, and also because they considered the rates set too low. 
On the first point no concession is made in the new scale; on the 
second, a few changes have been introduced, the trades affected and 
the hourly rates set by the two awards-being as follows: 











i 
Hourly rate 
} 
Trade. | 
September | January 
award. award. 
Cents, Cents. 
Composition floor laborers............... 72) 783 
Machinery movers and riggers........................ 85 92} 
RL, o 7... uke calne steel cahdu Seiet dbvas 87), 974 
| Seazhola rubbers and polishers...................... 75 80 
| Terrazzo mechanics, assistants....................... 80 82) 








As in the September award, Judge Landis lists several trades for 
which he would allow higher rates if they would drop certain prac- 
tices which he regards as detrimental to the industry, and also states 
what he considers would be fair rates for several trades not included 
in the arbitration agreement. 

As the September award has not yet been fully established, it is 
too early to say what will be the fate of this scale. An account of 
the struggle centering around the attempt to enforce the original 
arbitration decision will be found in another section of this issue. 





Hat and Cap Industry—-New York City. 


[X ACCORDANCE with the provision in the working agreement in 

the hat and cap industry of New York City, which gives either side 
a right to raise questions of wages and working conditions at the 
end of every six-months period, the manufacturers submitted a 
request for a general reduction in wages of 25 per cent, while the 
union asked for an increase of 10 per cent in the wages of certain 
classes of workers. The conference committee of workers and em- 
ployers were unable to agree and the question was submitted to 
arbitration. The arbitration board was composed of three members 
chosen from persons not connected directly with the industry. Mr. 
George Soule represented the union and Mr. Samuel Naitoive the 








' For full text of this award, see MONTHLY LABorR Review, October, 1921, p. 112. 
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employers. Dr. J. L. Magnes was chosen impartial arbitrat«,. ) porate 
Negotiations which began last November were completed on Feb) Be sides | 
ary 17, 1922, when the impartial arbitrator handed down the following FD atin 
decision. ° 


; : ‘a agree 
By agreement between the union and the various manufacture). e (3) 1 
associations this decision will be applied also in Baltimore, Clevelan |. er 
and Indianapolis. ete 
a , ‘ ‘ ; : ; mined, 
Decision of the Arbitrator in the Arbitration Proceedings Between the Cloth Hat « » whose ¢ 
Cap Manufacturers’ Association and the Joint Council of New York of the U 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America. 


ok I. Facts. 
There was submitted to the arbitrator for decision the request of the Cloth Hat). X 
a Cap Manufacturers’ Association for a reduction of 25 per cent in the wages of {)- ; A* 
4 workers represented by the joint council of New York of the United Cloth Hat . x hea 
7 7 Makers of North America. , Emerg 
‘ ‘his request was made on the basis of Section A, paragraph 8 of the collective ay: . oa 
4 ment, giving to either side the right of calling for a conference to consider the ques! : ster ed 
# of wages, standards of production, methods of division of work. » ol Hat 
q From the statements as presented by both sides, it seems to be agreed— ' mens 
: | (1) That of the 4,500 workers in the industry in New York, not more than h: ; and 93 
/ have employment at the present time. : h 
4 (2) That the average wage in the industry is about $40 a week. K Phe 
a (3) That of the 2.000 to 2,500 workers with employment, most are working only 0) » and bt 
:} part time, making the actual average earnings of those now employed only about ® and in 
. $20 a week. follow 
i] i The point at issue between both sides is as follows: 4 


Sh 


(1) The manufacturers contend that there is but little business, and consequen 
but little employment, primarily because of high labor charges, and they conten | 73 
that with a general reduction of wages of 25 per cent they would be assured of a ; 4 
deal more business, and, as a consequence, there would be more employment 
the workers. _ my 

(2) The workers contend that the lack of business is not due to labor charges. |): S cargo, b 


Boe 
aaa 





is due primarily to the depressed industrial situation over which neither manui. ® Sulphur ¢ 
turers nor workers have control, and that, as a consequence, a reduction in way 4 te ne 
would not result in increased business or increased employment. 5 incomy 
The arbitrator finds a genuine condition of distress, both among the employers 2 = Explosiv 
the workers. Although the manufacturers could not, in the nature of things, p: ; 
that increased business would follow a reduction in wages. the arbitrator would ha i 
liked to accept this view of the manufacturers in the hope that thereby more 1 Ove 
ployment might conceivably result. But he can not accept this view for the follow: ; on du 
two reasons: j ' 
First. The wage which the workers are receiving at the present time is so very | ij and/or 
that it is impossible, from a purely human point of view, to recommend that it be ma ) be dor 
lower. Mer 
Second. Under the present agreement which continues until May 31, 1922, i It i 
incumbent upon both sides to meet not later than May | to discuss the terms 0! 2 S localit 
new agreement. In other words, it will be only ten weeks before a new agreemen 7 
to be entered into. By that time there will be greater clarity as to the industria! day a 
situation, and both sides wiil be in a better position to determine wage questio | pay w 
than they are now. ; late a 
On the other hand, it was brought out that, in addition to the question of wag i Mat 
se a py of standards of production is creating difficulties, particularly in | : _ 
.f minds of the manufacturers, some of whom seem to feel that if this question could 4 three 
, ne into thoroughly without undue delay, conditions in the industry might | « » of the 
i } improved. . e Shipp 
BS II. Decision. decisi 
Upon the basis of the above, the arbitrator decides as follows: — comin 
. (1) There shall be no reduction in wages. S bers s 
(2) There should be an early conference of both sides to consider questions relatiny decisi 
if to standards of production, and the agreement arrived at should be the law of th - the p: 
1 industry even before the expiration of the present agreement, and it should be incoi P 
: 
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vorated as the standard of production in any subsequent agreement. In case both 
sides have not reached an agreement as to standards of production by April 10, the 
question should be submited for decision to an arbitrator, whose decision shall be 
binding on both sides for the period up to May 31, and for the duration of the new 
agreement then to be determined upon. 

3) In order to expedite this conference on questions relating to standards of pro- 
duction, the arbitrator recommends that meetings begin not later than March 10, 
and end not later than April 15. In case both sides can not agree by \pril 15 as to 
the methods in accordance with which proper standards of production are dete! 
mined, the question of determining such methods should be referred to an arbitrator 
whose decision should be binding on both sides. 


TO he 





Longshore Work—Hampton Roads and Vicinity 
1922, 


AX AGREEMENT, effective October 1, 1921, to October 1, 
has been entered into between the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, deep-water steamship lines, master 
stevedores association, and other contracting stevedores of the ports 
of Hampton Roads and vicinity and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and its locals 846, 862, and 944 for Newport News 
and 933, 984, and 985 for Norfolk. 

The terms of the agreement provide for the loading, unloading 
and bunkering of ships in the ports of Hampton Roads and vicinity 
and include the preferential A ya a basic eight-hour day, and the 


following wage scale: 
HOURLY WAGE RATES. 





Class of work. Regular time Ove 
General eargo, including barrel oil when part of general cargo, also bulk 
cargo, ballast, and all coal cargoes, including bunker coal... .... ae $0 $0). OF 
Sulphur and steel dust in buik or bags.................... a aatahae « 65 . 9% 
.75 1. 0 


PRN 2 tL Ska ob tb did ede Cea bode b0 5c. 054 Lode by caves 
Screwing cotton and tobacco aboard ship, frozen meats, and other cargo 

in compartments under refrigeration ........ hee cnevhiens LE tl =P . 80 i. 
Explosives in stream.......... FEMME TE DOWER o dlrns tb ocds has cts ste tote 6s 


Overtime rates are paid for working meal hours. When men are 
on duty through the night and are obliged ‘to work the midnight 
and/or the breakfast meal hours the rates for such meal hours shall 
be double the overtime rate.”’ 

Men may be called upon to work any night or on Sunday. 

lt is stipulated that every effort is to be made to pay wages at 
localities convenient to the workers. The pay-roll week ends Thurs- 
day at 6 p. m. and the men are to be paid off Saturday afternoon, 
pay windows remaining open from as near 3 p. m. as possible to as 
late as 7 p. m. if necessary. 

Matters in controversy shall be submitted to a committee of six, 
three members representing the workers and three the employers, one 
of the latter members being a managing agent of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation vessels. Majority 
decisions of this committee are to be final and binding. Should this 
committee not be able to come to a satisfactory decision, the mem- 
bers shall elect a seventh man to act as chairman. The majority 
decision of the augmented committee shall be final and binding upon 
the parties to this agreement. 
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Any employee found guilty of incompetency, shirking of \ 
ilfering or poaching of cargo shall be dealt with as the employer 
it or as circumstances.demand. A worker convicted of theft 
be expelled from the union. 


Printing—New York City. 


ON FEBRUARY 21, 1922, Judge Martin T. Manton, of the Uy 

States Court of Appeals, submitted, as chairman of 
arbitration board,’ an important award in the case of the I 
lishers’ Association of New York City and the New York Newsp 
Web Pressmen’s Union No. 25. The decision deals with wages, ho 
and working conditions and in a number of instances affects s 
very material changes. 

Among the more important articles of the award is that giving 
publishers ‘the sole right to determine the number of men neces: 
to operate and man the presses.” 
agreed upon by the publishers and the union. 
jane sections of the decision which concern hours read in par‘ 
ollows: 





Eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the luncheon period hereinafter provide: 
considered between the hours of 7 a. m. and 7 p. m., shall constitute a regular «| 
work. Any eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the luncheon period provide: 
between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m., except on Saturday, when the hours shall be in « 
consecutive hours between 5 p. m. and 5a. m., shall constitute a regular night’s 
Workmen called for duty between 5 a. m. and 7 a. m. for day work shall receive 
dollar extra. SE coamaable 
the hours it is desired- that they labor. Men working on Saturday and Saturday 1 
on Brooklyn papers shall receive the regular Saturday night scale for Saturday 1 
and a bonus of $1.50, provided at least four hours elapse between the two shifis 

This is a radical change in the day shift hours as well as the night shift hours. 
demands of the publisher’s business require it. To permit of four shifts, as hereto’ 
does not work for the essential purposes of the employment. It is very clear t! 
has heretofore resulted in the mer working not more than eight hours but rece’ 
extra pay for alleged overtime because of the arbitrary hours fixed forthe shifts. * 

The bonus for this service on Saturday night is reduced. The bonus of $2.28 
granted during the war period. We think the request to entirely eliminate this | 
should not begranted. Itisa privilege accorded the publishers to have the same « 
man the presses for 16 hours out of the 24 hours which should be recognized, not | 
by the usual pay therefor, but a bonus to encourage the men. We think this wi 
helpful to the industry, the publisher as well as the workmen. 


Formerly the lunch hour was included in the eight-hour work periv\! 


The award provides that the time allowed for luncheon “shall not | 
yart of the regular hours of labor nor shall it be paid for where t) 


intervals between editions permit any press to stop so that the crow 


ean go to lunch. In offices where continuous operation is necess:! 
if men take their luncheon in turn and the presses continue in ope! 
tion, each half-hour lunch period shall be counted as a part of | 
eight-hour work.”’ 

he award fixes the following rates of pay: 


8-hour 8 hours 
Foreman (to be fixed by publisher). day. at night 
Pressmen in charge (minimum)....................-. $8. 50 $9. 00 
i i i iocecttk ca Edn aeecntanahcoccscce sess 7. 50 8. 00 


Overtime to be paid at one and one-half times the regular rates, « 
tual time to be paid for rather than periods of 15 minutes or half hou: 


' The other two members of the board were Lester L. Jones, representing the publishers, and Alber! 
Kreitler, representing the union. 
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The president of the union involved declares in the New York 
H Herald of March 2, 1922, that, all changes taken into consideration, 


ull the reduction in wages in the city will average, on the whole, 20 per 
cent. In one office the decrease in pay, he estimates, will amount to 


mae ERA BN. . 


35 per cent. 
Articles VII, VIII, 1X, and X deal, respectively, with the operation, 
> cleaning, and upkeep of the age reer the transfer of press crews, the 
| FR discharge of employees, and jurisdiction in the’ pressrooms. The 
decision states that the sole object of such articles is the clear under- 
, standing “ that the work shall be carried on under the authority and 
direction of the publisher.”’ 7 
The following excerpt from Article XI would, it seems, still further 
¢ confirm such understanding: 
The publisher agrees to select a foreman from the membership of the union, if one 
may be found therein who is competent and otherwise satisfactory to fulfill the duties 
| required ofhim. Ifnot, a foreman may be selected by the publisher, though he is not 
7 » amember of the union. 


The foreman shall be in every way the unrestricted representative of the publisher 
inthe pressrooms. He can only he discharged or disciplined by the publisher. Ifhe 
is deprived of his membership 1n the union that, of itself shall’ not he sufficient cause 
for his discharge by the publisher, but if a complaint is made against the foreman it 
shall first be laid before the publisher, and the publisher agrees that if there is proper 
and sufficient cause therefor it shall be his duty to discharge such foreman 

The ratio of apprentices is to be determined by the foreman in 
accordance with the demands of the business. The decision reduces 
ne the compensation of these workers. They are to receive under the 
for [i award $4.50 in the first and second years and $5 in the third, fourth, 

> and fifth years for each eight-hour day or night. 

» At the request of the union made before the award was handed 

= down the decision was to be effective from March 1, 1922, to Septem- 
ber he 1923. 

The award, however, was not signed by the union representative 
and was strongly objected to by the pressmen, who left their jobs 
fora brief period, returning to work, however, on March 1 under 
the terms of the decision. 

The president of the union stated that the acceptance of the award 
“must not be taken to mean that the men or any considerable minor- 
ity of them consider it other than unfair and unjust. * * * = It 
means that having made a contract, * * * bad though the 
bargain prove to be, we will keep it.”’ 





"i Coal Mining—Nova Scotia.’ 


NDER the Canadian industrial disputes investigation act of 1907, 
: application for a board of conciliation was made on December 
21, 1921, by the president and secretary of the United Mine Workers 
ot America, district No. 26. in a controversy regarding wages between 
their organization and the Dominion Coal Co., the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co., and the Acadia Coal Co. 

According to miners’ representatives, the dispute affected 10,000 
employees directly and 3,000 indirectly. 

The establishment of the board was authorized by the minister of 
labor. Its members were: Mr. U. EF. Gillen, of Toronto, chairman; 


ee ee oe 





‘he Labor Gazette, Ottawa, February, 1922, pp. 142-181. 
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Col. W. E. Thompson, barrister, of Halifax, and Mayor James | jn- 
of New Waterford, Nova Scotia, the last named being designate! |), 
the employees. The board held 11 meetings in January and 2)))))\ 
opportunity was given to the disputants to submit evidence. 

n view of the exceptional character of the case the board consi\- 
ered it advisable to incorporate a number of the filed exhibits i: 
report. Brief excerpts from some of these exhibits will serve to ip- 
dicate the respecttve attitudes of the contending parties. For ox. 
apis the president of the Dominion Coal Co. took the position ¢)),; 
unfortunately, markets and prices did not permit of the continua. 
of the existing rates of wages; that the “company must meet {|\p 
competition of coal-producing countries where miners’ wages }) 
undergone heavy reductions in recent months, or where wage re: 
tions will in all probability take place before the opening of th 
Lawrence navigation next spring.” 

The seeretary of district No. 26 of the United Mme Workers of 
America in turn called attention to the ‘handsome earnings”’ of the 
company in the last few years, declaring that the miners’ increas: 
during the same period ‘‘were such, in the race with rising price: 
to leave the wage rate an “ver-increasing distance in the rear.”’ 

Both the miners and operators submitted lengthy statements in 
su post of their various contentions. 

Vith reference to cost of production the president of the mine 
union said: 

We have several mines producing three long tons of coal per day, per man. ‘Thirce 
tons of coal at the mine mouth is equivalent to $18 value produced per day per iii 
Six dollars is much more than the average wage in these mines, but for the sake «i 
easy calculation, we will call it $6. Hence the actual wage cost per ton must | » 
These conditions could be developed in all of the mines by practical and econ 
management, and would consequently obviate the necessity of the present m. 
ment procuring a reduction in the existing wage rate, and we deny the justice oi | 
companies’ proposition in an attempt to reduce the miners’ wage or to penalize 1! 

2 nay ames for the impractical and uneconomic management of the mines it | | 
istr ° 

On December 31, 1921, a large number of the men had a rate of 
$3.80 per day; on January 1, 1922, the companies put into effect « 
rate for these men of $2.44 per day. The union secretary estima« 
that these men would not work more than 290 days a year, whic! 
would make their annual earnings $707.60. Another union repre- 
sentative declared that ‘‘the whole question at issue is, Shall 
worker be consigned to a bare sustenance, a mere existence, not more 
than two weeks from hunger and starvation, or shall the profits « 
this corporation be guaranteed in order that some shall live in case 
and comfort through profits realized from an industry”’ in the pro- 
ductivity of which they had at no time been a factor ! 

On the other hand, the companies maintained that it was ther 
opinion if the requisite reductions were made so that such compar irs 
could compete in their home markets with foreign coal compani:s 
the mines would be operated to full capacity. 

Article 5 of the decision of the board reads as follows: 

The companies did not file with the board a statement of ings or cost of 
per ton f. o. b. cars or vessel that we can make public, but they did provide s 
statement for the private information of the boned. The statement of earnings « 
mitted covering a period of three months ending December 31, 1921, indicates ‘\\° 
necessity for an immediate substantial reduction in expenses. It is the unanii 
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inion of this board that the cost of coal f. o. b. cars or vessel as shown by the state- 
vent is in excess of what it should be, and that the spread between cost of production 
nd cost to the consumer is too great. The companies involved in this dispute do 
hot retail coal except in the immediate vicinity of the mines. 

The following is the final article of the decision in the majority 
eport signed by Mr. Gillen and Mr. Thompson: 

The Montreal agreement, dated November }, 1920, was the result of negotiations 
tween the parties to this dispute and prescribed rates of pay in effect until end of 
December, 1921. Immediately preceding the Montreal agreement the McKinnon 
ward, dated 15th January, 1920, was in effect; the rates in that award and one or 
jore of the ent clauses in the conditions were the result of negotiations be- 
ween the cop ped and employees; therefore, after careful consideration of all evi- 
ence before this board, we recommend cancellation of the Montreal agreement, the 
re-creation of the McKinnon award, same to be in full force and effect on and after 
January Ist, 1922, except that the wages of the datal men, who received $3.25 or under 
er day under that award, be reduced 124 per cent and that the wages of all other men 
e reduced 20 per cent. 

By way of explanation, we may say the datal rates under the McKinnon award 
ere $3.25, under the Montreal agreement $3.80, under the notice dated December 
}9 from the companies abolishing Montreal agreement and making a 25 per cent re 
lyction on fates established by the McKinnon award, $2.44. Under this award, 
ie” Ry, 

Mayor Ling, the third member of the board, in a minority report 
et forth his opinion that the wage rates proposed by the other two 
members ma if put into effect “condemn thousands of men, 
yomen, and children engaged in the mining industry of Nova Scotia 
o live in a state of semistarvation and work under a wage rate 
vhich was arrived at on very incomplete evidence.”’ 

The statement filed for the private information of the board by 
he companies, in re earnings or cost of coal per ton f. 0. b. cars or 
vessels, Mayor Ling regarded as “ masked.” ‘unverified,’ and 
overing too short a period to form the basis for reasonable con- 
lusions. He said also that such period was an abnormal one, the 

mines bemg in operation 50 per cent time and the consequent costs 
xceptional. He considered that “almost al! the other ‘evidence’ 
ubmitted by the companies was conjecture * * * not a state- 
ment of facts at all.” 

Referrmg to the unanimous opinion of the board that the cost of 

hewn by the statement of the com- 

panies, exceeds what it should be and that “the spread between the 

ost of production and cost to the consumer is too great,’ Mayor 

Ling refused to agree on the “sweeping reductions’? in wage costs 

made in the majority report, which reductions, he thought, would 

‘iden “an already dangerous and criminal spread between the pro- 
ducer and consumer.”’ 

He submitted a working agreement which contained among others 
he provisions quoted below: 

That all contract rates prevailing December 31, 1921, be reduced 

14 aes cent. 

hat a minimum rate of $3.50 be established for all datal rates 

other than for boys. 

That, bearing in mind the above section, all other datal rates be 

reduced, but not in any case more than 55 cents per day. 

That all datal rates paid by the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. be 

nade te conform to the same class of rates as paid by the Dominion 


al Co., and the Acadia Coal Co. 
[741] ° 
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HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated repons pani 
T concerning the volume of employment in February, 1922. fron 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industri« 
and in bituminous coal mining. 

Comparing the figures of February, 1922, with those of ides (ie! 
establishments for February, 1921, it appears that there were incr: ;s« 
in the number of persons employed in nine industries and decrea-s in F In 
the number of persons employed in five industries. The most impor 
tant increases—58.4 per cent and 56.4 per cent—appear in the vuto- 
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mobile and the hosiery and underwear industries, respectively. Thy 
iron and steel industry shows a dccrease of 13.6 per cent and paper epee 
. : Siron anda § 
making a decrease of 11.4 per cent. D Automobile 
When compared with February, 1921, the amount of the pay roll Reco 
in February, 1922, shows increases in eight industries and deci ase Cotton finis 
. . . ” . . . . * d osiery ¢ 
in six industries. Automobile manufacturing shows an increase of J Woo... 
82.5 per cent and hosiery and underwear an increase of 60.1 per cont. Fy yaisieads 
Percentage decreases of 43.5 and 21 appear in iron and _steo|, re. JB lather ma 
spectively, and car building and repairing. B oper maki 
= Cigar manu 
> Coal mining 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEB! 
1921 AND 1922. 
iS ase Pee ee, eS eras ba “plats 2 So ; oa Increase 
: 2 
| ments TOP Nae ee Cee % number 
| report- , increase # 
Industry. ing for Sas. of (+) or pand ste 
Feb | Payroll. | pep. | rep. | de Feb- Feb- - Bethe last 
ruary, ruary, | ruary, | crease ruary, ruary, { >» 
both f 1921. | 1923. | (-). 1921. | 1922. » 108,599 
| J 
years. | | B of 9.4 
: Mie tee | eee ae B® industr’ 
Iron and steel..............- 109 }month..144,678 124,932 | —13.6 |$9, 393,391 |$5, 306, 863 Blast f i] 
Automobile manufacturing. . 48 | 1 week...| 58,536 | 92,746 | +58.4 | 1,381,052 | 2,520,514 5 fe last Tu 
Car building and repairing. . 63 — 62,878 | 56,882 | —9.5 | 4,220,035 | 3,335, 443 BSS 547 | 
Cotton manufacturing....... 60 | 1 week ...| 60,453 | 61,556 | +1.8 | 1,029,897 | 1,024, 034 ‘1 , 
Cotton finishing. ............ 17 |.. .do.....} 11,002 | 12,164 | +10.6 241, 351 234, 596 = cent. 
Hosiery and underwear .... . 63 |...do.....} 19,215 | 30,051 | +56. 4 310, 330 496,778 if 
on he anh ae dddbpen 49 |...do.....| 31,796 | 44,461 | +39.8 663,333 | 953,359 - 
CR cad, clk chdbdanbs .do’ 45 | 2 weeks..| 16,323 | 18,305 | +12.1| 718,542! 763,804 f 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 45 | 1 week...| 22,390 | 28,824 | +28.7| 635,025 801,170 7 ; 
Leather manufacturing... ... 37 |...do.....| 12,080 | 15,288 | +26.6 274,124 | 341,319 4.5 URI 
Boots and shoes............. 76 |. <do. - <2} 52, 404 | 67,004 | +27.9 | 1,288,036 | 1,512) 597 tf 
Paper making. .............. 57 |...d0..... 28,706 | 25,425 | —11.4 722, 393 603 , 259 Wi 
Cigar manufacturing. ....... 63 |...do.....| 15,573 | 14,927 | —4.1 291,174 252, 422 4 14 ind 
Coal mining (bituminous) . . . 82 | 4 month. .| 24,826 | 24,020 | —3.2/ 1,620,467 1,632,901 - Indu 
. | lron 
| in wag 
Yomparative data for February, 1922, and January, 1922, ap)! FB) amount 


in the following table. The figures show that in 10 industries ther’ F) was ma 
were increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in Februar FO lishmer 





as compared with January, and in 4 there were decreases. The ‘ mately 
largest increases, 9.3 per cent, 4.8 per cent, and 4.6 per cent appe! ) one-hal 
134 [742] ; 
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cut of & ner cent. affecting 50 ner cent of the force. w 








pk ‘ork, 
p 108,599 for the reported pay-roll period in February, 1921, a decrease 
poof 9.4 per cent. Figures given by 83 plants in the iron and steel 


era 
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ey 


¥ iron and steel, automobiles, and cigar manufacturing, respectively. 
{otton finishing shows a decrease of 10.1 per cent. 

When comparing February, 1922, with January, 1922, nine indus- 
“ries show increases in the amount of money paid to employees and 
Wive show decreases. Automobile manufacturmg shows the greatest 
Gnerease, 58 per cent, which brings this industry back to a little above 
Ihe level of December after the slack work of January. A decrease 


if 17.9 per cent appears in cotton finishing and one of 5.9 per cent 


2 


5n cotton manufacturing. 


[OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY 
4 AND FEBRUARY, 1922. 
































y 
Estab- Number on (Amount of pay 
H lish- | pay roll. Per roll. Por 
ments FAFA SG TT et 8 | cent cent 
z report- Peri of in- of in- 
; : eriod pv tee. web al 
: Industry. — of pay | bryy~ ee 
4 uary roll. Jan- | Feb- | ‘ de Jan- Feb- a yes 
i : uary, | ruary a uary, ruary, we 
‘ Cad 1922" | 1923,” | — 1922. 1923,’ | Crease 
ruary. 
Ls | ya cee ee - a ” 
Miron and steel.......... whos. | 108 | 4 month.. 113,656 124, 201 +9.3 |$4, 568, 269 |$5, 286, 929 +15.7 
» Automobile manufacturing. . 49 | 1 week...| 85, 524 | 89,647 | +4.8 | 1,539,613 | 2, 431, 860 58. 0 
(ar building and repairing. - 64 | 4 month../| 58, 787 | 57, 006 —3.0 | 3, 025, 456 | 3, 343, 661 +10.5 
. . j , ? 
Cotton manufacturing... ..... 58 | 1 week...| 60,895 | 58,725 | —3.6 | 1,036, 146 974, 593 —5.9 
Cotton finishing............-. ree Sea 13, 534 | 12,164 | —10.1 285, 759 234, 596 17.9 
Hosiery and underwear... .. ee | eee | 29, 609 | 30, 451 +2.8 484, 247 512, 193 5.8 
WOR. .dnaditent ahs odin 2 a ae | 42, 888 | 43, 418 +1,2 880, 360 917, 895 1.3 
. Bae 6 OY eee 45 | 2 weeks. ./ 18, 300 | 18, 305 (@) 743, 301 | 763, 804 +2.8 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 47 | 1 week. ..| 27,014 | 26,626! —1.4 792,495 |} 756, 685 | 1.5 
= Leather manufacturing... ... 2 “ee | 15, 023 | 15, 288 | +1.8] 326,603! 341,319 | 15 
Boots and shoes............. 77 |...do......| 66, 230 | 67, 338 +1.7 | 1,526, 133 | 1, 522, 520 | 3 
m Paper making...............| = ee | 24, 619 24,957 | +1.4 585,186 | 592, 893 +1.3 
= Cigar manufacturing ....°... | re SR 14, 522 | 15,196 | +4.6 256,861 | 256, 512 * 
( +2.3 | 1,241,914 | 1, 590, 854 | 28. 1 
| 


oal mining (bituminous). . .| 81 | $ month..| 23,153 | 23, 692 
| 


¢ 
é| oe SS ree aie See 
2 
4 








‘ Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


| In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
4 e . . 
jnumber of employees on the pay roll, 84 establishments in the iron 


and steel industry eos 98,468 employees as actually working on 
) the last full day of the pay-roll period in February, 1922, as against 


pe show that 97,867 employees were actually working on the 
day of the pay period reported for February, 1922, as against 
| 88,547 for the same period in January, 1922, an increase of 10.5 per 


» cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


, [URING the period January 15 to February 15, 1922, there were 


_ wage changes made by some of the establishments in 13 of the 
14 industries. 
lron and steel.—All employees in one mill were reduced 25 per cent 


» 'n wages, while in two other mills the reduction to all employees 
} amounted to 15 per cent. A decrease in wage rates of 13 per cent 


was made to 65 per cent of the men in one establishment. Four estab- 
lishments reported a wage reduction of 10 per cent, affecting approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the force; while in four other catabllshinente 
one-half of the employees were reduced 4} per cent in wages. A wage 
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cut of 8 per cent, affecting 50 per cent of the force, was reporte| |, 
one concern. Another coneern reduced the wages of 18 per cen: , 
the employees about 3 per cent. Increase in force and in amour: 
time worked was reported for this industry. An increase of 5.) 
cent im per capita earnings was shown when January and Feb;,., 
pay rolls were compared. | ; 

Automobiles.—A wage-rate decrease of 5 per cent was reporte 
one establishment, affecting 12 per cent of the force. More time 
worked and the per capita earnings showed an increase of 50.7 per. 
when January and February figures were compared, bringing 
industry baek to a little above the level of December after the - 
work of January. 

Car building and repairing.—The entire force of one shop 
reduced 10 per cent in wages, while-a decrease of 6 per cent was 1 
to 5 per cent of the force in another shop. Practically all estat 
ments increased their hours of work. the per capita earnings \ 
14 per cent higher for February than for January. | 

Jotton manufacturing.—Seven plants reported wage rate dec: 
of 20 per cent, affecting all of the employees of three plants; bu 
number of employees affected in the remaining four plants was )\\\ 
stated. Another concern reported a reduction of 11 per cent, 
did not state the percentage of men affected. The wages 0! 
employees in two establishments were decreased 10 per cent. | 
entire force in one plant had wage reductions ranging from 5 | 
per cent. Two establishments reported a wage cut of 84 per « 
affecting the entire force. When the per capita earnings for Januar 
and February were compared a decrease of 2.5 per cent was sho 
as less time was worked in several establishments due to strikes. 

Cotton finishing.—A 15 per cent decrease in rates of wages was | 
ported by one plant, but the percentage of employees affected was: | 
stated. Six establishments reported a wage rate cut of 10 per cv’ 
affecting all men in one establishment and 95 per cent of the me 
five establishments. Reductions in rates of wages caused the | 
capita earnings for February to be 8.6 per cent less than thos: 
January. 

Hosiery and underwear.—A decrease of 16 per cent in rates of wave: 
was made by one plant to 95 per cent of the force, while all the : 
in another plant were cut 15 per cent in wages. Two establishment: 
reported a wage reduction of 12} per cent, affecting the entire force 
in the first establishment and 90 per cent of the force in the second 
establishment. When comparmg the pay rolls for January and Feb- FF 
ruary an increase of 2.9 per cent was shown. 

Woolen.—Improved business conditions were reported for t/iis 
industry, due to more time worked and increased orders. The per 
capita earnings for February were 3 per cent higher than those for 
January. 

Silk.—One-half of the force in one mill was reduced 10 per cent in 
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wages. An increase in per capita earnings of 2.7 cent appeared 
when January and February figures were compared. 
Men’s clething.— A decrease of 20 per cent in wages was report«( 


by one establishment but the number of employees affected was 0! 
stated. About 56 percent of the employees in one establishment wer 
reduced 12 per cent in wages, while three-fourths of the force in 
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by another plant had a wage decrease of 10 per cent. Comparing the 

iy per capita earnings of February with those for January, a decrease 
of 3.1 per cent was shown. 

er | Leather-—A decrease of 12 per cent, affecting 87 per cent of the 

“ © foree, Was reported by one tannery. About 35 per cent of the men 


in one establishment were reduced 10 per cent in wages, while 75 per 
» cent of the men in another establishment had a wage rate decrease of 
approximately 8 per cent. An increase of 2.7 per cent in per capita 
| earnings appeared when January and February figures were compared. ; 
Ch Boots and shoes.—An increase of 9 per cent was granted to 2 per | 
Fcent of the men in one factory. A 10 per cent cut, affecting [23 | 
§ per cent of the force, was reported by another plant. Comparing the 
per capita earnings for January with those for February a decrease of 


—_ 


1.9 per cent was shown. 

Paper making.—In three mills a decrease of 10 per cent ii wages 
was made, affecting the entire force in one mill, 95 per cent of the 
force in the second mill, and 36 per cent of the force in the third mill. 
One-tenth of the men in one establishment were cut 6} per cent in 
" wages. Business conditions remained much the same for this month 
P and the per capita earnings show no change when compared with 
the past month. 

+ Owar manufacturing.—One-half of the force in one concern was 
= cranted an increase in wages of 7 per cent. The wages of 75 per cent 
5 of the men in another plant were reduced 10 per cent. As compared 
® with the per capita earnings of January those for February showed a 
» decrease of 4.6 per cent. 

| Bituminous coal mining.—All men in two mines had respective wage 
= decreases of 30 and 12 per cent. More time was worked throughout 
} the industry, and the per capita earnings increased 25.2 per cent over 
last month in the mines reporting. 
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Cleveland Plan of Unemployment Compensation. 





By WriiiaM J. Mack. ) 

- HE plan of compensating and preventing unemployment evolved | 

ig and adopted by the ladies’ garment industry in Cleveland has | 

3 Og been in effect for six months. It is part of a market agreement, 

ce J} the original purpose of which was to prevent a recurrence of the indus- 
i fi} trial conflict of 1918 by establishing an impartial judicial body to 


© decide all disputes and disagreements. [I shall not discuss now ‘the 
H organization and development of that wmpartial machinery or the 
| accompanying change of attitude on both sides from a feeling of mis- 
er ji and hostility to one of confidence and cooperation. While 





practically every other center is in the midst of a bitter fight, the 

manufaeturers and the union in Cleveland are working out jointly 

) and harmoniously various phases of this experiment which, our 

d t experience has convinced us, is fundamentally sound, progressive, and 
>) constructive. 

| Generally speaking, the two big problems, production and unem- 
i 


Pe wy ee 





ployment, have for the most part been considered separately, as 





' Addressdelivered by William J. Mack, impartial chairman of the ladies’ garment industry of Cleveland, 
z the 15th annual meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation, Pittsburgh, Dec. 27-29, 921. 
eprinted from Aanerican Labor Legislation Review, March, 1922. 
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if they were entirely unrelated. Production has been tre, :,,) 
many engineers scientifically, from the point of view of the 
facturers, and without particular regard to the effect of one or 
system on the workers. The problem of unemployment has hp. 
generally neglected until, during periods of ie rage the fea 
effect of widespread unemployment on the safety and comfort 

ublic has created a demand for immediate emergency relief mo.) 
Such measures have temporarily relieved the hardship and sii{!,yiy, 
of the victims of unem loyment, but they have not prevented ¢}; 
periodic recurrence of the condition, or made us better prepari| } 
combat it. 

The plan in operation in the ladies’ garment industry in Cley «lay 
hits at the very crux of the problem, for it aims directly at the imme. 
diate reduction and the ultimate elimination of widespread unei)p|oy- 
ment in this industry. It is based on the peeve that the pro 
of production and of unemployment, far from being unrelated, yy 
very closely related. Ordinarily, when an employer calls for incre: so 
production, his workers are afraid that if they put forth their }oes 
efforts, they may thereby work themselves out of a job. If they wor 

_assured of a certain mmimum period of employment, they 
more readily increase their sekiactivity. The Cleveland p! 
made it worth while for the manufacturers to assure their work. . 
certain continuity of employment, by making the cost of production 
by continuous employment a great deal less than the cost of p: 
tion by intermittent employment. 

The cost of production is one of the first considerations of al! 
facturers. That cost is involved with wages, as we all know. 


Guaranty of Good Production by Workers. 


A! THE request of the manufacturers, and after long negoti 

it was finally agreed that instead of the dual system of p 
some workers a weekly wage irrespective of their producti 
paying others for each unit of production a wage determined }) 
gaining, wages should be paid according to standards of prod: 
and what constitutes a fair and proper production should be 
mined by industrial engineers under the supervision of the im) 
chairman. 

Workers have always been suspicious of time studies and 
watches, and here they were not only agreeing to their use, but ¢op- 
erating. This was a revolutionary change. It has been suc | 
because it was agreed that the engineers would be selected and paid 
by the union and the manufacturers’ association jointly, and thai | 
should share equally the responsibility and have joint control ov 
installation of the standards. It was further agreed that the stan: 
should be based on the time of the average worker in each sho)) 11 
not upon either the very fast or the very slow workers; that no ‘ime 
studies should be taken upon any worker without his knowledge: 
each side should have the right to have the standards reviewed | 
its complaint; that the wages of the workers under standard s! 
be based on their actual 
the standard, i. e., who do any work in exactly the time determ:: 
by the engineers as fair for the average normal worker should be | 
10 per cent above the minimum scale for that operation; others | 
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»id more or less, according to their production, but not less than the 
J ‘njimum. This arrangement was in effect a guaranty of good pro- 
ction by the workers to their rey Snes _In return, the workers 
7 anted a guaranty that they would be relieved of the menace of 
‘1 + employment. : ; 
-.° Ee There was a strong feeling in certain quarters that because the 
1 ies’ garment, industry is in its very nature seasonal, any guaranty 
 Baould be of earnings rather than of a minimum period of work. 
| 3 Eis would relieve the workers of the hardship of a long period of 
“fF employment, but as compared with a guaranty of employment 
has certain disadvantages. It would not spur the worker to in- 
Hease his production during the rush periods,- because he would 
el that he had his minimum guaranty anyhow, and for the same 
bason it would not stimulate the manufacturers to keep their 
) gorkers employed after they had earned that guaranteed amount. 
| BMoreover, from the community or social viewpoint, the important 
bing is to prevent unemployment. Every industry owes its workers 
it merely enough to keep themselves and their families out of want, 
ut it owes them the opportunity to work, and it also owes the com- 
bunity freedom from the distress of widespread unemployment. 
y e therefore concluded that a money guaranty would not solve the 
—- <> Broblem, and determined that the guaranty should be one of 
: oyna 
} Guaranty of Employment by Manufacturers. 
NDER the Cleveland plan, each manufacturer guarantees to 
his regular workers ‘ho do not leave voluntarily and are not 
stifiably discharged 20 weeks of work during each half year. 
he workers must bear the burden of the other 6 weeks. If the 
ployer fulfills his guaranty by giving them such work, he has met 
is obligation; but if he does not provide 20 weeks of work out of 
he 26 weeks, then, for the unemployed part of the 20 weeks, his 
»| E@mployees become entitled to ventap, 2 of their respective minimum 
ages. The agreement for 1922 provides a 41-week guaranty for 
ie whole year instead of 20 weeks each half year. 
| At the time this plan was put into effect the whole country was 
i) an industrial depression, and no one knew how long it would 
st or how serious it would be. To meet the contention of the 
<{p- [Manufacturers that under the depressed conditions this two-thirds 
niniie ight amount to more than ‘they could stand, this limitation was 
-{,| P#xed: That no manufacturer should be liable to his workers for 
maid ore than 744 per cent of his total direct labor pay roll for the six- 
onth period. In order to have accurate records in case of a dis- 
ute, each employer is required to submit to the impartial chairman 
lards (ch week an employment report of his regular workers, showing 
and |@ee time they are laid off and the time they absent themselves volun- 
ae rily; also to deposit with the impartial chairman each week an 
hat nount equal to 7% per cent of his total direct labor pav roll for 
on pmat week. 
ar We decided not to put this money into one general market fund 
) pay the workers of all the manufacturers, for it would be unfair 
od | @® the manufacturer who through his own efforts is able to fulfill 
id P@S guaranty to use his money to pay the workers of another manu- 
be cturer who for any reason has not been able to fulfill his guaranty. 
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The fund of each manufacturer is, therefore, kept separa: 
is provided that instead of letting the funds increase froy 
year, as in most unemployment funds in individual ex), 
each manufacturer will receive at the end of each six-mon' 
so much of his own fund as has not been needed to pay hi 
for unemployed time. On the other hand, if a worker i, 
secure other work during his lay-off, that does not affec: 
to draw his unemployment pay from his regular employer. 
glance this may seem unfair to the employer. But the u; 
ment pay is not merely a substitute for employment in 
it is in the nature of a penalty imposed on the particular ¢ 
for failure to get work for his own employees, and thus is an j) 
for every employer to keep his workers busy. Moreover, 
be obvious that if a worker would lose his right to unemp! 
pay from his regular employer in case he secured a tempo: 
elsewhere, it might be to his interest to remain idle and < 
unemployment pay rather than to get a temporary job 
that pay. Our plan makes it worth while for the worke:- 


temporary jobs whenever they can. Thus it also benefits the 


munity by reducing the number of even the temporarily unem 


We think that -this plan is more comprehensive than the ws) 


unemployment funds or insurance, in that it not only pro. 


a money payment in the event of unemployment, but also furnisiy 


a very great incentive for the manufacturer to give contin 
employment, and for the worker to work. Furthermore. 
time that unemployment insurance laws are enacted general|; 


plan will have secured statistics that will be of the utmost yal) 
and importance in the administration of any unemployment insw. 
ance law—an accurate record for each worker, of the time of \ oli». 


tary and of involuntary unemployment and of idle tim 
factory. 
Incentive to E-fhiciency. 


HE knowledge that by giving their workers greater contin: 


employment they can save a large overhead, can avoid » 0 


siderable and expensive labor turnover and thus gain the inc 
production that always accompanies the increased stabil: 
permanent labor force, and that they can at the same tin 
ditectly 74 per cent of their total direct labor pay roll for th 
year—this has made manufacturers strive to get all possib!: 
even those that they formerly did not boibaider worth while. 4 
the fact that even under the abnormal conditions of the !:.1 
months a great many manufacturers have received back 


stantial part, and in some instances all, of their unemp!o\ men 

fund, shows that the incentive of this plan has been a real stimuli 
and that as a consequence unemployment in our industry in (lev 
land has been reduced. The increase in the efficiency and produ 


+} 
| . 


tivity of the workers and the decrease in waste attendant upon 


combination of production standards and continuity of emp|loy me 


j 


have resulted in an increase in the earnings of the workers ind } 


decrease in the unit cost of production (and therefore an incre:-« 
profits) to the manufacturers. 
With the incentive that an arrangement like this offers, ov: 


above the ordinary incentive of the desire for profits, not on!) w 
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Industrial classifications showing increases in employment are food and | 


products; iron and steel and their products; lumber and its manufacture: 
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manufacturers now find some orders desirable that formerly did 
not interest them, but they will consider it worth while to examine 
‘nto the effieiency of their sales department as well as of their pro- 
duction department, and to try by the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to eluminate in the sales department also the waste that to-day 
is too prevalent throughout industry. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to know that studies recently made of the sales department 
of one of the big manufacturing companies of this country show 
that only 15 per cent of the time of the salesmen is devoted to actual 
selling, and that of the remaining 85 per cent, 10 per cent is con- 
sumed in clerical work, and 75 per cent in “ walking and waiting” 
and that is a concern whose production department and general 
management have been highly systematized and are very efficient. 
If this firm, by applying scientific principles to its sales department, 
increases the roductive time of its salesmen only 15 per cent, it 
will double their selling capacity. Were the Cleveland plan or 
some similar arrangement in general operation, with its penalty for 
failure to keep workers employed and with the incentive of a large 
saving of overhead, labor turnover, and the unemployment fund 
itself, for employers who do keep their workers employed, every 
manufacturer might well be expected to try in some such way to 
increase the selling capacity of his orgenization in order to gain the 
benefits that would come from fulfilling his guaranty of employment. 
To sum up, the Cleveland plan is based on the premise that the 
problem of production and the problem of unemployment are closely 
interwoven. It is a combination of a guaranty of production by 
the workers to their employers, and a guaranty of employment by 
the employers to their workers. It provides new waa substantial 
incentives for the workers to give full production and for the employ- 
ers to give their workers as great a continuity of employment as 
they can. Thus far it has been so successful and so satisfactory 
to both sides that, with the rest of the country engaged in industrial 
strife, this unique agreement has just been renewed. It is not 
peculiar either to the ladies’ garment industry or to Cleveland, but 
its basi¢ principles can be “a »ted to practically any industry or 
locality. 1 believe it takes us far along the road not merely to the 
relief of the unemployed but to the prevention of unemployment. 





Changes in Employment Reported by the United States Employment 


ryice, 


HE report of the monthly industrial survey made by the United 
States Employment Service shows that the 1,428 firms report- 
ing, in 65 principal industrial centers, which usually employ 

a total of 1,600,000 workers, had 3,894 more employees on February 
28 than on January 31, 1921. This was an increase of 0.57 per cent. 
This monthly survey is based on actual figures taken from the larger 
industrial pay rolls of the country. 

Of the 65 cities included in the survey, increases in employment are 
reported in 44, these increases ranging from 0.098 per cent in Worces- 
| ter, Mass., to 27.3 per cent in Sioux City, lowa. Decreases in employ- 
ment, ranging from 0.2 per cent in Boston, Mass., to 66.3 per cent in 
Manchester, N. H., are reported in 21 cities. 
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Industrial classifications showing increases in employment are food and |)\.j,,.) 
roducts; iron and steel and their products; lumber and its manufacture; |ea)| 
its finished products; liquors and beverages; chemicals and allied product, 
clay, and glass products; metals and metal products other than iron and stee!| 
manufactures; vehicles for land transportation; railroad repair shops; and : 
neous industries. The industries which show a decrease are textiles and th: 
ucts; and paper and printing. 
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Investigation of Employment in Maryland. balled 
‘ . . 9 
HE State Board of Labor and Statistics of Maryland has ¢4))). QE! !?!: 
lated the results of inspections of various industries as (\) ¢))- of & or 
| herein b hs for 1921, and is planning of labo 
ployment therein by months for 1921, and ts planning to |\,\¢ 
the same inspectors make the same inspections in 1922, so tha; {hp mpro’ 
data for the two years may be compared. The record for Jay) 
1922, shows that at that time 557 establishments employed 4:3) 
persons than 593 establishments did in January, 1921. . oe 
Fifty-six of the fathers of 4,373 children who received general work. Fe © ™P 
ing permits in 1920 were unemployed. Of the fathers of 2,503 childpoy TE 
who received general working permits in 1921, 137 were unemp|0\ «/. A | 
2 
EMPLOYMENT IN MARYLAND INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1921 AND 1922. j 
fame — oe —- NS — A 2 : i 
January, 1921. January. 19 ginning 
|- hanalysis 
| Total Average | Total | A 1] 
tidustry | num-| Total | number | num-| Total | pindustr 
wigA, ber of |number employed! ber of |number . a Improve 
estab-| em- per estab-| em- | { heme 
lish- |ployed. | establish-| lish- | ployed. piactors 
‘ments. ment. ‘ments. after th 
Pepe Fee. wee aa tel 
a | 198] 4,184] 327] 1261 5.138 prespons! 
Retail, department, and 10-cent stores.............. | 175] 1,430 8.2] 183] 1,429 were ag 
Wholesale establishments......................--... 44 394 8.7] 35] ° 331 ent ce 
Office, banks, and insurance companies. ............ 83 1,059 12.8 57 866 seaso 
Cleaning, dyeing, and pressing establishments...... 18 54 3 16 80 Jothing 
Hairdressing and barber nn £466 dxa brite ad btd +0900 16 54 3.4 17 19 | lothing 
Jewelry, plating and silverware ..................... 12 60 | 5 6 19 month « 
Manufacturing chemist.............................. 2 16 | 8 2 li a 
Printing, engraving, photography, and advertising. - 17 98 | 5.8 13 77 the resu 
Shoes, boots, and repairing.......................... ii 67 6.1 10 218 Jothing 
Furniture and house decorating..................... 7 146 20.9 7 160 clothin 
Hotelsand lunch rooms...........................- 5 279 55. 8 9 300 Kmp | 
Plumbing and heating. ............................. 5 45 9 5 29 7 
Building and contracting.....................-....-. 7 789 | 112.7 t 562 continu 
Auto, garage, and repairing......................... 2 11 | 5.5 2 6 bvas 
Straw hats...... Dies debian cbsbs ShaMN os opapiahiadiad 4| 1,467| 366.8 3| 1,160 ya ' Ir 
AN SELEn Mian cnes 0. boe4n90>o cngeakioroe 4 14 | 3.5 6 29 ‘ 
Furs ont OR Abii. «uk hdc << obekhenes ahh 7 44 6.3 | 9 17 - — o 
Iron, foundry and machine shops.................... 6 198 | 33 CO 2 63 The f 
Ea AR. i ea, al l 4 | 4 |} I 4 ivain in 
I 6 cGh, « Sand Koda achced sb ibeshideseeoaiee 2 20 | 10 | 2 17 tek 
at n 4 cn ann Glaiieniians ade ton 2 96 | 13 | 3 36 ‘The mo 
NII 5 55isdy5icccdscccecueunabessasech 3 27 | 9 | 3 19 a 
SN a dds ode bade 3 11 | 3.7 | 6 21 In the n 
; " 9 | Q9? > ‘ On 
ys eonbanea! gnaw Tree eens Oiler e eithe 1 ame ed Oa aa _ Inere: 
Lumber and millwork....................-.-...---.- 2 | 19 | 9.5 ! 4 hin the. 
Umbrellas and canes....... ey MES ET a aie 1 104 | 104 I 108 The 
is MR incinsr0s 5 o chephthbes aitiae dakeyyn dese 1 2 | oF Se Pe i@ INC! 
Soft drinks ee PTT TUTE TTT TT Ctr 1 29 | 29 |oncceselee---2.. hand Wa 
Conming and packing... .... .......5..........-2-.05. 2 94 47 |} 2 | 47 H ; 
NE i ne in anis papnhpamese 1 7 | i 2 | i) theen cle 
ra. Rok cuctubecistiecdscuriscccecess 4 243 | 60. 8 | 4) 265 hreductic 
ths Chas eben nwesh ands cennmpund< Ja lens tric 2 4 Or; desks ee ; 
awn cin cagcaaceseewtivers fs cesanceve 2 | 20 | 10 3 33 All o 
III. os bch dvi adassaccahecveseine 2 | 6 3 3 | 6 - ; 
ENS LE 1 | 10 rr be sexceptic 
Marble ER SE age he PES oe Os Sr be Posies se magne ast 3 | 9 Ee 
tol, cilia ote abp ontadded bok p sess boanpelooseees ae back asenie 1 | 3 Pncrease 
I, Sa. o stead ov senhancaqccdestyuisiacens a eieline 9 ated ) 58 Sand play 
MERON So on 6s FES 58 S50. ei ewe de dees. | AUG 18 | 26| 5 16 : I 
TOA se Shiidde gad dhh snd on natbdenl- <nde-enedse se | 598) 12,017 | = 20.3] 557 | 12, 448 | : 
Rares , : ‘ews no 
Oi Labor Sts 
1 Information forwarded by the State Board of Labor and Statistics of Maryland, under date of \! sla 
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Activities of Public Employment Offices in Massachusetts.' 


placed by the four offices was 2,115, an increase of 311, or 
: (7.2 per cent, over the number placed by the three employment 
© offices during the month of January, 1921. The number of persons 
S called for was 2,406, an increase of 16.1 per cent over the number 
‘called for by employers at the three offices in operation in January, 
"921. This increase in the number of placements and the number 
‘of persons called for indicates that while there is still a great surplus 
Sof fabor on the market, conditions in general for this year show some 
‘improvement over the previous year. 


1) ace the month of January, 1922, the number of persons 





Employment in New York State Factories in February, 1922. 


January to February. With the exception of the 4 per cent 
increase last September, this is the largest gain since the be- 
‘ginning of the depression. These statements are contained in an 
F analysis of more than 1,500 manufacturers’ reports, issued by the 
‘industrial commissioner of the New York State Department of Labor. 
"Improved business conditions and seasonal demand were the chief 
‘factors causing the gain in employment. The reopening of factories 
Salter the tay shutdowns for inventories and repairs was also 
yresponsible for greater employment. Most of the reductions reported 
“were again due to seasonal lulls. 

» Seasonal activity and the suspension of labor troubles caused the 
‘clothing group of industries to report the largest increase for the 
ymonth of any of the chief industry groups. This gain was largely 
the result of the very substantial increase reported by the women’s 
clothing manufacturers—the outstanding gain of the month. 
Employment in the metals, machinery, and conveyances industries 
“continued the upward trend begun in September, which was broken 
"by a small decline in January. The only reduction occurred in the 
‘manufacture of iron and steel. 

The food-preducts and tobacco group of industries also showed a 
gain in employment over January as the result of seasonal activity. 
‘The most substantial gains were in the manufacture of candy and 
in the miscellaneous groceries industry. 
| Increases in employment in the textile group of industries occurred 
‘in the wool-manufactures division and in the knit-goods division. 
pThe increased number of employees in these industries was seasonal 
and was partly due to the reopening of some factories which had 
been closed in January. The cotton-goods mills reported the only 
“reductions in the group. 

All of the industries in the wood-manufactures group, with the 
Hexception of the miscellaneous wood-products division, reported 
/ncreases in employment from January to February. In the sawmill 
and plasma products industry, the gain was due to a resumption 


‘ \ THREE per cent increase in factory employment occurred from 


re aay 


. News notes from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries received at the U. 8. Bureau 
0! Labor Statistics Feb. 23, 1922. 
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of activity following the seasonal lull. Improved demand \.. , 
chief cause for the increases in the furniture and piano indu: 

In the stone, clay, and glass-products group of industri. 
were two substantial reductions in employment because of 
inactivity. These occurred in the brick and the glass ind 
but they were offset by large increases in the lime, ceme: 
plaster industry and in the miscellaneous stone and mineral | 
industries. 

The volume of employment in the paper-making indus 
slightly greater in February than in January. A substantia! 
tion in the number of employees in the paper box and tube i: 
was reported as the result of the continued lack of demand. 
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Unemployment in Ten Cities of Pennsylvania, February |, |%2? o 
0 


Fi teats showing the estimated number of persons employe j; 


a 


certain industries at 10 specified places in Pennsylvania, as o/ 
February 1, 1922, have been furnished to this bureau |y {| 
bureau of employment of the Pennsylvania Department of [abhor 
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Lecomte Abra pely camer nin. 
































and Industry. These figures are shown in the table below: for 
5.217 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED IN CERTAIN CITIES OF PENS The 
SYLVANIA, FEBRUARY 1, 1922, BY INDUSTRY. 1er 
= 1922 
[Data are for Altoona, Erie, Harrisburg, Johnstown, McKeesport, New Kensington, Philadelp . | n 
. burgh, Scranton, and Williamsport, Pa.} » Harv 
rope aR ire ee he » thee 
Jy eB “Th pee. ee Re 
Persons | # he 
unemployed |, ul 5» the} 
in each | KI be al 
specified , 
Industry. industry. Industry. 3 been. 
—— > cordi 
Num- | Per Nw hand 
ber. | cent. be 
| on Ji 
PY Oe Ae “ niall =G ee 
Building and construction.......... 27,175 | 8.7 || Metals and machinery .............. | 87, 10 
Clerical and professional ............ 25,805 | 8.2 /|| Paper and printing................. 
Clofhing and textiles.............-.. 15, 990 5.1 || Wholesale and retail................ | 21,7 69 ie 
EP 61,100 | 19.5 || Woodworking and furniture........| 1, 420 N 
Mining and quarrying. ............. 29,075 | 9.3 || Machine workers (female)...........) 4, ny 
Transportation. ..................-. 17,375 | 5.5 || Miscellaneous...................--.-- | 12,77 
Domestic and personal.............. 4,075; 1.3 - » ke 
Food and tobaeco..................- 3,675 | 1.2 Wee hil iked lcs... 314, | oi of t 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1,715 5 hi f 
of th 
se THAT ment 
As is shown in the table above more than a quarter of the 314.110 oe 
persons reported out of work in the 10 cities were workers in the _ ee. 
metals and machinery industry. Common laborers were next mos F Bole 
numerous, agin 19.5 per cent of the total unemployed. The Fy Co 
industries in which there was the least unemployment were pape! empl 
* . . . at =e te ‘ 
and printing, woodworking and furniture, and hotels and restauraii'> an 
plain 
men 
| Prog 
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Conditions of Employment in Wisconsin, |920—21.' 


INCE July, 1920, the statistical department of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission has issued every month an estimate of 
conditions of employment, the basis of such estimate being the 

reports received from large employers as to the total number of 
‘heir employees and total amount of pay rolls. Up to January, 1922, 
only factories and mines were represented in the index of employ- 
ment. Commencing with the new calendar year correspondents have 
heen secured for all other lines of industries. The commission is now 
receiving monthly reports from 1,334 employers, among them 496 
farmers. 

The attempt has been made to secure reports from employers 
which will cover one-third of all the employees in Wisconsin in the 
given lines of industry. However, the index includes only 10 per 
cent in trade; 5 to 10 per cent in building construction, and one-half 
of 1 per cent in agriculture. 


Public Employment Offices. 


HERE were 4,259 placements by public employment offices in 
January, 1922, 652 more than in January, 1921. The orders 
for help, however, for the first month of the present year were 
5,217, 92 less than in the corresponding month of the preceding year. 
There were only half as many orders for woods laborers in January, 
1922, as in January, 1921. The number of men employed in ice 
harvesting has been decreasing year by year as a result, no doubt, of 
the expansion of the manufacture of artificial ice. 

Renewed efforts have been made to induce farmers to make use of 
the public employment offices. It is expected that such offices will 
be able to meet all the requests for labor from farmers. ‘There has 
been, however, a marked shortage of farm hands at Madison. Ac- 
cording to reports from 502 farms there were not only fewer hired 
hands but also fewer full-time family laborers émployed on the farms 
on January 1, 1922, than on January 1, 1921. 


Private Employment Offices. 
AX ADVISORY committee is to make up a schedule of reasonable 


fees for private employment agencies. In this connection one 
of the deputies of the commission has tabulated the records 
of the National Clerical Bureau, the most important private employ- 
ment office in Wisconsin. These statistics will show the kind of place- 
ments made by this office and its gross income according to wage 
groups. Data of a similar character from-agencies in the same line 
of work in other States have been collected by the National Clerical 
Bureau and presented to the commission. 

Complaints have again been made that some of the Wisconsin 
employers are availing themselves of the private employment agencies 
in other States. The labor department of another State has com- 
plained of an employer in Wisconsin who imported a great number of 
men through a private employment agency and dismissed them when 
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they had made enough to cover their fare because they were not .\)|, 
to pass physical examination. The chairman of the commissic))_ }), 
his recent address before the Road School, emphasized the fact |... 
‘the State can not tolerate practices of this kind which resu\; \y 
burdening Wisconsin communities with a lot of penniless men, \ |, 
there are thousands of Wisconsin citizens who are eagerly look. )\o 
for employment.” 





Unemployment in Foreign Countries. 


INCE the last publication in the Montruiy LasBor Revirw of 
S data on unemployment in foreign countries (March, 1922, pp. | 26 
to 131), the situation as regards the state of employment. }\:. 
become more unfavorable in all countries reviewed, with the exer) 
tion of Great Britain where the per cent of unemployed perscns 
has remained stationary. Briefly summarized, the situation in 
individual countries at the latest date for which data are avail: 
was as follows: 

Great Britain._-Employment during January was bad and shows 
little change from the very low level of other recent months. |p 
practically all the principal industries large numbers of workpeople 
were unemployed and short-time working was general. In the co! 
mining, tin-plate and sheet-steel, and hosiery trades the improve 
previously reported was maintained on the whole, and employmeni 
was fair, but there was a further decline in the iron-mining, buildiny, 
brickmaking, and cement industries, and in several branches of {|e 
metal trades. Among dock laborers employment continued slack: 
it was also slack among seamen, but was rather better than a mont!) 
ago. Agricultural operations were hindered by rain or snow; the 
supply of labor was generally in excess of the demand, but uneim 
ployment in agriculture was confined, on the whole, to casual workers. 

Gormany.—The January 31, 1922, issue of the Reichs-Arbeitsh|ai 
in its summary statement concerning the labor market in Decem!vr 
states that some declme in employment was experienced during | 
month. This was due principally to the reaction which regular, 
sets in after Christmas, and to the advent of colder weather. ‘0 
these causes must also be added the prevalent epidemic of influcinza. 
The decline would appear also to be due to the long anticipated 
decrease in sales and the cessation of replacement of stock resulting 
from decreased purchasing power, but the extent of this can not |) 
gauged from the statistical evidence available. 

France.—The scanty official data published on employment i 
cate a slight decrease in employment. On the whole, employm: 
seems, however, to be normal. The only industry in which operat: 
has been considerably restricted is the automobile industry. 

Italy.—The unemployment situation had become very serious |) 
the end of November the number both of totally and of partial! 
unemployed having increased considerably. In a few districts, ws {vr 
instance in that of Turm, there has been a slight decrease in unc! 
ployment chiefly due to improved business conditions in the tex’ 
industry, but in the country as a whole the extent of unemployi 
has become alarming. It remains to be seen whether the recen' 
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membership of 90,000, replied to this notice by issuing a fir. 
of a strike of all members. Thereupon the eraployers’ sx 
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-oneluded emigration treaty with Brazil, which will make it possible 
for thousands of Italian workers to emigrate, and the initiation of 
nroductive unemployment relief (public works, etc.) will relieve the 
<ituation in the next few months. 
The: industrial situation has remained practically unchanged. 
- Although symptoms of a change for the better are perceptible in a 
few industry groups they can not be looked upon as the precursors 
'of a general improvement in business conditions. The produc- 
tive capacity of Italian mdustries which during the war under- 
' went an unnaturally strong development now encounters decreased 
- consumption at home and steadily increasing foreign competition. 
' Employers are of the belief that a lowering of the costs of pro- 
‘duction is the only means for gradually overcoming the present 
‘business depression. They have entered into negotiations with the 
' trade-unions on wage reduction but only in a few industries have 
these negotiations led to any result. The industrial depression is 
' most seriously felt by the so-called heavy industries which depend 
' upon countries abroad for their supply of coal and iron. 
| Belgium.---The employment situation remained practically station- 
Sayin November. There was a slight increase in the number of to- 
© tally and partially unemployed but the number of working days lost 
> by them has decreased. The approach of winter caused a decrease 
in employment in quarries, construction work, transportation, and the 
' clothing industry. In all other industries the situation showed some 
_ improvement. 
Returns of public employment exchanges which are available for 
December show a slight increase in the number of applicants for work 
) but a decrease in the number of applicants per 100 vacancies. 
' Holland.—The employment situation took a pronounced turn for the 
» worse in November and December, only « few industries, especially 
the textile irdustry, showing a slight revival which was due to the 
> fact that Dutch factories obtained a part of the orders which German 
» factories, overwhelmed with orders, could not fill. In the metal work- 
| ing industries the situation was verv bad. The great metal workers’ 
) strike continued into December and gained in extent. It is reported 
/ to have been settled at the beginning of January, after two and one- 
Shalf months’ duration. The largest increase in unemployment is 
reported in the building trades, transportation, the tobacco and cigar 
) industry, and the diarmond industry. In the last-named industry 
| the increased unemployment is due to the return to Holland of 
) numerous diamond titers who emigrated to Antwerp. 
Denmark.—The number of unemployed has been steadily rising 
' from week to week during the last three months. From 62,044 
| in the first week of November, 1921 (16,000 in the corresponding week 


» of 1920), the number of unemployed rose to 78,893 in the last week of 


» December, and to 89,690 in the last week of January, 1922. Un- 

> employment is most extensive in the building trades due to the sea- 

pson. Extensive unemployment prevails also in the iron and steel 
| industry. 

> It should also be noted that the Danish Eraployers’ Association 
gave notice that on February 1, 1922, it would abrogate the agree- 
ment concluded with the trade-unions as to the eight-hour day. On 


| January 23 the Federation of Danish Trade-Unions, which has a 
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membership of 90,000, replied to this notice by issuing a fir, 
of a strike of all members. Thereupon the employers’ ass... 
ssued a notice of a lockout of all trade-union members why... , 
tracts expired on February 1. The lockout was to become ¢ 


on February 3 and would affect about 100,000 workers in | 


pulp 
pure 

Ai 
situa 
Sep 



















lumber, brick, cement, paper, oil, sugar, textile, clothing, a) but il 
industries. On Jauuary 27, the Santer’ association issued middl 
ther series of first and second lockout notices (two notices |e.) ),. with 
quired by agreement) aflecting about 70,000 workers, chiefly, ;), ployn 
house-building and shipbuilding trades. This will make 1! | there 
number of workers affected by lockouts 170,000, in addition t., | worke 
90,000 unemployed, including all printers and the employee: Can 
daily newspapers who are covered by a second notice of a | curve 
to take efiect February 3. total o 
_ Norway.—-Since September 10, 1921, when the number of yey. during 
ployed was 24,000, unemployment has steadily increased, |! 5) staff r 
workers being reported unemployed on January 10, 1922. [)\\, additic 
figure does not include about 10,000 persons employed at emescey clines 
public works. A total of 15,000,000 kroner ($4,020,000 par) has bev: pronow 
appropriated during 1920--21 from State funds for such emerge and th 
works. Of this amount, 9,200,000 kroner ($2,465,600 par) have s) tempol 
far been expended, in addition to 9,000,000 kroner ($2,412,000 py the fa’ 
expended by communes for such works. becam: 
A slight improvement in the business situation is reported }) in Nov 
woodworking industries, sawmills, cellulose factories, and paper of Dec 
factories. ‘The fishing industry, one of Norway’s most important under 
industries, is encountering series export difficulties. Parliainent iron al 
has granted to it a subsidy of 5,000,000 kroner ($1,340,000 par. In well a 
the interest of. greater ability to compete in the world’s market ployme 
the Norwegian industry is demanding a reduction of freight rates Janual 
und of wages. “‘Arbeidsgiveren” (January 6, 1922) reports that and 90 
negotiations with trade-unions have led to wage reduction. A st 
machinists (20 per cent), seamen and firemen (17 per cent), tailor foreign 


(15 per cent), bookbinders (8} to 10 per cent), dairy workers (| 4 
ene. textile workers (19 to 23 per cent), workers in alcohol factu 
(10 per cent), in the chocolate industry (i0 per cent), in the pap 
industry (20 to 24 per cent), and in the wood-working industry an 
sawmills (22 per cent), and stevedores (17 to 51 per cent). 
Sweden.—The industrial depression continues. The situation 1 
the iron and steel industry is very bad. Of the 134 blast furnaces 
in existence only 21 are being operated. Four shipbuilding yar 
have shut down. At the beginning of 1922 only 4,069 worker 
were at work in shipyards as compared with 10,907 on September | 
1920. Most of the shipping companies are in financial difficult 
During the same doen g the number of workers employed in tv 
machinery industry fell from 60,000 to 27,000, and in the elecirics! 
industry it decreased by 47 per cent. Extensive unemploymei' + 
also reported by the tobacco industry and the printing trades. 1! 
most prosperous industry is the textile industry. Not only is the 
no unemployment in this industry but some mills even work «0! 
time. Lumber yards and avout still have large stocks on liu 
acquired at much higher than the prevailing prices. In the pape! 
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julp industry conditions have somewhat improved, due to large 
yurchases by American paper factories. 

Austria.—During the first two weeks of January the employment 
situation in Vienna took a noteworthy turn for the worse. Since 
September, 1921, the number of unemployed had steadily decreased, 
hut in December unemployment began to increase again and by the 
middle of January it had once more reached the level of September, 
with 27,478 unemployed, of whom 12,869 were in receipt of unem- 
jloyment donations. Among the unemployed on January 14, 1922, 
there were 5,113 metal workers, 4,260 building trade workers, 2,356 
workers in foodstuff industries, and 1,157 tailors. 

Canada.—According to the Employment Service of Canada the 
curve of employment, based upon returns from 5,800 firms with a 
total of 641,146 persons on the pay roll, showed a slight upward trend 
during the half month ending January 15, 1922. The increases in 
staff reported, which gave employment to approximately 19,000 
additional workers, indicated partial recovery from the heavy de- 
clines registered at the end of the year. This recovery was more 
pronounced than that recorded in the early part of January, 1921, 
and the next report should show whether it will prove to be merely 
temporary, asin 1921. In the latter year it was not until April that 
the favorable tendency which continued for the next six months 
became noticeable. The winter contraction of industry set in early 
in November and employment reached a new low level at the end 
of December. Fertial recovery was evident during the fortnight 
under review in many of the manufacturing industries, notably in 
iron and steel and textiles. The mining and construction groups as 
well as commerce reported still further curtailment. Taking em- 
ployment on January 17, 1920, as a base, the employment index on 
January 15, 1922, was 80.6 as against 77.9 on December 31, 1921, 
and 90.4 on January 15, 1921. 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment in 
foreign countries is given in the following table. 
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Employment Conditions in Denmark in 1921. 

foll 

CONSULAR report of February 4, 1922, received by +), to | 

bureau, gives an account of industrial conditions ji |),. 

mark in 1921, taken from the annual report on ‘con; jo), 

and industries of the Danish Statistical Department. Aceord. ,, & 

this account the year 1921 was the worst year known, the ,.<)),. 

of the world-wide economic depression being felt not only | | 
culture and the fishing industry but also and to an even 







degree in other industries. Retailers with stocks bought at ady joo) J Ju 
rates were afraid to buy more and could not sell what they bad FR outs 
There was a general disinclination on the part of the public to juy por j 
Business in certain wholesale lines fell off from one-fifth to on. FR ihe a 
tenth of normal during the first months of 1921. This, of coun FB publi 


resulted in the curtailment of production and the laying off of \ar. FE incre: 
numbers of workmen. It is stated that the proportion of wijor chane 
ployed, which had been 6 per cent in November, 1920, had, by March, FR tion « 
1921, risen to 24 per cent. During the summer the perce {ay, heen 
dropped somewhat but was 24 again in December. The actual: 


} fe 
j 4 
( 


ber of persons unemployed at the end of the year was 78,893, < 


according to industry as follows: S Volu 
Num a 
EES IES SENET ERE LET EE , 64, 578 ¥ I 
RUMOTCO GIN GPRMOONURSION. . . . 5. 5. ce ccc cece ecees 10, i58 % fi 
eas Coes a de eh eds cease cbcuecece 2,810 a 
iis se ee Es Bare Sd a dow knaew ab es anes seadees« 1, 34 . 
> = figure 
a oe nae dhuebheonee 78, 89 F Simil: 
= 1922, 
The following table shows the average number of persons employed J = Wt 


in specified industries in 1913, 1920, and in February and November Fe empk 
all in 

















Saehie 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES I\ ‘= : } 
MARK IN 1913, 1920, AND FEBRUARY AND NOVEMBER, 1921. short 
‘oie pedintiiain bs ot Wi 
Average number of persons en 4 pared 
in— é cent 
——— » was \ 
industry. 192 F shows 
1913 1920 ee s per ce 
‘| Febru- y Cor 
ary. ; 
» empl 
; er c 
hE ll ond naan sake neianh alae atpres esbadsbee sc « 1, 200 1, 629 1, 223 7 P The 
eet pitarthinesccansctobisen> PO ARD. SF eee: ee penal 4, 185 7, 729 5, O14 3 cent, 
gc os ac ese skin ie se epec sh ohes we dwoees aeoal 6, 526 | 7,277 3, 358 22 respe 
a de otbaddecsntccce | 1,393 1) 734 1, 001 _ spe 
Sawmilling.......... ipiabendiis$.uivayedbaaiocesshs ee lesedindusi 1, 657 1, 304 An 
re él abcbiins ebb shemeene db eees specs 1, 150 1, 701 1, 053 3 . 
NN a 2,150). 4,361 2, 346 in the 
aR RE CE A SE a | 1,106 1, 167 773 = in Ja 
ls on ban dail cngcctecoobsccetcceciocctasesce 1, 291 950 - | lS 
Metal, tin, iron, electromechanical............ ES OR 5, 750 3,377 q 10.3 | 
Tee en eee cette eet aehaneb eben ss beneanses done 112,000 / 9, 263 8, 986 2 t 
Ss ondinedaibeoesemakasebvesacchansecces | 9, 0x8 7, 309 per ce 
Paper, pasteboard and wall paper........ Seal ave ialalediton dig: 1, 500 2, 501 t, 793 | 2 & The 
ok aw obeseccecs | Bs 2. 587 2, 369 2 
SE ee | ae 2, 683 1,811 j pared 
- SS SS ees RSS Ss See B in the 
! Approximate. ; ae 
1 Kron 
[ 760} 
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e decreases of 63.4, 37.3, and 36.2 appear in the cement, brick 
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Wages were also affected by the general business conditions. The 
following statement shows the average rate of wages per hour paid 
to Danish laborers at certain periods of 1920 and 1921: 


I.roner.! 


CE RUM ad sidt Wise ic sctcrsccesecscveccces phi’ Se 
ia ade ows noc ses cnetceses + pee en 2.03 
i921: 
EGE W AED Wide o'pS bcc p see Seb sss cess censss bveees 2. 00 
ARE aris we on eins ccs bavckinden bas ease 
ss wins sess esceacsssccccen ses eses aim 1. 68 


Just before the April, 1921, scale of wages became effective, lock- 
outs occurred in the clothing, boot and shoe, meta!, brick, and lum- 
ber industries which involved about 70,000 workers. According to 
the agreement that was made, wages were again to be revised on 
publication of the index number of prices for July, the wages to be 
mcreased or decreased 2 gre (0.5 cent, par) for every 3 points of 
change in the index number. This agreement resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the average wage to 1.68 kroner (45 cents, par). There has 
been no change since. 





Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in January, 1922. 


HE following statement as to the condition of employment in 
Great Britain and Ireland in January, 1922, as compared with 
December, 1921, and January, 1921, has been compiled from 

figures appearing in the British Labor Gazette for February, 1922. 
Similar information for October, 1921, was published in the January, 
1922, MontTHLY LaBor Review. 

While there was considerable variation in the several industries, 
employment as a whole during January continued bad, showing 
little change from the very low level of recent months. In practically 
all industries large numbers of workpeople were sennloredl and 
short-time working was general. 

When the number of seamen employed in January, 1922, is com- 
pared with the number in December, 1921, an increase of 12.7 per 
cent is shown. Employment in the cement trade during January 
was very slack and showed a decline of 12.2 per cent. Iron mining 
shows a decrease of 12 per cent, and the lace trade a decrease of 10.2 
per cent. 

Comparing January, 1922, with December, 1921, the earnings of 

employees show an increase of 1.2 per cent in the paper trades and 0.8 
per cent in the worsted trades. Decreases of 15.8 per cent, 14.5 per 
cent, and 12.3 per cent appear in the cement, brick, and jute vole, 
respectively. 
_ An increase of 31.7 per cent in the linen trade and of 14.6 per cent 
in the hosiery trade are shown when the number of persons employed 
in January, 1921, and January, 1922, are aabnared: A decrease of 
70.3 per cent appears in iron mining, 51.2 per cent in cement, and 39 
per cent in iron and steel works. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in January, 1922, when com- 
pared with those for January, 1921, show an increase of 38.1 per cent 
in the hosiery trade and of 28.6 per cent in the linen trade. Percent- 


—— — —— 








' Krone at par=26.8 cents. 
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age decreases of 63.4, 37.3, and 36.2 appear in the cement, brick 
glass trades, respectively. 


VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN 
LAND) IN JANUARY, 1922, AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1921, 


{Compiled from figures in the Labour Gazette, London, February, 1922.] 
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——————_— aes » mariz 
| orkp 
Per cent of Per ce work] 
increase (+) or | | inerease = 3.183; 
| decrease (—)in |! decrease Oe f 
January, 1922, as | January, > tions it 
Industry, and basis of compared with— Industry, and basis of | compared 1 Whe 
comparison. comparison. 7 -? ople 
' % pe ‘ 
Decem- | yanuary, Decem- |, e cent 1s 
ber, 1921.” ber, ft 
1921. . ve 1921. >» vacanc 

- —- = — —— m The: 

Coal mining: Other clothing trades: > 18.977 
AV e number of days | Dressmaking and millinery— ry ad 

ee cae Tre —0.4 +1.4 Number of employees. . —4,9 > cances 
Number of employees... . -. ie, Si —13.1 Wholesale mantle, costume, :. verage 

Iron mining: blouses, ete.—Number of » averag 

Average number of days | employees— f previou 
| RSE ae +13.5 —16.5 AAMGOM, 2 5605.22.22 —L1 . ile ir 
Number of employees. . . . .. —12,0 —70, 3 Manchester......... $4.92 = W hi eu 
Quarrying: Glasgow ............ eT cs In th 
Ay e number of days | Corset trade—Number of Z 
ER PSS | —113) . ~1kO employees ...............- +.4 H of vaca 
Number of employees. . .... —5.3 | —20.6 | Woodworking and furnishing:! ¥ } 4 
Pig iron: Number of furnaces in | Number of employees. . . . . .| 4 » tobaccc 
Te a +16.9  —62.8| Brick trade: > occurre 

Tron and steel works: Number of employees......| —4,0 - | 
Number of employees. . .. . . —6. 1 —39.0 || Earnings of employees. -.... —14.5 = cial anc 
Number ofshifts worked...) —7,0 —44,1 | Cement trade: % Witl 

Tin-plate, steél, and galvanized Number of employees......| —12.2 Z 1th 

sheet trades: Number of mills Earnings of employees... ... —15,8 bs from be 
Se IG. ow cnccoctececsen —1.8  +109.6 | Paper, printing, and bookbind- j . 

Cotton trade: | ing trades: cles not 
Number of employees. . .... —4,8 +.4 Paper trades— The 1 
Earnings of employees. ..... —9.0 +3.2 Number of employees f 18 

Woolen trade: reported by trade- > number 
Number of employees. . .... —2.9 —12.7 || Ey eR Mis ei () x 
Earnings of employees. ..... —8.0 —27.9 |i Number of employees = cent, W 

Worsted trade: reported by employ- ¥ Of th 
Number of employees. . .... +3 —6.1 || Bat Addn wedinckbbne +3.6 | f Jiu 
Earnings of employees. ..... +.8 —5, 4 |} Earnings of employees > cent we 

Hosiery trade: reported by employ- : : 
Number of employees... ... oui +14.6 ST ae Pees Cee +1,2 | %: leaving 
Earnings of employees... ... «7.2 +38, 1 Printing trades— The { 

Jute trade: Number of employees ‘d : 
Number of employees. . .. —3.6 —17.9 reported by trade- a yplica 
Earnings of employees... ... —12.3 —6.6 IE os Pace aspesces +1.0 s 

Linen trade: Number of employers fi led, d 
Number of employees......; —2,2 +31. 7 || reported by employ- 

Earnings of employees. -.... —6.5 +28.6 | Ps 5 SAE as —3.4 > APPLICA’ 

S lk trade: Earnings of employees | FILLED 
Number of employees. . .... —4,7 —9,1 | reported by employers. —6.8 : 
Earnings of employees...... —10.3 —20.9 | Bookbinding trades— | ” 

Carpet trade: Number of employees 
Number of employees. ..... —.6 —9. 5 | reported by trade- 

ERarnings of employees...... —9.5 —27.7 || NGA 6.5 3 i556 ewe <a bh =-26 

Lace trade: i Number of employees 
Number of employees......| —10,2 —19.9 I reported by employ- — 7 
Earnings of employees. ..... inh 8 —9,0 1 MESS. tll tm Pa -3. 4 | Building... 

Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and } Earnings of employees Constructia 

finishing: reported by employ- Engineerin 
Number of employees. . .... —1.3 | —6.0 |i RE Sete —5.9 onipbales 
Earnings of employees. ..... —4.0' -—8 6) Pottery trade: onstructio 

Boot and shoe trade: i Number of employees. ..... —3.7 Miscellaneo 
Number of employees......| —2.4 +.7 Earnings of employees... ._. —5.8 | Domestic s 
Earnings of employees... .... 4.8 +80 | Glass trades: Commereia 

Leather trades: Number of em- Number of employees......) —3.7 | —. eyanct 

ployees!........ Pidhetns bode <i —J§ +.9 Earnings of employees... ..- —9. 6 abr og 

Tailoring trades: Food preparation trades: Aan eS... 
Number of employees. . .... —.2 —13.4 || Number of employees... . .. —3.2 | Poon (inelt 
Earnings of employees... ... —.2 —.3 || Earnings of employees... .... —7.0 ; pen toba 

Shirt and collar trade: | Dock and riverside labor: Num- P Tey 

Number of employees......)  (®) ~142 ber of employees.............. ~.5 | om“! other tr 

Karnings of employees... .... —1.3 —7..0 | en: Number ofemployees..| + 12.7 | ‘ Total 

} Based on unemployment. _' Casual ¢ 

2 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. figures abo 
* No report. Was 1,551, 
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Employment Situation in Italy at the Close of 192]. 
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| Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. 
AS REPORTED by the British Labor Gazette for February, 


1922, the operations of the employment exchanges for the 
| five and one-half weeks ending January 10, 1922, are sum- 
) marized as follows: The average daily number of applications from 
'workpeople during the period was 27,526; of vacancies notified, 
» 3.183: and of vacancies filled, 2,679. This means more than 8 applica- 
" tions for every vacancy and 10 applications for every vacancy filled. 
| | When comparing the daily average of applications from work- 
) people for December, 1921, and January, 1922, a decrease of 6.1 per 
» cent is reported, while the daily average of vacancies notified and 
' vacancies filled showed decreases of 2.9 per cent and 3.3 per cent. 
The average daily number of applications from adults was 25,127— 
> 18,977 men and 6,150 women. There were 2,810 average daily va- 
 cancies reported for adults—1,860 for men and 950 for women. The 
‘average number of positions filled daily, when compared with the 
previous month, showed an increase of 0.5 per cent among men, 
while in the case of women there was a decrease of 4 per cent. 
In the men’s department, there were slight increases in the number 
" of vacancies filled in domestic service, the transport trades, food, 
- tobacco, drink and lodgings trades, and general 44 satel Decreases 
> occurred in the number of vacancies filled in shipbuilding, commer- 
» cial and clerieal occupations, agriculture, and the textile trades. 
» With reference to juveniles, 37,118 applications were received 
} from boys and 4,326 vacancies were notified for boys. Of the vacan- 
» cies notified, 3,782, or 87.4 per cent, were filled. 

The number of applications received from girls was 34,858. The 
» number of vacancies notified was 6,769, of which 5,430, or 80.2 per 

cent, were filled. 
» Of the total vacancies filled by juveniles (9,212), 1,594, or 17.1 per 
* cent were filled by applicants who obtained their first situation since 
_ leaving school. 
The following table shows, for men and for women, the number of 
_ applications from workpeople, vacancies notified, and vacancies 
filled, during the five and one-half weeks ending January 10, 1922: 


, APPLICATIONS FROM WORKPEOPLE, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES 
FILLED DURING THE FIVE AND ONE-HALF WEEKS ENDING JANUARY 10, 1922. 













Applications from | ,- ' Teany Tear 
workpeople. Vacancies notified. | Vacancies filled. 


Groups of trades.! 


























Men. | Women.| Men. | Women.| Men. Women. 
EE te a TS ee Le or) Sa 
Construction Of WOPKS..........scscsesses- yg ee 19, 633 |.......... BREE Bis cab oiges 
Engineering and iron founding............ 115, 328 5, 082 1,933 207 1, 704 191 
SRIPUGEseetsadbidscsbdesctcvecccccces Fs Leer a Sere a epe SE. abe ce cce 
Construction of vehicles ................... SG 1). As «ie< | POS OS 
Miscellaneous metul trades................ 50, 754 6, 525 221 130 172 98 
Domestic Servied.............cccccccccccs- 5, 919 28, 169 593 20, 190 429 12, 108 
Commercial and clerical............ opeeee 9, 262 7, 404 1,270 1, 053 1,056 8 
Conveyance ofmen, goods, etc. ........... 55, 419 4, 538 1,711 405 1,515 390 
Agri SUE otddlsass sac owine seddéspechns 3 279 752 158 689 153 
Dress (ROMRRRA SRS iat: ine Gptitliens 34, 713 Lap 357 1, 848 277 io 
Jress (ine boots and shoes)......... ‘ 25, 229 1, 899 180 l, 
Food basen etek and lodging......... 6,141 7,154 252 517 196 
General laborers............ cubee ce Genoese. 42, 625 3, 066 13, 943 176 13, 620 170 
All other trades. .....cccccsesecceceseseees 96,298 | 27,035 6, 513 1,908 5, 923 1,504 
Teak, todd. dak + © SE OERRSE TES 569,311 | 184,513 | 55,824] 28,491 | 52,327 18, 837 














P ‘Casual occupations (dock laborers and coal laborers) are excluded from this table and from all other 
| aes. The number of casual jobs found for workpeople in these occupations during the period 
yol, 


9 Be ° DP 


ol 
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Employment Situation in Italy at the Close of 192]. 


HE American consul at Rome states that aceording to a rey joy 
of the labor situation in the January 10, 1922, issue of +), 
Rivista Politica e Finanziaria, a slight improvement js ¢.». 

erally observable in Italy. In northern italy, owever, the ¢op. 
tanuous drought has affected industries depending on hydroe|oe{ yp 
power and has resulted in a decrease in the number of working |),),);. 
per week. In the individual industries the situation was as f0||ows. 
_ Textile industries.—Most of the cotton mills are operated on {,j 
time. ‘The rise in prices of imported raw cotton and imported tex. 
tiles has contributed to improve the situation. It seems, howeyoy 
that there exists apprehension about a possible stagnation in Marci, 





week e 
week. 














in view of the fact that dealers have completed their stock purchiyso. Toy | 
Silk factories are reported to be working at full capacity and , owing t 
scarcity of skilled labor appears to be felt. Unemployment is con. & Felt ¢ 
fined to the ranks of unskilled labor. » mately 
Conditions in the woolen industry are not so favorable. The fac. importe 
tories in Lombardy have not resumed normal activity since the J are une 
strike. Some improvement is noted in Piedmont. © howeve 
The hemp industry is still at low ebb. This condition is attributed EP exist ix 
to large world stocks. Many factories have reduced their working amount 
hours to 20 or 25 per week. me improvement was observed during Fe Leath 
the second half of 1921 and it is hoped that this tendency wil! con- FP in the |: 
tinue during 1922. ment, s 
Tron and metal industries.—The demand for material coming from J close of 
the engineering and mechanical trades as well as the exhaustion of able. - 
certain classes of products, such as tubes, on the Italian market has J) only 75 
contributed to an increase in employment in iron and metal worts. a shorte 
In the Province of Turin unemployment has been reduced from can no’ 
13,057 in August to 10,842 in December. In most eases the reduction J compet 
in unemployment has affected skilled labor. In Campania, iron ani BF Food. 
metal works are operated on full time. Conditions in central! Italy FP ing the 
are not so favorable, particularly in the copper works. ‘This is ai- J been in 
tributed to lack of orders and foreign competition. Moreover, many also ha 
large works are practically shut down on account of proposed reor- a result 
oo and await new arrangements with financial institutions The | 
efore being able to resume operations. Novem 
Machinery industry.—Unemployment appears to be decreasing in late ere 
this industry group. Railway repair shops are working at nom! Buila 
capacity. Small shops are also revealing signs of activity and report noted ii 
a steady coming in of orders. In most cases an average of 48 hours Turin, 
per week is provided for. native ’ 
The more important naval yards appear also to reveal signs of - a : 
urln 


increasing activity as a result of Government orders. Nevertlicless, 
unemployment is still heavy in the larger mechanical plants, as we'll 
as in electrical shops. The small naval yards of the country «!s0 
report unemployment as a result of the lowering of freight rates. 
Chemical industry.—The tendency among factories producing 1- 
dicinal and drug compounds is towards normal business. ‘The »«1/p 
industry has also been in a position to offer more employment |at«ly. 
Wood and lumber industry.._Unemployment in this industry go) 
appears to be slowly decreasing. Reports from southern Italy stale 
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that 58 hours per week are put in by workers engaged in producing 
the woodwork for wagons and carriages. Furniture factories report 
increased employment due to foreign orders. ) 
Glass industry.— Unemployment es in the glass industry. 
This is attributed to competition from Czechoslovakia, to high wages 
demanded by skilled labor, and to the stamp tax on bottles used for 
liquors, wines, and perfumery. 
Paper industry.—The paneer paper factories are not very 
active and give no indication of ability to employ a larger number of 
workers before spring. Southern Italian paper mills are operated at 
full capacity, however, and in some cases are run on a 60-hour per 
week employment basis instead of the normal one of 48 hours per 
week. This condition in southern Italy is due to increased orders. | 
Toy industry.—Very little employment is afforded by this industry 
owing to foreign competition. | 
Felt and woolen hat industry.—This industry is employing approxi- 
mately its normal quota of workers. From Monza, which is its most 
important center, it is reported that only 120 workers out of 4,500 
are unemployed. The immediate future activity of this industry is, 
however, uncertain owing to the unsatisfactory conditions which 
exist in Roumania, Poland, and other countries to which a large 
amount of the production is exported. 
Leather and shoe industry.—In Lombardy the shoe industry, which 
in the last months of 1921 had attained its normal capacity of employ- 
ment, showed a tendency to reduce the number of its workers at the 
close of the year. In Campania conditions appear to be more favor- 
able. Here the tanning industry, which up to September employed 
only 75 per cent of its normal number of workers, is now experiencing | 
ashortage oflabor. It is noted at the same time that Italian factories | 
can not export their products to Great Britain owing to German 
competition. 
Foodstuffs industry.—Reports from Campania indicate that follow- ! 
ing the free entry of grain authorized by the Government there has | 
been increased activity in the mills of that region. Wheat products 
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Lany also have lately given employment to a larger number of workers as | 
eor- a result of orders received from northern Italy and Great Britain. 


ions The canning industry is recovering from its depression. During 
November great activity was shown in tomato canning owing to the . 
f in 
mal 
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late crop. 

Buildin trades.—No tendency to increased employment has been 
noted in the building trades. In some sections of the country, as in 
Turin, building laborers appear to be unwilling to return to their 
native villages during the period in which no work can be obtained. 
As a result some 2,645 building laborers are without work in the 
Turin district. 
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of Jaree-sized factories and office buildings projected during 1921' 
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Building Operations in Representative Cities in 1921. 


HIS report shows the number of buildings covered by }iii\djino 
T permits issued in 1921 in 189 cities of the country, together 
_ ‘with the stated estimated cost of such buildings. [1 ey. 
= there is shown like information for 1920, so far as <j) 
gures are available. For 140 cities data are here given for jth 
years, while data can be given for 49 other cities for 1921 onl) 

A year ago the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the first tine el. 
lected information: on building permits, the inquiry coverin« the 
building operations of 1920. 

Early this year the bureau requested information for 1921 |; 
the building inspectors of the 287 cities of the United States havi 
a population of 25,000 or over. In addition to the 189 cities |, 
shown as giving the information in full, 30 cities have sent incom) 
reports which could not be used in these tables. No reply has as \: 
been received from the other 68 cities. 

These tables show the information in a somewhat condense 
form. The figures for housekeeping dwellings are shown comp|ctcly 
segregated, but under “Other residential buildings” are included 
hotels, clubs with bedrooms, and other buildings used for residential 
purposes, and under “ New nonresidential buildings” are included 
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ta 
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amusement buildings, churches, factories, garages, office buildings, 
public buildings, schools, sheds, stables and barns, and stores. his 
collective information will be shown in detail in a bulletin to be issued 


later by the bureau. 

The tables show under the heading ‘‘ Housekeeping dwellings” 
the number and estimated cost of one-family dwellings, two-family 
dwellings, one and two family dwellings with stores combined, multi- 
family dwellings, and multi-family dwellings with stores combined. 
The number of | families these dwellings were planned to house was 
obtained in every case in 1921 but was not reported in a number of 
cases in 1920. 

In looking over the table it can be seen that in the majority of the 
cities a much larger number of dwelling-house permits were issued 
in 1921 than in 1920.. In some cities more than twice as many 
dwelling permits were issued as in 1920. In a few industrial cities, 
however, such as Akron, the number of houses projected was far 
smaller than in 1920. 

In 1920 the average cost of one-family and two-family houses as 
shown by the number reporting was about $4,600, while in 192! the 
average cost was about $4,300. 

Although in many cities the number of nonresidential buildings was 
larger than in 1920, the money expended in their construction was 
much less. This is accounted for in part by the fact that the number 
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of large-sized factories and office buildings projected during 192L' 
was materially smaller than during 1920 and in part by the 
jecreased cost of building material. 
“ Additions, alterations, and repairs’? show much the same con- 
dition as “nonresidential buildings” in that the number of permits 
was greater but the amount spent was less. This indicates that 
many minor alterations were made, but that the number of large 
additions to factories, stores, etc., was not so great. 
installation permits were not asked for in 1920. They were in- 
cluded, however, on the 1921 questionnaire. Under installation per- 
mits are included permits for the installation of boilers, water tanks, 
vas engines, elevators, etc., and the erection of signs and awnings. 
It will be seen that only about one-third of the cities report such 
yermits to have been issued by the building inspector. 

The figures reported under “Grand total” therefore show in most 
cities under “ Number” a larger figure in 1921 than in 1920, while 
under “Costs” the amount was less in 1921 than in 1920. This 
is accounted for partly by the fact that fewer large industrial build- 
ings were built and partly by the fact that the costs of erecting 
dwellings and of making repairs was less. 

» As itis expected that reports will yet be received from other cities 
" no summary is made at this time. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Dust Explosions in Industrial Plants. 


HE Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Departnient o 
Agriculture has been conducting investigations of the ¢:\\- 
dust explosions in grain elevators and in various ind))<(;\,) 


a 


lants in an effort to obtain data which would be of assists:\:0 jy 
eveloping methods for the prevention of these disasters. '))\\: 
investigations were undertaken primarily because of the large 1111))\; 
of grain dust explosions which ive resulted in great loss of |i!e and 
property. The most serious grain dust explosion yet recorded jy 
this country occurred in Marclr, 1921, when an explosion in jh, 


largest grain elevator in the world, located at South Chicas, 1), 
caused a loss of six hves and about $3,750,000 worth of propor 
An explosion of starch a little over two years ago cost forty.’ 
lives and a property loss of about $3,000,000. In addition i) 
“eg in the andling, milling and threshing of grain, exp!osions 

ave occurred in starch Ae oe sugar refineries, cocoa and chocolate 
plants, spice works, woodworking plants, paper mills, shoe fact orios, 
and sintiles types of industrieg.. Six lives were lost in an exp): 
aluminum dust in a Wisconsin factory recently and nine ni 
killed in an explosion of hard rubber dust in a Michigan facto: ! 
seems evident therefore that explosions are possible in any ' f 
industry where any dust that can be tonite’ is created during the 
operating processes. 

A curious feature of the explosions is the fact that the mo-' (is 
astrous ones have happened at a time of day when the plant w»s not 
operating at full capacity. This may be accounted for by the gener 
slowing down toward the end of the day resulting in less care/il 
attention to possible causes of explosion such as a hot box, overlieaied 
journal, hot motor, defective electric equipment, and similar causes. 

In addition to the more evident causes of explosions such as open 
flames from lanterns, torches, and matches, investigation has added 
numerous other causes such as the breaking of an incandescent ele 
tric light bulb in a dust cloud and the settling under certain con it \ons 
of light, fluffy dusts on lamp globes. Several recent explosions have 
originated in the exhaust fan used in the removal of fine dust fron 
buffing or polishing wheels or from certain kinds of milling equipment. 
The sparks resulting from foreign material passi Raeagh the fan 
and striking the blades, or the tocéening of a blade, ignites the fine 
cloud of dust passing through the fan. Static electricity is also one 
of the possible causes. In general, it is said, it should be accepte! 
that any source that will ignite gas will ignite dust, causing an ¢% 
plosion of the dust if it is in suspension in proper proportions. 


nei 


A i da oN eRe ER CO Seg 


Contrary to the rule in the explosion of detonating materials w lw F 


the greatest force is present at the point of origin the primary ¢%- 


— of dust is usually of a small quantity in suspension whicli 
owever, is of sufficient force to shake into suspension the dust \ hic! 
has settled through the plant. This feeds the flame of thie {is 
explosion and causes a secondary one in which high pressure is |)! 





1 Dust explosions—their nature, causes, and methods of prevention, by David J. Price. In I’ro 


Tenth Annual Safety . National Safety Council. “[Chicago, i922.] pp. 165-171. a 
The menace of dust ex i by Hylton R. Brown. In American Industries, January, 1922, pp. *!,* 
180 [788] 
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up so that the greatest damage is likely to be done at the point farthest 
from the point of origin. 

Dust explosions are possible where the dust and air are mixed in 
certain proportions, and it has been found possible to ignite dust 
clouds when one-fiftieth of an ounce of dust was present per cubic 
foot of air. Preventive measures include the elimination of dust in 
sufficient quantities to form dust clouds and elimination of the cause 
of ignition. Electric lamp bulbs should be protected with vapor- 

roof equipment and care taken to prevent dust ignition from sparks 
rom motors, switches, or blown fuses. Construction should also be 
of such a type as to prevent the accumulation of dust in dangerous 

uantities, as it has been demonstrated that although a plant may be 
eproof it can be wrecked by a dust explosion. 

The study of woodworking plants covered a number of recent 
serious explosions. One in which shavings and dust from the finish- 
ing machines were deposited in a brick vault resulted in the serious 
injury of several employees. It was impossible to determine defi- 
nitely the cause of this explosion. The rule prohibiting smoking in 
the plant was strictly enforced and there were no pulleys, shaftings, 
or bearings, or electric wiring within the vault. It was thought that 
the fire within the vault was caused ¢ither by sparks entering the 
yault from the boilers or through the cyclone Se sarge on the roof 
or by spontaneous combustion of the dust within the vault. An 
explosion which occurred in the cabinet department of a talking 
machine factory was believed to have been caused by a back draft 
from the boilers igniting the dust in a shaving separator and dust 
collector on the roof of the building. 

In addition to the precautionary measures already indicated for 
the prevention of an explosion attention should also be given, it is 
stated, to the release of pressure from the building if an explosion 
should occur. This can be accomplished in various ways, by means 
of weighted doors which will open with the force of the explosion 
and by roof vents, or the vault for the collection of dust may be 
built with one section or side wall of such light material that it will 
blow out easily and thus permit the explosion to escape without 
injuring the main section fe the plant. 





Eye Hazards in Industry. 


HE necessity for more general consideration of the losses to 
both industry and workers from preventable eye accidents is 
discussed in a chapter on “ Eye conservation,” by Dr. Earle B. 

Fowler (pp. 374-390) in the recent report ' of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. The report of the Industrial Commission of 
Pennsylvania, which shows that 18 workmen lost both eyes and 652 
lost one eye in industrial accidents in that State in 1920, indicates 
the seriousness of the situation throughout the country. The report 
States that it is estimated that approximately 15,000, or 13.5 per 
cent, of the total blind population in the country lost their eyesight 
through industrial accidents and that 10.6 per cent of all permanently 
disabling accidents involve the eye. In addition to the incalculable 





' Federated American Engineering Societies. Committee on elimination of waste in industry. Waste 
inindustry. Washington, D.C., 1921. 409 pp. 
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loss to the individual the cost of maintaining these blind p, 
and the actual economic loss can not be estimated. 

Great reductions in this class of accidents have been effect: | jp 
many industrial plants through the provision of goggles or s:{oty 
devices on machines for workers who are subjected to hazards {);) 
dust and flying objects, and several companies report almost 6:1. 
plete elimination of serious injuries to the eye. Several States ayq 
the United States Bureau of Standards have devised safety codes jy 
which the particular kind of goggle or protector required in different 
occupations is specified. These codes give explicit information .< to 
the best designs and methods of testing any protector. The nine dap- 
gerous operations specified in the national code are processes in w |)ich 
there are flying objects such as chipping, calking, and riveting; proc. 
esses such as use of abrasion wheels, where protection is necess;ry 
from dust and small flying particles; operations presenting dust 1 
wind hazards such as automobile driving, locomotive driving 4) 
firing; processes such as casting where there is danger from splas\iing 
metal; protection from gases, jumes, and liquids, as in the handling 
of acids and caustics, galvanizing tanks and japanning; protection 
from dust and small particlesjn sand-blasting; operations where 


protection is required from reflected light or glare; and processes 
where protection is required from radiant energy such as oxy-acety- 
lene welding and cuttimg, open-hearth and Bessemer furnace work 
which require moderate reduction in the radiation, and processes 


which require large reduction in the visible radiation, such as electric 
are welding and cutting. 

The provision of goggles requires attention to the resistance of glass 
to breakage and the holding of the fragments in the frame after 
breakage, the use of glass of different colors for different processvs in 
which intense light or heat is produced, and provision of lenses which 
correct defects in vision. 

Even with strict attention to all preventive measures a certain 
number of eye accidents will be unavoidable and to meet this situa- 
tion prompt and efficient treatment must be provided and workers 
must be educated not to attempt to remove foreign bodies from the 
eye themselves. 

The extent of substandard vision has been determined, the report 
says, by a number of investigations. That the number of workers 
with faulty vision is large is shown by a study by the Life Extension 
Institute in New York City in 1919 in which 53 per cent of 10,000) 
employees in factories and commercial establishments who were ¢x- 
amined were found to have uncorrected faulty vision. In some other 
studies even a higher percentage of defective vision has been found. 
The provision of proper glasses lias resulted in greatly improved 
productivity, one company reporting 28 per cent improvement 11 
production. 

Good illuminating conditions also greatly affect output, a study !or 
the Illuminating Engineering Society showing that of 446 plants inv> 
tigated 22.3 per cent had poor or very poor lighting conditions w |\l¢ 
only 8.7 per cent had excellent conditions. Adequate illumination, 
including the best lighting systems, plenty of daylight throug! « 
maximum amount of window space, and proper placing of machines, 
could be provided, it is stated, for the entire industry of the country 
for about one-half to 1 per cent of wages. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE, 
Lead Poisoning in Potteries. ' 


OISONING from lead in the pottery trades is the subject of a 
recent bulletin of the United States Public Health Service. 
The investigation, first proposed by the Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters because of the belief that dippers and some other pot- 
tery workers were discriminated against by life insurance companies, 
was extended when the survey was undertaken to cover all the 
hazardous processes in these trades. Although there have been two 
previous surveys, the first a general survey by Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
made for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the second a study of 
7 plants in Ohio by Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, it was considered 
Hdesirable because of the rapid progress in industrial hygiene and 
"sanitation to know what progress had been made, if any, toward 
eliminating plumbism in this particular industry. 
) The study by Dr. Hamilton revealed many hazards due to poor 
iworking conditions, which evidently have not béen corrected in many 
Hinstances, since this study found the incidence of lead poisoning in 
the potteries to be still very high. " 
» It is almost impossible to compare, the three surveys since the 
Smethods employed were so different. The one by Dr. Hamilton 
covered cases reported over a period of two years, while the other 
two surveys took cases found at the time investigation was made. 
Another point of difference was the source of information. Dr, Ham- 
ilton secured her list from physicians, hospital records, and statement 
of workers of their own or fellow workers’ symptoms and some physical 


examinations; Dr. Hayhurst, from examinations and pi hn of 


\ workers as to absent workers who complained of symptoms of plumb- 
ism; while the present study depended entirely upon examinations 

Hor its list of cases, which were divided into positive, presumptive, 
Hand suggestive cases. In spite of the differences in the investiga- 
‘tions, however, the following table summarizing the results of each 
survey is of interest: 
: SCOPE OF EACH SURVEY. 








Hamilton. Hayhurst. 





1919-20. 

Status. 

New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
E sylvania, West Virginia. 
> Number of plants... ‘ 92. 

> Number of employ- 3, 146 17,297. 

ees 
") Number exposed. . . 585 1,902. 
Number examined. . > 1,809. 


' Number of cases re- Found and reported, 109. .| Found, 270. 


ported. 
Rate per 100 1910, 7.2; 1911, 13.2.........] 4.2 15.0. 
Directed by U.8.DepartmentofLabor.| Ohio State Board U. 8. Public Health Serv- 
, Health. ice. 
Sources Reperts from: (1) Physi- | Physical examinations by | Physical examinations. 
clans, (2) hospital rec- reported cases not ob- 
ords, (3) questioning and served. 
examinations, (4)reports 
from fellow workers, and 

| 





(5) labor unions. 














U.S. Public Health Service. Lead poisoning in the pottery trades. by Bernard J. Newman, William 
J. McConnell, and others. Washington, 1921. 223 pp. Bulletin No. 116. 
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The present study, which covered 92 plants with 17,297 employe 
reports 1,902 persons, or 11 a cent, as exposed to a lead |\yzap) 
while the investigation of Dr. Hayhurst reports 2,585 exposed Persons 


out of a total of 8,146 employees, or 32 per cent. In the presey, 
study there were 139 cases of positive poisoning found and 1()\) »,,. 
sumptive cases giving a positive rate of 7.7 per cent of the nimi 
examined and a positive and presumptive rate of 13.5 per cei 

The pottery industry in this country is an important one wit} , 
steadily increasing output and market so that the present sit iatioy 
indicates a permanency in the industry which warrants serioiis 6». 
sideration of the health hazards and of methods to improve workino 
conditions. The field study covered in general the period fpoy, 
January to August, 1919, and in addition to the examination of | 40 
workers in the glaze departments, 1,436 of whom were men 4) 
373 women, the sanitary conditions of plants were investigated 4 
dust samples of the air were taken. These dust samples were any. 
lyzed for per cent of lead, for per cent of soluble lead, for dust coun 
and for weight. The glaze mixtures were also analyzed. The crea 
differences of opinion among authorities as to the diagnosis of |ead 
poisoning were taken into consideration and a very complete sc)iecu) 

repared so as to insure uniformity in the results of the examinations 

he persons examined for lead poisoning were classified as positiy; 
cases—divided into acute and chronic—presumptive, suggestive, and 
negative. Only the most generally recognized symptoms and sign; 
such as a combination of marked pallor, colic, wrist drop, lead line, 
etc., were accepted as indicating positive plumbism, while less clearly 
marked symptoms placed them in the presumptive class. The siuc- 
gestive group included those who presented certain common symp- 
toms which might indicate a degree of lead poisoning. Of the num- 
ber examined, 168 were found with symptoms suggestive of |ead 
poisoning, and including the positive and presumptive cases with the 
suggestive the rate is increased from 7.7 for the positive cases to 22 
a cent for the three classes together. The emphasis in the report, 
1owever, is placed upon the positive cases since the purpose of the 
report, it is stated, is not to get high rates but to discover the factor 
which are the sources of danger in the industry. A number of inter- 
yg) QOS were brought out in relation to the effects of lead poison- 
ing. study of the blood pressures of 1,411 men and 358 women 
showed that lead poisoning at first seems to increase the blood pres- 
sure materially but after a time this high blood pressure may or may 
not be maintained. While age is a factor in the consideration 0! 
blood pressure, the positive group, which showed the highest rate 0! 
variation in blood pressure among both men and women, had the 
lowest age variation. A study of the pulse rate did not prove tliat 
the lead caused any significant change in the pulse. The effect 
plumbism on muscular control was shown in a series of tests on 1,2 
male and 342% female workers, which indicated, after making «|lov- 
ance for age, that “as the intensity of lead poisoning increases (i 
individual gradually loses muscular power.”’ 

Under the causative factors in plumbism the attempt was male t’ 
discover the relationship of personal hygiene to lead poisoning «1 
between plant hygiene and sanitation and lead poisoning, and \ 
adjust the results according to the age and sex distribution of the 
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workers and-the length and intensity of exposure to the lead hazard. 
Of the cases of positive plumbism 86 of the 126 male cases were over 
40 years of age and 7 of the 13 cases among women, the average age 
for men being 44.4 years and for women 39.8 years. The presump- 
tive and suggestive groups also showed higher rates in the group 40 
years and over, the rates increasing gradually as age increases. The 
positive rate of plumbism, 7.7, when divided by sex showed a rate of 
8.8 for men and 3.5 for women, but the average length of exposure 
for men was 17 years and of the female group 9.9 years. 

In occupations in which the numbers are of reliable size the highest 
rate of positive poisoning among the men was found among the 
dippers whose rate was 17.2 per cent, followed by a rate of 10.1 per 
cent for oddmen and 9.8 per cent for glaze mixers. The rate for 
women did not define hazardous occupations so clearly because of 
the small numbers involved, except in the occupations of ware 
gatherers, which had a rate of 4.8 per cent out of a total of 62 ex- 
amined, and dipper’s helpers, with a rate of 4.0 per cent out of 149 
examined. 

The personal habits which seem tobe factors in contracting lead 
poisoning were eating in workrooms:and the use of stimulants—tea, 
coffee, and liquors—especially the latter. The plant conditions 
which were conducive to lead poisoning were air dustiness, fatigue, 
wet, heat and cold, drinking from cups and containers exposed to the 
dust of the room, and lack of washing facilities and proper toilet 
facilities, while the means recommended for the reduction of the lead 
hazard included provision of proper eating rooms, special work 
clothing, medical attention, better ventilation, prevention of dust, 
and installation of modern improvements in pottery production 
such as continuous kilns, automatic ware dipping, and use of glazes 
with a lower lead content or the use of fritted glazes. 





Industrial Medicine in Belgium. 
A N ACCOUNT of an interesting development in group medicine 


in Liége, Belgium, is given in the Journal of the American 

Medical Association, February 18, 1922 (pp. 527, 528). A 
group of workmen organized some years ago in a mutual benefit 
society have developed this system of medical and surgical service. 
The group, which consists of about 50,000 workmen and their fam- 
ilies comprising altogether about 120,000 persons, is located in an 
area having an average radius of about 12 miles. The ordinary med- 
ical services are rendered by local practitioners and the members 
of the organization and their families also receive at their homes, at 
their physician’s, or in the various clinics the care of numerous 
a ists. From the start the rule was established that every 
chronic case and every case in which surgery is indicated shall be 
referred at the request of the attending physician to the “cabinet 
central consultatif,” a diagnostic group consisting of a surgeon, an 
internist, and various specialists who have at their disposal all 
necessary research facilities. Any obscure or doubtful case thus has 
the advantage of examination by a specialist, assisted by laboratory 
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researches and roentgenologic examinations, after which the ¢)){jy. 
cabinet considers the findings of the various experts and devices 
upon the course of treatment or kind of surgical intervention {\) |), 
followed. 


The federation has recently founded a hospital for the housin« «5 
the various services, which is to be opened soon. The hospital, 
which is located in the center of the industrial region it serves, is {, 
cost approximately 2,000,000 francs ($386,000, par) and will Jive 
60 Hee 2 operating rooms, and a large staff of specialists. |), 
group of workmen with very limited resources has succeede | jy 
perfecting an organization which is said to have considerable s¢ \«)- 
tific and professional interest and which assures to its mem} yrs 
adequate care at a minimum cost to the individual. 





wo 
—oorro 


Coal-Mining Accidents in Japan During 1919. 


N ARTICLE appearing in the International Labor Review {or 

A February, 1922, contaams statistics as to the number of ac- 

cidents which occurred in the coal mines of Japan during 

the year 1919. According to this article there were 190,807 such 
accidents, distributed according to severity as follows: 











Slight injuries: Number. 
OU MMINED. SOCAL eis Uses eek dan 165, 226 
li a ene ibid Asis sleibia gba d's Paes «6 nono BIG +p od 99 6% 19, 31) 

SG seN REE Me nite as > 4.0 cis e+ se neh copy «ss ee nee 184, 537 

Serious injuries: 

SURI ININIS S53 55008 SO cae ds let eat 4, 908 
NES OE TET Sy ey SE ay ere Pe ee Pee ee ere eee 597 
isha eE TS uh nine ae's.ddans el a0 beieese oc’ vee 5, 505 
Deaths: 
ES a ge bt ee a eee ae 707 
SEES A 2 Fe Sey Ae See ie 58 
Total Sthb id bs eee seb 6 OOS b4ebe 6 6 Se SB Ripwic ce eee sees nceee id 
SN ts edhe ea cmidied ete bass bdia pwinledicle cwyed 190, 807 


In all the larger coal mines employers have established medical 
institutions for the workers. The State regulations require that 
relief must be given by the employer when a miner is injured, [alls 
ill, or is ‘killed in the course of his work, provided the accident is 
not the result of a serious fault on the worker’s part. The rules 
on this subject are as follows: 


When a miner is injured or falls ill the employer shall, at his own expense, arranve 
for the miner to be medically treated, or shall bear the expense necessary for ©! 
medical treatment. 

Pecuniary aid, up to a daily sum of at least one-half of the wage due to the miner 

r day, must be paid during the time he is not in receipt of through absence 

rom work on account of such accident or illness. When such aid continues for 1cre 
than three months, the employer may reduce it to one-third of the employee’s wavs. 

If the injury or illness causes the miner such physical or mental disability + 's 
described below, the employer shall extend relief on the following scale: If perma- 





1 For a summary of the wages paid and hours worked in these coal mines, given in the same artic!«. se¢ 
p. 95 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABorR REVIEW. 
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' pently and totally disabled, and requiring constant attendance, not less Than 170 days’ 


wages; if permanently and totally disabled for any work, not jess than 150 days’ 


| wages; if disabled for his former work, incapable of recovering his former health, or 
S disfigured in the face, in the case of a woman, not less than 100 days’ wages; if per- 
 manently partially disabled, but able to engage in former work, not less than 30 days’ 


S wages. 


In the case of the death of a miner, the employer must pay to the surviving rela- 


» tives of the deceased an amount equal to his wages for not less than 170 days, and con- 
§ tribute not less than 10 yens ($4.99, par] as funeral expenses to the relative of the 
" Jjeceased miner in charge of the funeral arrangements. 


Each employer must draw up rules for the relief of his employees 


; in accordance with the above regulations, and must submit them for 


the approval of the chief of the mining bureau in that locality before 
commencing mining operations. “In many cases the allowances 
made to the workers exceed those prescribed in the rules, sometimes 
being twice as much,”’ 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND ACCIDEN’ 
INSURANCE. 


Comparative Benefits of Compensation Laws. 


HE very considerable diversity existing among the compens |.) 
laws of the various States as to amounts, duration, and jjodo 
of determination makes it extremely desirable for insursy, 

companies and others interested to have access to a ready comps) is: 


of t ints. Such a showing is made in an analytic for 
tables presented in Bulletin No. 275 of the United States Bur: 


Labor Statistics, this matter being a part of a general analytical ¢in- 
ison of the laws. A compact and convenient “ bird’s-eye \ ic) 
of the schedules of compensation as established by the laws 0! the 
various States has been prepared by Mr. Stanley L. Otis, director of 
the bureau of workmen’s compensation, New York State Depart 
of Labor. This shows in the different tables the benefits for « 
including payments to survivors, burial expenses, expenses of |xs| 
sickness, minimum and maximum payments per week, total mavi- 
mum liability, and maximum period. Corresponding complet: 
marks the separate tables for permanent total disability, dismember- 
ment, permanent partial disability in other cases than dismein|er- 
ment, temporary total disability, temporary partial disability, mo:ica! 
aid, and waiting period. There is also a “ miscellaneous” table siiow- 
ing the date of enactment of the original and amending statutes, ti 
nature (elective or compulsory), forms of insurance contemplated, and 
employments covered. 


—_— 





Report of the Governor of Hawaii on Industrial Accident Boards. 
"| XHE Governor of Hawaii in his annual report, covering the \: 


ending June 30, 1921, presents in summary form an account : 

the operations of the workmen’s compensation act of the ‘c- 
ritory. Separate boards exist for the four counties, the principa! one 
being that for the county of Honolulu. This board reports a tota! of 
2,120 employers making returns under the act, an increase of 325 over 
last year. Of these, 61 are self-insurers under authorization of (¢ 
board, most of them being government and municipal bodics: 11 
plantations are included. 

A total of 3,285 accidents is reported for the year. This is an in- 
crease in number reported, but it is thought that this is the result o! 
closer reporting, slight injuries receiving notice. Prompt first-aid 
treatment and the consequent reduction of infection are said to lead 
to a material decrease in the average period of disability. Nearly 
per cent (1,927) of the total number of injured persons returned to 
work within the seven-day waiting period. Medical and surgical 
cost of these short-term injuries aggregated approximately $9,555, 
exclusive of the plantations, which maintain independent hosp) ‘als 
and resident physicians. It is said that voluntary compensation |s 
paid as a rule in these minor cases, though the law makes no require 
ment therefor, the final report frequently stating that full wages 
have been paid in addition to the required surgical and medical {ces. 
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There were 1,117 accidents causing disability extending from two 
weeks to three months, while in 32 cases the disability had not 
terminated at the tame of the report, although it was presumably 
not permanent. Besides these, 132 cases had not been finally re- 
ported On. ' 7 ‘ ) > ; 
Compensation for death involved one-half of the 28 fatal cases, 
there being no dependents in 10 instances, while in 4 the only sur- 
viving beneficiaries were nonresident aliens not entitled to com- 
pensa tion under the act. If the bencficiaries live out the compensa- 
tion periods, the total amount payable for these fatalities will be 
847,733.42. dn 5 imstances the maximum amount of $5,000 allowed 
under the act was awarded. Compensation periods varied from 6 to 
113 years. There was one case of permanent total disability calling 
for a payment of $4,321.20 during a period of 312 weeks. Permanent 
‘partial disabilities called for $25,733.42, while ive sum payments 
aggregated $12,934.98. Adding all benefits, including medical and 
hospital services with the exception of plantations and city and 
icounty eases, the total amounts to $132,766.04. 
Much need still continues for the extension of information to em- 
| ployers practically ignorant of the act, 1,125 such being interviewed 
and instructed during the year. The foregoing data, as indicated, 
' relate to the board operating in Honolulu County alone. The reports 
Sas to other counties are much less detailed and relate to a much 
» smaller industrial population. 
a ——— 0 ee 
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Pennsylvania. 


S'THE statistical department of the Pennsylvania Compensation 
. Rating and Inspection Bureau has issued a Statistical Analysis 
of Workmen’s Edvauieedian Insurance ' in the State covering 
) the five-year period from January 1, 1916, to December 31, 1920. 
~ On account the umportance of the coal-mining industry of the. 
) State the first three tables, as well as some others, show the trans- 
) actions under the headings: All business, All business except coal 
| mining, and Coal mining. Ali insurance carriers report earned pre- 

mums on ail business for the 5 years amounting to $80,290,028. 
| Losses ineurred amounted to $35,506,041 and expenses to $24,793,472. 
| This shows a loss ratio of 44.2 per cent and an expense ratio of 30.9 

per cent. For participating companies the joss ratio was 43.4 per 
|cent of the earned premiums and the expense ratio 18.3 per cent, 

while for all nonparticipating carriers the loss ratio was 44.6 per cent 
j and the expense ratio 36.8 per cent, or just about double the expense 
| tatio of participating carriers. The magnitude of the coal-mining 

industry is indicated by the fact that it represented more than one- 
i fourth of the total business in so far as premiums earned are con- 
cerned, the amount being $22,653,560, while the losses incurred 
) *pproximated one-third of the total, being $11,159,989; expenses 
» totaled $6,563,863. The loss ratio is therefore higher than the average 

for all business, being 49.3 per cent, while the expense ratio falls 

somewhat below, being 29 per cent. For all business except coal 

miming the loss ratio was 42.2 and the expense ratio was 31.6 per cent. 


+ 





' For review of report for the years 1916 to 1919 see MonTuLty LABOR REVIEW, May, 1921, pp. 135-138. 
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In connection with the summary for the five years it is of in {ores 
to note that the business for 1920 showed a higher loss ratio th.) ;), 
average for the five years, being 46.3 per cent, while the expense jig 
fell pdatively the same distance below the average, being 28.5 jo, 
cent. Participating companies reflected ractically the same siti. 
tion with a loss ratio of 45.1 per cent al an expense ratio 17.1) por 


cent, while for nonparticipating companies both loss and ex jos 


were higher in 1920 than the average for the five years, beine 472 
and 37.6 per cent, respectively. The statement for 1920 shows «lso 
the profit ratio, which for all insurers was 30.1 per cent, the ratio for 


participating companies being 42.3 and for nonparticipating 20 
Data for 1920 are further shown in detail by presenting separate 


statements for the 41 companies doing insurance business in the Sj ite 


in all industries except coal mining, while for coal mining the biisiness 
is conducted by 6 carriers. In all business except coal mining the 
average loss ratio for all insurers was 43.8 per cent and the average 
expense ratio 29.3 per cent, with a profit ratio of 31.7 percent. he 


loss ratio for individual companies ranged from 100.3 per cent ii) the 
case of one of the smaller companies to 16.1 per cent in the case o/ the 
Laundry Owners’ Mutual; while the expense ratio ranged from {2.2 

er cent for two companies, one of them, one of the largest doing 

usiness in this State, to 8.6 per cent in the smaller company whiose 
losses exceeded its premiums. The State fund with $1,417,593 
earned premiums, ranking third in this respect, had a loss rativ of 
51.1, an expense ratio of 11.9, and a profit ratio of 43 per cent 

In coal mining the State fund is the largest carrier, he ving earned 


premiums amounting to $1,722,073 with a loss ratio of 50.1, the 
average for all insurers being 52.8, and an es ratio of 13.2, the 
average for all insurers being exactly double this, 26.4 per cent, 


showing also a profit ratio of 42.7 per cent as compared wit!i ‘lie 
average for all insurers of 25.9 per cent. 

Table III shows pay rolls, premiums, and losses by policy yrs, 
together with number of compensable accidents, and accidents per 
$10,000,000 pay roll. The data for the year 1920 relate only to the 
State fund experience, so that no general comparison can be mie. 
The accident rate is based only indirectly on the number of persons 
employed, since it is commuted on the pay roll, and would be inilu- 
enced by changes in wage rates. However, a steady reduction in 
the rate for the four years 1916 to 1919 is indicated in the number 
of accidents per $10,000,000 pay roll, being 351 for 1916, 289 for |\)17, 
210 for 1918, and 192 for 1919. For the State fund alone in !‘)20 
the number was 287. Omitting coal mining, the number of accidents 
per $10,000,000 pay roll for the years named are 305, 245, 174, 1'3, 
and 209 (State fund only); while for coal mining the numbers «1°, 
respectively, 883, 590, 497, 450, and 451 (State fund only). 

ther tables show the compensation cost by severity of injury, 
pure premium experience by industry classification, accident rites 
in principal industries (b on pay roll and not on number of «m- 
ployees), dependency, ages of dependent children, remarriage, )!- 
manent total and permanent partial disabilities, fatalities, causes °! 
accidents, etc. Deaths totaling 2,930 in industries other than «il 
mining left 5,025 dependents, the average compensation cost )¢l 
death being $2,163. In 626 cases only widows survived, whil: 12 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 19] 


1.040 cases there were widows and children totaling 3,700. In these 
cases benefits ranged from an average of $2,068 for the widow alone 
to $6,266 where there was a widow and 8 or more children. In 93 
cases only children survived, 208 in number. Where there was but 
one child the average benefit was $1,464, while the single family of 8 
children called for $6,802. 

Of 1,665 widows in industries except coal mining, 155 have remar- 
ried, while in mining 167 out of 1,010 remarried, the rate being 3.28 
for all industries except coal mining and 6.38 in coal mining. This 
compares with the rate shown in the Dutch Royal Institute table 
of 3.46. The average age of all widows in the first group was 39.9 
and of those remarrying 29.6. Of the 155 remarrying, 33 remarried 
under one year from the death of the husband, 69 after one year but 
under two, 40 after two years but under three, 10 after three years 
but under four, and 3 after more than four years. Of the 167 miners’ 
widows remarrying, 65 remarried during first year, 66 the second, 
24 the third, and 10 the fourth, while after four years but 2 remarried. 
These figures are, of course, based on an experience of comparatively 
short duration, so that though there appear to be but few remarriages 
after the third year, the actual number will increase with the continued 
duration of the law, though the remarriage rate may not be corre- 
spondingly affected. 

The tables showing causes of accidents resulting in two or more 
deaths and of causes of fatal and permanent accidents by principal 
industry groups are sufficiently detailed to indicate the points of 
danger to which attention should be given in prosecuting the cam- 
paign for accident reduction, but can not be reproduced in a brief 
review. 





Compensable Accidents in Wisconsin, 1915 to 1920. 
Ta Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has published as one 


issue of the ‘Safety Review”’ a study of compensable accidents 
for the period 1915 to 1920.' Occasional reports have been issued 
on limited ates of the question, but the present pamphlet of 124 
pages analyzes in sageiderable detail all soumpellaabie accidents 
(those causing a disability of seven days or more) showing accident 
frequency, severity, and causes and nature of injuries. Accidents 
for the year 1920 are made the basis for the major part of the studies, 
though a few of the tables cover the entire period 1915 to 1920. 
Accident frequency can be determined in only a very general way, 
as the number of workmen in the various industries can not be ascer- 
tained. Insurance is based not so much on the number of workmen 
covered as on the pay roll, and while an approximate correctness 
might be arrived at as to the number of employees for a single 
year, the fluctuations in rates of pay render the comparison of 
different years difficult if not impracticable. Some effort is made 
on the basis of reports of representative employers showing the acci- 
dent frequency since 1915. Three periods of high frequency are 
discovered: 1916-17, when industry hentia to speed up to meet the 
war demand; 1918, when a large turnover was experienced, green 





E Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. General accident statistics for Wisconsin. Madison, 1921. 124 
pp. Wisconsin Safety Review, Vol. 11, No. 4. 
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hands taking the place of experienced workers being inducte) j),;, 


: page The 
the Army; and 1920, for which no satisfactory explanation is | hase 4 
found. anaes 


In discussing severity and causes of industrial accidents the | 
follows the scheme devised by the committee on statistics and 
pensation cost of the International Association of Industria! 


is enfo 
conside 


on 4 7 al | O 
dent Boards and Commissions. Table 1 shows for the six eort o 
iod 1915 to 1920, a total of 89,436 injuries, of which 1,05: quited | 


etal, 68 caused permanent total disability, 6,700 permanent | 
disability, while the results of 81,614 were temporary. Oi, {| 
basis of computation used it was estimated that 13,798,057 days \ : 
lost as the result of these accidents. The most prolific caus \ 
injuries is the handling of us gyonn? 21,857, machines coming é 

HE 


Chal the cost 


with 17,984 accidents charged against them, followed by falls , 
persons, responsible for 11,332 accidents. Severity does not fo|\0 
in the same order, machines being responsible for 3,585,728 days los; 


while falls of persons and handling of objects were responsiblo eal 7 
for less than one-half that amount, the jaa 1,695,767 days and Je in thet 
the latter 1,337,957 days. Indeed, handling of objects, the mo. JB for whic 
frequent cause of injuries, ranks lower in severity than falling objocis JE quarries 
to which 7,840 accidents were attributed, causing 1,423,182 days pas: 
lost; and vehicles, 5,540 injuries, with 1,524,010 days lost. ) ber of fF 
The injuries occurring in the year 1920 are, as already stated, ti for these 
subject of detailed and exhaustive analysis. In the main, indusiries of acid 
are considered together, but some important industries were se!ocied JR workme 
and made the subject of more intensive study as to causes of accidents FE for com 
therein. The five industries selected for this purpose are metal £755,609 
working, paper and paper products, logging, lumbering and other ($25,414 
wood industries, construction work, and mines and quarries. Ther The a 
are also several line charts devoted to a graphic representation of JE Pet) 22 
number and severity of injuries in these industries. It is not fea<i|)) during 
to attempt reproduction of the material set forth, but the followiy — 
gives in compact form the results of the general study: uy eager 
PERCENTAGE OF ACCIDENTS DUE TO THE VARIOUS CAUSES, IN SPECIFIED isis. [RP pensatio 


TRIES, CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER AND SEVERITY, 1920. e 
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The study of causes is regarded as “by far the most important 
shase of industrial accident statistics, since it serves to bring out the 
danger points in industry.” The importance of accident prevention 
isenforced by such a presentation as is made in the pamphlet under 


> consideration, showing the large number of days lost and the sums 


paid out as indemnity and medical aid, which nevertheless fall far 


 chort of offsetting the loss to workmen, while representing an unre- 


quited burden to the employer or rather to the consumer upon whom 
the cost of payment ultimately falls. 





Statistics of Compensation in Great Britain. 


of Compensation and Proceedings Under the Workmen’s Com- 


Toi British Home Office, in its latest annual report on Statistics 


pensation Act and Employers’ Liability Act covers the year 1920. 


ae 


) In the main, the data relate to the seven great groups of industries 


> for which returns are required from employers in fuller detail—mines, 


quarries, railways, factories, docks, constructional work, and ship- 
ping. Employers are to report in these industries the average num- 
ber of persons employed throughout the year. The total reported 


for these groups for the year 1920 was 8,348,150. The total numbe: 


| of accidents compensated during the year was 385,517, or 46 per 1.000 
| workmen; of these 3,531, or 0.42 per 1,000, were fatal. Payments 


for compensation aggregated £5,978,009 ($29,091,981, par), of which 


) £755,657 ($3,677,405, -par) was for fatal cases and £5,222,352 


($25,414,570, par) was for nonfatal cases. 
The average payment in case of death in 1920 was £214 (81,041 


| par) and in case of disablement £13 14s. ($66.67, par). Reports 


during the war are not available, but in 1914 the corresponding 
amounts were for death £161 ($783.51, par), and for disability £6 7 
($30.90, par). The large increase in these amounts is mainly due to 
the additional compensation provided for by the workmen’s com 
pensation (war addition) act, 1917. 

The figures given above represent only the actual payments made 
to workmen or their dependents, and do not include medical and lega! 
costs and administrative expenses, nor the reserves and overhead of 
insurance companies. Returns furnished by insurance companies to 
the board of trade in reference to their insurance business in this 
field show an income in premiums of £8,851,607 ($43,076,345, par) or, 


) including interest from reserve, £9,047,559 ($44,029,946, par); of 


this but £2,980,755 ($14,505,844, par) went in payments under 
policies, £2,921,959 ($14,219,713, par) being spent in payment for 
commission and expenses of management, £1,476,869 ($7,187,183, 
ar) being transferred to reserves, and £1,667,976 ($8,117,205, par) 
being set aside for profits. These figures cover the entire employers’ 
insurance business of the companies, and not merely the seven 
industries named above; for these it is estimated that the charge for 
compensation a proximated £8,500,000 ($41,365,250, par). 

An analysis of the number of persons employed and the total com- 
pensation paid in the seven industry groups reported for shows that 
in shipping the cost of compensation per person employed was 16s 6d. 
($4.01, par); factories, 9s. 3d. ($2.25, par) ; docks, 29s: 5d. ($7.16, par); 
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mines, 37s. 3d. ($9.06, par); quarries 19s. ($4.62, par); consin 
tional work 13s. 5d. ($3.26, par); railways, 11s. 8d. ($2.84, pai 
average for the entire number being 14s. 4d. ($3.49, par). The eos 
of compensation in the coal mining industry is about 2.44d. 
cents, par) per ton of coal raised. 

From returns of cases terminated in 1920 in the seven ind 
groups a table is developed showing the percentage of cases | 
specific periods; the table follows: 


Percentage of cases terminated in 1920in which compensation } 




















as Less than | 2weeks | Sweeks | dweeks’ | 13 weeks | . 
2 weeks, than 3. ‘than 4. than 13. t ode 
SS BIBRA eae 6. 33 16. 92 15.99 | 47.31 9.44 i 
EN cadisidnh od bsied -btneodA 9.77 30.14 | 18. 42 | 36. 72 3.79 F certain 
GeiUE Ss oo .4 dock baadees al 8. 46 22. 20 | 16. 75 | 43.70 6.12 77 ities 
REA doe. b'vs ccegevedes 6.65 33.16 | 18.77 | 34. 09 3.95 polucs 
alo ann lenwnind den 10.14 32. 49 18. 40 | 33. 95 3. 32 B® the U1 
‘onstruction work............ 19. 88 26. 60 | 16. 38 | 31. 84 3. 85 

SN Sb bin <o cb deiecB cael | 16.17 30, 25 | 15. 65 | 29. 96 4.51 defense 
See eae ew | 8.97 0.92 | 18.38 | 35.62 8.99 ; i resemt 

a Fe 4 | directe 

and sil 

This table does not include cases terminated by payments of ui The 
sums, which are usually of considerable duration. For instance, o/ within 
20,281 such cases of accidental injury, 4,459 were commuted to limp J Minne: 
sum payments after more than 26 weeks’ previous weekly payments, hibitin 
6,919 after weekly payments for less than 26 weeks, while in 8.(03 other § 
cases lump sum settlements were made without previous week! the Te 
payments. Besides the foregoing, lump sum settlements were ia subject 
in 530 cases of industrial disease. the sal 
Of the 381,986 disablement cases in which compensation was paid JR have b 
during 1920, 40,030 continued from 1919, and 39,024 remained «ui'- at leas 
standing for further consideration at the end of the year 0), a realn 
Of this latter number 13,895 had lasted more than one year, in Thes 
cluding 1,538 cases (mostly in the mining industry) which had |»s(( So far 
over 10 years. i not 
Of the fatal cases reported during the year, 27 were due to industrial J crimin: 
disease, two-thirds of these being cases of lead poisoning, 3 of anthirix, conden 
while the remaining 6 were due to as many different causes. ‘!\e revolut 
total number of cases of industrial diseases coming under observation econon 
during the year was 6,012, while 4,440 were subject to payment ¢on- of 191 
ing over from previous years. The mining industry furnishes thc is the | 
large majority of cases under this head, nystagmus (a nervous os° ||!:- which 
tion of the eyeball) being responsible for 2,865 cases in 1920. Su)- accoun 
cutaneous cellulitis over the patella (miner’s beat knee) accounted for chiefly 
1,322 other cases, and a similar affection of the hand for 763. Acute The 
bursitis over the elbow and inflammation of the synovial lining of |) sentath 
wrist joint together furnished nearly 200 additional cases. ree 
It is of interest to note that while the workmen’s compensation it FP: \isses 


of 1906 exists alongside the earlier (1880) ws. ra liability act, the JR) sien 


use of the latter by workmen is almost negligible, and the numer Bs otis 


of cases under it has steadily fallen since 1907, when the number was FP otic. Act 
604, up to the year covered, when but 69 cases were brought under |! TAT 


é 
rs 
a 

4 


liability act. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Criminal Syndicalism and Sabotage. 
By Dante, F. CALLAHAN, 


NEW title was recently introduced into the law books of the 
United States, its terms being imported from Europe, where, 
especially in France, the words “syndicalism” and “sabot- 

age” have for a number of years had currency as expressive of 
certain ideas that have grown up in connection with industrial and 
political agitation. The spirit of the legislation on this subject in 
the United States approximates that of certain provisions of the 


' defense of the realm act of Great Britain and still more closely 


resembles the unlawful associations act of Australia.) which was 
directed to the activities of the Industrial Workers of the World 
and similar groups. 

The Australian statute bears date of December 21, 1916, and 
within four months after that time the Legislatures of Idaho and 
Minnesota passed laws “defining criminal syndicalism [and] pro- 
hibiting the advocacy thereof.” Similar legislation was enacted in 
other States in the years immediately following, until 19 States and 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii now have statutes on this 
subject.2. A few cities are also known to have passed ordinances in 
the same field. So far as the State enactments are concerned, they 
have been generally upheld as constitutional by the courts, but some, 
at least, of the ordinances have not been sustained, as going into 


'arealm beyond their proper concern. 


Rae tet 


SN eee 


These laws combine political, economic, and industrial aspects. 
So far as overt acts are specified, it may be said that they are mainly 
if not entirely of a nature denounced by the common law or the 
criminal codes. Many other laws, similar to these in varying degree, 
condemn violence and terrorism for the purpose of securing political 
revolution (as, for instance, Kentucky, Acts of 1920, ch. 100), or 
economic or political reform (as, for instance, West Virginia, Acts 
of 1919, ch. 24), and it is difficult to differentiate in some cases. It 
is the purpose of the present study to review briefly the enactments 
which have a prominent industrial element, and to give some 
account of their interpretation and enforcement by the courts, 
chiefly those of last resort. 

The list of cases is not exhaustive, but is offered as fully repre- 
sentative of those that have come before the higher courts. It 


' Act No. 41 of 1916 amended by Act No. 14, 1917. 

* Alaska, Acts of 1919, ch. 6; Arizona, Acts of 1918, ch. 13; California, Laws of 1919, ch. 188; Hawaii, Acts 
of 1919, ch, 186 and Suppl. Acts of 1921, ch. 216; Idaho, Acts of 1917, ch. 145; amended by Acts of 1919, ch. 
'36: Indiana, Acts of 1919, ch. 125; Iowa, Laws of 1919, ch. 372; Kansas, Laws of 1920, ch. 37; Michigan, 
\cts of 1919, ch. 255; Minnesota, Acts of 1917, ch. 215; Montana, Actsof 1918, ch. 7; Nebraska, Acts of 1918, 
h. 9; Nebraska, Acts of 1919, ch. 251; Nevada, Stats. of 1919, ch. 22; North Dakota, Acts of 1918, ch. 12; 
Ohio, Acts of 1919, p. 189; Oklahoma, Acts of 1919, ch. 70; Oregon, Acts of 1919, ch. 12, and the new law 
« 1921, ch. 34; South Dakota, Acts of 1918, ch. 38; Utah, Acts of 1919, ch. 127; Washington, Acts of 1919, 
‘s. 173, 174; and Wyoming, Acts of 1919, ch. 76. 
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would not be possible to estimate the nature and number of ; 
under these laws in which the judgment of the trial court 
accepted without appeal. The movement is practically 
time development, no State having taken original action o 
subject since 1920. However, new or supplemental laws 
enacted in 1921 in Hawaii and Oregon, in both of which lay 
been previously enacted. Whether repeals or extensions wil! 
the future remains to be seen. 

Criminal syndicalism and sabotage are in most of the S 
included in the same act. Washington, however, has a soe 
act for each; the laws of Arizona and North Dakota cover sa‘ 
only, that of North Dakota being restricted to the period | 


war. The laws of Indiana and Wyoming apply only to syndi: 
Definitions. 
HE statutory definitions of criminal syndicalism vary, but mos} 
of them are similar to that of the early law of Idaho, which js 
as follows: 


Section 1. Criminal syndicalism is the doctrine which advocates crime, si 
violence or other unlawful methods of terrorism as a means of accomplishing i 
trial or political reform. The advocacy of such doctrine, whether by word of mouth 
or writing, is a felony punishable as in this act otherwise provided. 

A few of the laws define sabotage. Thus, the Minnesota statute 
declares it to mean the “malicious damage or injury to the property 
of an employer by an employee.” 


Penalties. 


N SIXTEEN of the jurisdictions the acts are practically the same 
as that of Idaho, which was the first law of this kind enacted in tive 
United States. In 10 of the statutes the maximum penalty \s |/) 
years’ imprisonment or $5,000 fine or both. The California statute 
provides for punishment by imprisonment for not less than 1 year 
nor more than 14 years. South Dakota provides punishment 0! 
not less than 1 year nor more than 25 years, or by a fine of not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $10,000 or by both such fine and in- 
prisonment. The North Dakota law divides the offense of sabotaye 
into two degrees; the first degree is punishable by imprisonment {v: 
from 1 year to life, the second by imprisonment for not less thin 
1 year nor more than 20 years. The Weshinwtes laws state that the 
ofiense of sabotage and criminal syndicalism are felonies, punis!i- 
ment not being provided for in the acts. 


Cases Under the Laws. 
Minnesota. 
‘THE Minnesota statute came before the courts of that State in the 
leading case of State v. Moilen,* which decided most of the points 
that have since arisen under similar statutes. Upon the question 0! 


the constitutionality of the statute the court said: “Sabotage a 
practiced by those advocating it as an appropriate and prope! 








hy») 
Js 


* State v. Moilen et al. (Apr. 19, 1918), 167 N. W. 345. Contained in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisti 


258, Pp. 134. 
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I method of adjusting labor troubles embraces, among other lesser 


| ofensive acts, the willful and intentional injury to or destruction of 
‘the property of the employer in retaliation for his failure or refusal 


a ae oO RN Ee ee ee a eg ed 


to comply with wage or other kindred labor demands, It amounts 
‘9 malicious mischief and is a crime at common law as well as by 
statute. * * * It requires no argument to demonstrate that the 
subject matter of this statute was and is within legislative cognizance, 


) vesting in that body the clear right to prohibit the advocacy or 


' teaching of the iniquitous and unlawful doctrines which it condemns.” 
' Upon the question as to whether it was class legislation the court 


P employer and employee, 
‘in the statute are not so limited, and the statute in that respect has 


ve éu 
Pee 


decided that, + While the preetce of sabotage applies only between 
the other methods of terrorism referred to 


general application. * * -* Though often vigorously challenged 


"as class legislation, statutes applying only to that [employer and 
» employee] relation have in later years been sustained by the courts 
2 will 


] 


1 few exceptions.” With regard to the provisions of the Con- 


® stitution against excessive fines and cruel and unusual punishments 
} the court said that the purpose of such provisions was te prevent 
' “such punishments as burning at the stake, the pillory, stocks, dis- 


4 


Baa eae 


'memberment, and other extremely harsh and merciless methods of 


compelling the victim to atone for and yg aay his crime.” Finally, 
in deciding whether the facts presented by the indictment, which 


S involved the circulation of certain posters, disclosed a violation of 
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the statute the court said: 


The whole atmosphere given out by the posters is one of intimidation, indicative 
of a purpose to incite fear in the employers of labor and to compel sulmission to labor 


demands. If the defendant intended some innocent phase of the doctrine of sabotage 
he should have made it appear upon the face of the posters, and, not having done so 

the jury were justified in finding that he was advocating sabotage in this offensive 
lorm. 

The case of State v. Workers’ Socialist Pub. Co. et al. (185 N. W. 
931) was decided on December 2, 1921. The corporation, its manag- 
ing editor, and its business manager were convicted under the 
statute for publishing an article in a newspaper stating among other 
things that capital will never submit widhoat the “bloodiest battle 
history has ever known,” and that the workers must learn to fight 
until the capitalist class is overthrown and “‘rests bloodstained at the 
feet of the labor giant.”” They appealed to the supreme court of the 
State. It was there held that the article advocated violence and 


| bloodshed as a means of accomplishing industrial ends and was a 


crime under the statute. The act was held applicable to corpora- 
tions as Wellas persons. Intent was not an ingredient of the pr seal 
it was held, and the convictions as to the corporation and managing 
editor were upheld, even though the managing editor had no know!- 
edge of the publication of the article. The conviction of the business 
manager was reversed, as he had no editorial duties and was not 
criminally liable under the statute unless he circulated the paper, 
knowing its contents. 
Washington. 


The Washington laws seem to be a development of the criminal 
anarchy law of 


1909, which is almost identical with the New York 
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law on that subject.‘ In 1917 the Legislature of Washington })<ceq 
a criminal syndicalism law which was vetoed by the governyy oy 
March 20, 1917. It was passed over the veto on January 14, |\\\95 
the act, however, being repealed when separate acts on the sul)joot of 


sabotage and criminal syndicalism were passed by the same | evs, 
ture and approved March 19, 1919.° 

The case of State v. Hennessy (195 Pac. 211) came before thp 
Supreme Court of Washington and was decided in January, |\)) 
the offense being assembling with and aiding an organization of {h¢ 
Industrial Workers of the World. The decision held that the sti {ites 
im question were not class legislation and that the legislature may 
pass regulations that will bear with equal weight upon al! in ik, 
situation or of the same class. The act was held to be neither wij oop. 
stitutional as abridging the freedom of speech nor void becaiise of 
indefiniteness. Whether intent to violate the law was an esse1){ial 
element of the crime committed depended upon the aim of the |ovis. 
lature, and under the law in question one became guilty whet!«r or 
not intent was present. The court also held that one who joined » 
group formed to advocate sedition, etc., in one county could |e 
prosecuted in another county but that the accused should have the 
right to be tried in the county in which the offense was alleged to 
have been committed. 

This decision was followed by a similar case, State v. Hestings 1 al. 
(196 Pac. 13), decided in March, 1921, in which conviction was sus- 
tained. Frank Hestings contended that his conviction was jot 


warranted, since he had made a statement about the time of his 
arrest, to the effect that shortly before his arrest he had destroyed 
his membership card in the Industrial Workers of the World. [1 
was held that the statement would not preclude the jury from finding 


that he was a member at the time covered by the information. 
Elias Matson, the other defendant, contended that the offense with 
which he was charged must be shown to have been committed in the 
county where the trial was had. The court held that the place of 
arrest was not controlling in the face of ample testimony thiat |is 
home was in the other county and that he was only temporiril 
absent therefrom at the time of arrest. In the same month the con- 
viction of Joe Hemhelter and others (State v. Hemhelter et al. 16 
Pac. 581), because of their membership in the Industrial Workers 0! 
the World was upheld. 

C, EK. Payne appealed from a conviction under the law because of 
the evidence admitted. The action of the trial court was upiield 
(State v. Payne, 200 Pac. 314) in admitting as evidence a |eiter 
written by the secretary-treasurer of a branch of the Indus'rial 
Workers of the World organization on its usual letterhead, addressed 
to the defendant and found in his possession at the time of his arrest, 
which letter was in answer to a letter written by defendant and wich 
showed active participation in the organization. 

New trials were granted in several cases because of the admission 
of hearsay evidence as to the purposes of the Industrial Workers 0! 
the World.’ 


* Washington Laws of 1909, p. 894, secs, 316, 311. Remington and Ballinger’s Ann. Code of Was! 
25112, 2568. Con: ted Laws of New York, 1909, Vol. IV, ‘‘The Penal Law’’ art. 14, secs, 160-162, p. 244 

6 Wash., Session Laws, 1919, ch. 3. 

6 Idem., chs. 173, 174. Given in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. 277, pp. 332, 333. 

? State vo. Gibson et al. (April, 1921), 197 Pac. 611, and State v. Pettilla et al. (August, 1921), 200 | 
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A conviction for criminal syndicalism was reversed and a new trial 
ordered by the supreme court in the case of State v. McLenner (200 
Pac. 319, August, 1921). At the trial of this case a pamphlet by 
Vincent St. John, entitled “The I. W. W., Its History, Structure, 
and Methods,” was introduced in evidence to prove the objects and 
purposes of the organization and that it came within the State syn- 
dicalism acts. The pamphlet contained the following: “Failing to 
force concessions from the employers by the strike, work is resumed 
and sabotage is used to force the employers to concede to demands 
of the workers.” The trial court in instructing the jury concerning 
the meaning of sabotage stated that it was a crime under the laws 
of Washington and defined sabotage by quoting sections 1 and 2 of 
chapter 173, Washington Session Laws of 1919. Upon appeal to the 
supreme court this instruction was held reversible error. That court 
held that the trial court could have taken judicial notice of the 
meaning of the word or “could define the word in its own language, 
or adopt for that purpose words from any person or any statute.”’ 
The court continued: “ But there may be a question whether the 
statute quoted by the court gives, or was intended to give, a definition 
of the word ‘sabotage.’ It does not on its face purport so to do, nor 
is the word to be found anywhere in the act or its title. We do not, 
however, decide that the act does or does not properly define the 
common meaning of the word. But if it should be conceded that it 
was there roperly defined, yet we are convinced the court committed 
vrejudieial eae in informing the jury ‘ that sabotage is a crime under 
the laws of the State of Washington.’”’ It was held probable that 
the ‘‘jury was misled into the belief that the defendant was charged 
with the statutory crime of sabotage and not with a violation of the 
syndicalism law of the State,’ and therefore the court erred. 

In a case of conviction of the statutory crime of sabotage, based 
on membership in the Industrial Workers of the World, O. Kowalchuk 
and other defendants appealed to the supreme court. The appeal 
was based on several grounds, one of shies was that error was com- 
mitted by the trial court in admitting evidence of the unlawful pur- 
poses of the organization. The supreme court held (State v. Kowal- 
chuk et al. (August, 1921), 200 Pac. 333) that the evidence admitted 
did not fall within the ruling in the Gibson case above cited because 
it was not hearsay evidence. William Josh testified that he was at 
one time a member of the organization, was acquainted with ifs 
leaders and organizers, and that the members of the organization were 
instructed by them to do certain acts covered by the statute, “the 
ro and purpose being to make the operation of industries unprofit- 
able to their owners and cause their abandonment, when they would 
be seized and operated by the workers themselves.’ This testimony 
being from a former member was testimony as to the facts directly, 
“not what some third person stated to him was the fact.” 


Kansas. 


Proceedings in habeas corpus were brought before the Supreme 
Court of Kansas by William Danton seeking release from custody on 
a charge of criminal syndicalism. That court denied the writ (In re 
Danton (February, 1921), 195 Pac. 981), holding that the accused 
at the preliminary examination boasted of membership in the Indus- 
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trial Workers of the World, that he was distributing their lit¢ 
amd that that evidence was sufficient to hold him for trial. In 
1921, another case was decided by the same court (State v. Be: 
199 Pac. 101). C. E. Berquist was arrested upon a charge of ic) 
the statute defining criminal syndicalism. The words of the 
were: “Any person who shall * * * become a mem! 

* * * any society of persons * * * which teaches 

the doctrine of criminal syndicalism, sabotage * * * is gui! 
a felony.” The information rested wholly upon the allegat 
Berquist’s membership in the Industrial Workers of the World, 
was not alleged that he became a member in Kansas. A mo’ 
quash the information was sustained, the court deciding that 
mere coming into this State of one who had theretofore be: 
member of such an organization as the statute condemns doc. 
according to its terms, render him subject to prosecution here.” 1 
decision was distinguished from the holding of the Supreme Cour | 
the State of Washington in the case of State v. Hennessy nv 
before. The Washington ceurt had held that a prosecution ma\ 
maintained in a county other than that in which defendant joined 
organization because of the use of the expression “be a membe) 
in the Washington statute, while the Kansas statute, as quoted a!) 
reads “become a member of.” 


California. 


The Supreme Court of California in July, 1919, upheld the ya! 
and sufficiency of the statute defining and ianetaihing penalties fo 
the offense of criminal syndicalism and sabotage in the case [x ): 
McDermott (i183 Pac. 437). 
California the conviction of J. P. Malley for violation of the crimin: 
syndicalism act was affirmed the next year (People v. Malley (October 
1920), 194 Pac. 48). In each case the defendant was charged wit 


me “circulated and publicly displayed certain books, papers. 


amphiets, documents, and other printed and written matter. in 
18 possession and custody, and under his control, containing «1\ 
carrying written advocacy, teaching, and advising of criminal <\1- 
dicalism.’’ The court held that if an indictment is in the 
language as that of the statute it is to be understood in th: 


sense as the statute; that the legislature may repress anytiiing 


deemed hurtful to the general good, subjeet only to constitutional 
lumitations; and that it was “‘‘unlawful’ acts of force and ‘unlaw(\ 
methods of terrorism that the legislature struck at, not acts wi 
were permissible and within the law.” 

Later, Charles Lesse was convicted of criminal syndicalism. || 
appealed upon the grounds that a book relating to the doctrine- 
the industrial Workers of the World was admitted as evidence 11( 
that the jurors, who admitted that they entertained unfayor!)| 
opinions of the Industrial Workers of the World, could not give 
a fair and impartial trial. The District Court of Appeals of ( 
fornia affirmed the judgment of the trial court (People v. Lesse (Apri! 
1921), 199 Pac. 46). holding that there was no error in admitting in 
evidence a publication made under the authority of the Indusi::' 
Workers of the World organization. With reference to the jury |! 
was held that the defendant was ‘‘of course entitled to a jury (iia! 
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vould try him fairly and impartially upon the facts of the case, bul 
he was not entitled to H jury who would excuse or condone unlawful 
acts of violence by him, hecause forsooth, he might make the pre- 
tense of believing or might in fact believe that they were right.”’ 

Two eases arising under the statute were decided by the supreme 
court of the State in November, 1921. In the case of People v 
Steelik (203 Pac. 78) the defendant was convicted because of his 
membership in the Industrial Workers of the World. With refe: 
ence to that organization the court said that there was ‘‘overwhelm- 
ing evidence in the case at bar to justify a conclusion by the jury 
that the 1. W. W. is an organization as clearly denounced by the 
statute as unlawful as though it was mentioned by name.” The 
constitutionality of the statute was attacked by the defendant. In 
deciding the case the court cited and followed several cases. The 
ps syndicalism act was summarized ‘‘as an act to punish the 
advocacy of crime or wrong, engaging in conspiracies to commit 
crime or unlawful acts, or the commission of crime or unlawful acts, 
asa means of changing industrial or political control.”’ The court said 
| that it was ‘‘proper to seek desired changes in political and industria! 
control; but, when criminal or unlawful means are used to effect 
political control, the means is punishable under the act defining and 
; prohibiting criminal syndicalism as well as under the act defining 
‘the crime.” The right of free speech it was held, ‘‘was guaranteed 
sto prevent legislation which would, by censorship, injunction, or 
other method prevent the free publication by any citizen of anything 
"Me | that he deemed it was necessary to say or publish. The right of free 
7 speech does not include the right to advocate the * * * criminal! 
Sdestruction of property. * * * The statute does not prevent 
the publication, it punishes the publisher, and declares punishable 
the character of the publication denounced by the act as illegal.’’ 
The record was held to justify the defendant’s conviction of the 

offense of criminal syndicalism. 
In the second case, that of People v. Taylor (203 Pac. 85), the 
nq (ge defendant was a member and an authorized organizer of the Com- 
»munist Labor Party. He was convicted under two counts. The 
} district court of appeals affirmed the action on one of the counts, but 
reversed the judgment on the other. Taylor petitioned for a transfer 
s of the case to the supreme court, contending that the indictment was 








no 
al (ad, on grounds of insufficiency. The judgment of the court of | 
. p appeals was affirmed. The court held that the acts alleged to | 
7 constitute criminal syndicalism should be specified in the indictment, 
) but failure to do so would not be grounds Mr holding the indictment ) 
» bad where the defendant was fully advised by the indictment that / 
) te was charged with belonging to an illegal organization and by the | 
d district attorney that the organization was the Communist Labor 
\ Party, in which his membership was admitted. The appellate court 
in this case could not reverse the judgment of conviction as there | 
|. 9B Was no miscarriage of justice resulting from failure to specify the 
| ) organization in the indictment. The court said that it was ‘well 
. to remember in this type of case that, while the defendants may be 
| charged with an attempt to destroy this Government, they are 
) wae ne fer 


* State v. Hennessey, 195 Pac. 211; State v. Fox, 127 Pac. 111; Ex parte McDermott, 183 Pac. 437; People 
r. Most, 64 N. E. 175. 
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entitled to its protection until convicted of crime as any other ci} ize) Whe 
or individual, and one of these fundamental rights is that when jh, nera 
are charged with crime they should know the particular crime (\\.\ healt 
are charged with.”’ The fourth count in the indictment was {).;);. nc 

under the fifth subdivision of section 2 of the act, which deals \j;) 
the commission, by personal act or conduct, of any of the t) ing 


prohibited by the statute. It was not shown that the defer, An 
committed any unlawful acts of force or violence but merely 3 (\\o. +i 





hey 









cated them. Because of lack of evidence to warrant conviction oy poste 
that charge the judgment on that count was reversed. loyalt 
J. G. Weiler was a codefendant with Taylor in the foregoing <ity,- declar 
tion but was tried separately, with practically the same re<uits memb 
(People v. Weiler, 204 Pac. 410). The constitutionality of the |x) and w 
was challenged as penalizing certain acts if done for a certain yy. Goverl 
pose, but not if done for other purposes. The court ruled savings and 1 
such a contention, saying that it signified no more than that certyiy supreli 
things could have been penalized that were not. The act was also on the 
said to be void for indefiniteness, but it was held that the terms iso charge 
had received ample judicial construction and their meanine was 9 5. W- 
well understood. The conviction on the count of organizing coi; BR coveres 
munist labor groups was sustained. The other counts specifie! yo KE larly, 
particular circumstance, and were held insufficient. of flags 
onistic 
Nevada. man (1 
i ae uy . © broad | 
The statute of Nevada relating to criminal syndicalism was held J session 
not objectionable as class legislation denying equal protection « ‘le JR espous 
law, in the case, Application of Moriarity (191 Pac. 360), in Auvusi, KE our for 
1920. The court declared the test to be “whether all persons simi- JR proper 


larly situated are affected alike in respect to the privileges con! 

and the liabilities imposed.’ It was held that the statute did © no! 

aim at any class, nor does it deny to any person equal protection of & 

the law, but it is expressly intended to reach ‘any person,’ regal Be ‘The 


less of the class to which he belongs who commits any of the acts J entitlec 
designated.” force, - 
New Mexico. industi 

| » punish: 

One of the latest cases in the reports is the case of State v. Diamond, J and for 


(202 Pac. 988), November, 1921. This case was based on a staiu'e JF) amend 








of New Mexico which did not relate to criminal syndicalism or saloi- FF the cal 
age, but which declared unlawful an act the purpose of which is the J Cha 
destruction of organized government.’ Jack Diamond was convict: JR) amends 
under the statute, for soliciting members for the Industrial Workers when t 
of the World. Upon appeal from the conviction, the supreme cou" ance, Wi 
of the State held the law unconstitutional. The court held that the or adv 
right of free speech was violated by the statute, as no distinction was thing ¢ 
made in the law ‘‘ between the man who advocates a change in ile prosect 
form of our Government by constitutional means, * * * and the with in 
man who advocates the overthrow of our Government by armed !«-\0- in the ; 
lution or other form of force or violence.”’” With reference to the want teach, ¢ 
ol certainty, the court said: ahh 
— Be 65th Ge 
®» New Mexico, Laws of 1919, ch. 140. * an 3 2 
\ Idem, | 
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Where the statute uses words of no determinative meaning, or the language is so 

neral and ‘adefinite as to embrace not only acts commonly recognized as repre- 
hensible, but also others which it is unreasonable to presume were intended to be 
made criminal, it will be declared void for uncertainty. 


City Ordinances. 


An ordinance of Kansas City, Mo.,’° declared that ‘any person who 

* * aids or abets any porn in the circulation of any writing, 
posters, OF circulars of any kind, intended to promote sedition, dis- 
loyalty to the Government, or sabotage or incendiarism, is hereby 
declared to be a vagrant.” Philip Taft was charged with idleness, 
membership in an organization opposed to the prosecution of the war, 
and with circulation of literature, etc., intended to hinder the 
Government in the exercise of its war powers. He was convicted 
and imprisoned, and sued out a writ of habeas corpus in the 
supreme court of the State to test the legality of his imprisonment, 
on the ground of the ordinance being unconstitutional. He was dis- 
charged, the court holding (Ex parte Taft (November, 1920), 225 
S. W. 457) that the part of the ordinance relating to sedition, etc., 
covered “‘matters of Federal rather than State cognizance.’ Simi- 
larly, an ordinance of the city of Los Angeles relative to the display 
of flags, ete., of organizations espousing principles or theories antag- 
onistic to the Constitution was held unconstitutional (Ex parte Hart- 
man (March, 1920), 188 Pac. 548) because the language was ‘so 
broad and comprehensive as to render criminal the display or pos- 
session of a flag or emblem of a peaceful organization or society which 
espoused or advocated amendment of the Federal Constitution or of 
our form of Government, National or State, in respects admittedly 
proper from a legal point of view.’’ 


United States. 


The Senate of the United States on May 6, 1918, passed a bill 
entitled ‘‘ A bill to declare unlawful associations proposing by physical 
force, violence, or injury to bring about any governmental, social, 
industrial, or economic change in the United States, and prescribing 
punishment for persons engaged in the activities of such associations, 
and for other purposes.’’ "' ‘The bill was reported to the House with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 758), and was referred to 
the calendar,” but never acted upon. 

Chapter 75 of the Acts of the Sixty-fifth Congress, second session," 
amended the espionage act,’ Title I, section 3, and added: ‘“‘ Whoever, 
when the United States is at war * * * shall willfully by utter- 
ance, writing, printing, publication, or language spoken, urge, incite, 
or advocate any curtailment of production in this country of any 
thing or things, product or products, necessary or essential to the 
prosecution of the war in which the United States may be engaged, 
with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United States 
in the prosecution of the war, and whoever shall willfully advocate, 
teach, defend, or suggest the doing of any of the acts or things in this 








Ordinance No, 33205. 

.. 65th Cong., 2d sess., Senate bill 4471, Cong. Record, vol. 56, pt. 6, p. 6091. 
Mar 6 Record, vol. 56, pt. 9, p. 9238. 
~ U. 8. Stats. at Large, vol. 40, R- 553, approved May 16, 1918, 

Idem, p. 217, approved June 15, 1917 
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section enumerated * * * shall be punished by a fine o{ y; 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 years 9; 
both.” The espionage act was repealed by the resolution termin,y tine 
war measures.'* At the same session Congress enacted “That when 
the United States is at war, whoever, * * * shall willfully injyy 
or destroy, or shall attempt to injure or destroy, any war materia) 
war premises, or war utilities, as herein defined, shall, wpon cony + \o) 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more ¢h,,» 
30 years, or both.” ” 

eral immigration statutes have been passed by Congress wit})\y 
the past few years with reference to aliens who advocate ceriyiy 
radical doctrines.” Many judgments have been rendered and ¢)y- 
vietions sustained under the above statutes. The decisions |)\;j:- 
cate that proof of membership in the Industrial Workers o/ {hp 
World or the Communist Party is sufficient to sustain an order {0 the 
deportation of aliens under the laws last noted,'* while proof of active 
membership in the Industrial Workers of the World was held to 
sustain convictions under the espionage act." 


_o 
——— 


Injunctions in the Building Trades. 
bs tage conditions affecting labor, contractors, material men. ani 





indeed every factor entering into the building industry |\:\¢ 

‘received a large amount of attention in recent months. | hie 
conviction and sentence of contractors and material men for 1)\.\)- 
taining and enforcing unlawful agreements has been given wide })\\)) 
licity, while the methods of labor unions have likewise been the ~<1:)- 
ject of much comment and criticism. 

An outstanding event in the ess of the efforts to arriv: 
solution of the difficulties surrounding the whole subject is the pro- 
mulgation of a consent decree on February 28, 1922, enjoining tlc 
officers and members of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ | 1 \er- 
national Union of America from the continuance of certain practices 
which have been the subject of consideration and investigation ¢«\«'- 
ing & period of several months. At a conference held February ?! in 
the office of the Attorney General of the United States between re)re- 
sentatives of the United States Department of Justice and officers «ni 
counsel of the International Association of Bricklayers, Masons, .nd 
Plasterers, the results of these investigations were brought toget |v. 
and a decree covering the points involved was agreed upon. lhe 
matter was # proceeding in equity in the Distriet Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York, in which the Unite 
States was petitioner and the union named, its officers and mem)’: 
were def ts. Inits report of this conference the Department 0! 
Justice points out that it had been engaged through the United Stairs 





™® Idem, vol. 41, p. 1359, approved Mar. 3, 1921. 
% Idem, vol. 40, Se. eumenved Apr. 20, 1918. | 
idem , P. 889, Feb. 5, 1917, over President’s-veto; vol. 40, p. 1012, approved Oct. |), |! 


’ 
vol. 1920, and p. 1008, oved June 5, 1920. 
as tt pd appeared | D Eahae v. Uhl, 266 Fed 34; United States ex rel. Rakics ». Uhl, 266 F: 
— v. Wallis, 268 Fed, 413; Ex parte. Bernat, 255 Fed. 429; Skeffington v. Katzeff et 
% Haywood et al. ». United States, 268 Fed. 795; E. Anderson et al. v; United States, 269 Fed. (| 
w. Asterson et al. v. United States, 273 Fed. 20. 
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attorney for the Southern District of New York and his staff of special 
assistants, together with other agencies of the Department of 
Justice, im an extensive investigation of the building trades and 
housing situation, resulting ‘‘in the recent indictment and conviction 
of large numbers of manufacturers and dealers in building materials, 
many of whom have paid large fines and some of whom are now 
serving sentences in jail.’’ . 

rola the agreement for the issuance of a decree, the Attorney 
General, H. M. Daugherty, and William Hayward, United States 
attorney for the Southern District of New York acting for the United 
States, and the officers, national and local, of the union, on February 
97 signed a statement that they had read the petition and decree in 
the case, understood the contents thereof, and consented to its being 

’ 4 7 . 
filed and entered in the Federal court. In pursuance of this agree- 
ment, on February 28, Mr. Learned Hand, United States district 
judge, signed a decree perpetually enjoining and restraining, directly 
and indirectly, the officers named, individually and in their official 
capacity, as well as all members of the international and local unions, 
“their and each of their agents, servants, attorneys, confederates, and 
all persons acting in aid of or in conjunction with them, or any of 
them, under their authority, suggestion, or direction;”’ also “ all per- 
sons who though not now members, do become members of the said 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ international Union of America,”’ 
from carrying into effect in the manner described in the petition the 
restraints of trade and commerce in building materials or other like 
articles as set forth in the petition. The injunction also extends to 
any ye or implied agreements, rules, contracts, etc., amongst 
themselves or with others, “like those hereby adjudged illegal or 
enjoined.” 

rhe injunction covers seven heads and perpetually restrains directly 
and indirectly from: 

(a) Entering into, making, adopting, or enforcing any contracts, understandings, 
agreements, rules, regulations, provisions or resolutions which in anywise, directly or 
indirectly prescribe, determine, limit or curtail the productive capacity of any defend- 
ant member within any giventime. This decree recognizes the pancels that labor is 
not a commodity, and that different human beings are capable of different productive 
capacities within the same time, and nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
preventing the defendants from regulating the hours of labor or the conditions of labor 
as to wages, health, sanitation, safety, or advancement of the defendant members, 
save and except that each individual defendant is to be entirely at liberty to render 
such services in kind, quality or quantity as he may be capable of performing within 
the hours of labor that may be determined upon, or under the conditions as to wages, 
health, sanitation and the like that may be prescribed. 

(6) Entering into, making, adopting or enforcing any contracts, understandings, 
agreements, rules, agwiations,, provisions, or resolutions of any kind or character of a 
mutually exclusive character, i. e., whereunder any trade or employers’ or contractors’ 
society or association agree that its members engage the services exclusively of the 
defendant members, and where the defendant members in turn agree that they will 
confine their services exclusively to the members of such trade or employers’ or con- 


| tractors’ society or association. 


(c) Entering into, making, adopting or enforcing any contracts, understandings, 
agreements, rules, regulations, provisions, or resolutions of any kind or character which 
restrain, prohibit, hinder, or otherwise prevent any of its members from engaging their 
services to any employer by reason of the fact that such employer is utilizing stone, 
brick orany other building material which has been dressed or finished or purchased at 
the source of its production, or at any other point or place, that is to say, that isin so far 
as the services of the defendant members are concerned, the employer shall be at liberty 
to utilize any building materials wherever the same may have heen dressed, cut, 
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carved, finished, manufactured, produced or purchased from whatever source ¢\,.; 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed to apply to materials prody..,) ., 
manufactured by convict labor. 

(@) Entering into, making, adopting or enforcing any contracts, undersia) 
agreements, rules, regulations, provisions, or resolutions of any kind or chara 
muily Wise restraining, hindering, prohibiting,or otherwise preventing any of its 1), 
from engaging their respective services to any individual, firm, copartnership 

tion engaged in the various industries mentioned by reason of the fact t}).; 
individual, firm, copartnership or corporation is not a member of any trade or ¢) 
ers’ or contfactors’ society, association or organization. 

(e) Entering into, making, adopting or enforcing any contracts, understs 
agreements, rules, regulations, provisions or resolutions of any kind or cha: 
respecting the services of the defendant members, which in anywise accords or gy); 
a preference respecting such services to any individual, firm, copartnership or ¢:y. 
poration by virtue of the fact that such individual, firm, copartnership or ¢; 
tion is a member of or belongs to any trade, employers’ or contractors’ . 
association, or organization. 

(f) Entering into, making, adopting or enforcing any contracts, understa: 
agreements, rules, regulations, provisions or resolutions whereby or wherewii\«y }\) 
defendant members or any portion of them agree or are obliged to confine their ri ~) 40. 
tive services exclusively to any group of individuals who constitute or helo: 
trade or employers’ or contractors’ society, association or organization. 

(g) Entering into, making, adopting or enforcing any contracts, understa: 
agreements, rules, regulations, provisions, or resolutions of any kind or chia 
whereby and whereunder the defendant members are restrained, prohibited, |i 
or othe wise prevented from engaging their services upon any structure, or |)\1: 
in order.to aid or assist or enforce the collection of a debt, or an alleged inde! 
due from the owner, architect or builder to any individual, firm, copartners)i) or 
co tion, or any other third person, save and except that nothing herein conta) ye 
shall be deemed as restraining or enjoining the defendant members from rejusiiy i 
continue their services for or in behalf of any person, firm or corporation, whi: 
or which is alleged to have defaulted in the payment to the defendant mem!) 
services rendered by them. 


Copies of this decree are to be printed and published, each Joa! 
union to be furnished with three copies thereof, the decree to be 
read at open meeting among all | unions at their next regular 
meetings, and a copy to be printed and appended to the constiti:! 
and by-laws of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Union 21) 
all constitutions hereafter adopted, printed or promulgated. [\\- 
cepted from the operation of the decree are three local unions of 
New York, Nos. 4, 34 and 37 together with their members, }.1h 
present and future. 

In connection with this decree attention may be called {0 «0 
Se om on the subject of jurisdiction, noted in this issue o! ‘lie 

ONTHLY Lasor Review under the heading “Labor Agreemeii's, 
Awards and Decisions,” in which the Associated General Contra: tv's 
of America and other agencies, acting with the American Federation 
of Labor, formulate a method of securing the observance of |\ 
determinations of National Board of Jurisdictional Awards. he 
terms of this agreement apparently were arrived at a few days before 
the issue of the consent decree above described, and the question 
naturally arises as to the effect of the provision of the agreement 
that employers shall decline to employ persons or members of org.ini- 
zations who refuse to abide by the t utadictional findings of the board. 

In connection with this matter of jurisdiction, mention may !e 
made of an injunction granted by the United States District Cour 
for the Northern District of Ohio (Central Metal Products Corpors- 
tion v. O’Brien), involving a situation which was most potent !0 
leading to the agreement promulgated by the General Contractor” 
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and the American Federation of Labor, but which is only indirectly 
referred to in the consent decree reproduced above. In this case the 
Central Metal Products Corporation had agreed to furnish a large 
amount of metal doors, metal sash, metal frames and casings for the 
Cleveland (Ohio) City Hospital. The manufacturer was to install, and 
in carrying out its contract employed members of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners to do the work. The Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers complained that the installation of material of 
this description belonged to them, and entered into a controversy on 
the subjeet, demanding that the city of Cleveland breach its contract 
with the Metal Products Co. on account of its refusal to discharge 
the carpenters and let the metal workers have the job. Threatened 
strikes, and finally actual strikes, led to the city ordering the plain- 
tiff company to cease work, and it and its workmen were finally 
driven off by the police under threats of arrest. Action was thereupon 
brought to restrain the sheet metal workers and the officers of the 
city from interfering with the performance of the contract and 
attempting the destruction of the business reputation of the company. 
The court found that there was a conspiracy between the union and 
the city, injurious to the plaintiff and entitling it to an injunction. 
The union officers had attempted to induce the city to break its 
contract by persuasion and coercion, in violation of the law. The 
Clayton Aet could not be appealed to, since the dispute was not a 
labor dispute within the terms of that act, the persons active in the 
matter not being employees, former employees or persons seeking 
employment. The sympathetic strikes and secondary boycotts 
indulged in were likewise illegal. 

A case bearing directly upon the subject matter of the consent de- 
cree was decided recently in the United States District Court for the 
District of Missouri (Shea & Donnelly Co. v. Lammert), the plaintiff 
company quarrying and selling cut stone at Bedford, Ind., for use 
in etiomaiaates. It was a nonunion concern, and the Journeymen 
Stone Cutting Association and Building Trades Council of St. Louis 
instituted a boycott against its products, having an agreement be- 
tween themselves not to use material worked by nonunion men; 
also agreeing that employment on the one hand and service on the 
other should be restricted to members of the respective associations 
and unions. The. constitution of the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Union provided that “no member of this association shall carve, 
pick, or set any material cut by men who have been working in oppo- 
sition to this association.’’ A “white list’? was issued, naming the 
cut stone companies accepting the arrangements provided by the 
union; while the building trades council announced its purpose of 
taking“ action to assist the stonecutters’ union in keeping nonunion 
stone out of this locality.”” The court found the action indicated to 
be violative of the legal rights of the plaintiff company and issued an 
injunction restraining the defendants from interfering with the sale, 
delivery and use of the stone produced by it. Threats of boycotts 
or other coercive measures were likewise enjoined. The “white 
list” was said to be of the same nature and effect as the black list, 
it being a threat to carry out a boycott. 

The seventh point of the decree is illustrated in a case before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York, decided in 
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March, 1921 (Brescia Construction Co. v. Stonemasons’ Contrac).’ 
Association). In this case Brescia contracted to do the stone and 
mason work on the foundations of a building project, but was \1).\\\, 
to continue work after he had begun it by reason of the interfe..),. 
of a local employers’ association of which he had formerly be) , 
member, but from which he had been expelled on account of » | 
pute with regard to the subject of dues. Brescia sued for dai). 
and an injunction against both the employers’ and employees’ ).., 
ciations, and was answered by the defendants by the submissi:) ;, 
court of the agreement between them that the workmen woul: ): 
work on jobs for contractors not in good standing with the emp|. 
association. The trial term of the court accepted this as a gow! «\o- 
fense, but the Appellate Division reversed this judgment and ¢rs1)\«! 
an injunction. Tt was pointed out that whether or not Brescis 
justly expelled from the employers’ association, it was unjust »)\ 
oppressive to him to seek to enforce by arbitrary measures the « 
tion of a debt claimed to be due, without a determination in ic 
form of the legal rights of the parties such as the courts would a//ori. 
The tendency toward the establishment of a monopoly was «\s) 
oye out as a reason for granting the injunction desired. [1 111 
added that if this point is well taken it obviously stands ,s 4) 
obstruction to the enforcement of the agreement proposed |) 
jurisdictional board of the American Federation of Labor jivie 
above, by which employers are to refuse employment to wor) inen 
who do not accept the conclusions of the jurisdictional board. /\e 
roy “open, or suspension of recaicitrant organizations is usually said 
to lie within the power of a center or peewee organization, this | 
a part of the internal discipline of the body; but when actio: 
the nature of boycotts and blacklists is involved and third p» 
are affected or called upon to participate, a careful scrutiny 0! | 
effects of such arrangement on the rig ts of others is permitted 
the principles of law and equity appty. 

Related to the same general subject as the foregoing, but arising 
out of a different pened“ was a case before the Superior Cour’ 
Cook County, Il. (Carpenters’ Union v. Citizens’ Committee to !"1- 
force the Landis Award), in which the union sought an injunc' on 
to prevent interference by the committee named. The Landis aw: 
for the enforcement of which the citizens’ committee was organ) /«(. 
was an arbitration voluntarily submitted to by certain branches 0! 
the building trades and contractors, etc., of Chicago, in which rites 
were fixed, as well as a number of the conditions of employment. 
The carpenters’ union had made no submission in connection \\\\\ 
this award and was therefore not subject to it. The citizens’ cv1- 
mittee was a group of bankers, lawyers, merchants, etc., in no bus'- 
ness relations with the carpenters’ union, and not themselves dire:'- 
ly engaged in building operations. They had, however, organize: 
or the purpose of influencing contractors and others who emplo\ 
the carpenters, the object being to induce such contractors to reise 
to employ carpenters except upon the terms and conditions of (\« 
Landis agreement, or conditions dictated by the committee analov:\ 
thereto. The methods alleged were the refusal of credit and the \~ 
of other coercion, the end in view being the establishment of the ~:- 
called “open shop” or “American plan.’”’ It was further charge: 
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that the committee was raising $5,000,000 as a fund to be used in 
carrying out its purpose, which was claimed to be a conspiracy, and 
therefore unlawful and entitling the petitioners to an injunction. 

The citizens’ committee claimed that the union had an adequate 
remedy at law and was therefore not entitled to relief in equity, and 
demurred accordingly. The court overruled this demurrer, where- 
upon the committee admitted that the carpenters were not parties to 
the Landis award, but alleged that the committee was acting solely 
for the public benefit, charging further that the carpenters had had 
an agreement with the contractors which they had broken. They 
also alleged that the carpenters were 100 per cent organized, thus 
constituting an unlawful monopoly; further, that they did not come 
into court “with clean hands,” having broken contracts and engaged 
in slugging, sabotage, and extortion. It was claimed also that the 
by-laws of the union forbidding the use of nonunion material and 
working with nonunion men were against public policy and void. 

The court discussed the relative rights of the parties, upholding 
freedom of contract and the lack of power to control individual 
actions by tests of membership or nonmembership in any organiza- 
tion. An award under an arbitration is nothing more than a private 
contract between the parties to the submission and has no binding 
effect in law upon any one not in privity with them. The citizens’ 
committee might properly recommend the Landis award and aid 
parties willing to receive their assistance with regard to its accept- 
ance; ‘but they have not the right to do any illegal act which seeks 
to compel another, against his will and to his injury, to adopt the 
Landis award.” Labor organizations are likewise lawful, cschudion 
combinations to seek increase of wages. 

It was then pointed out that the erection of buildings was either 
rendered costly by the agreement of such controlling organizations 
as were involved in the situation in case the parties agreed by con- 
ceding each other’s demands, or that the erection was entirely 
stopped in case of disagreement and the cessation of work. In either 
case the result is a burden to the paying public, who is the ultimate 
consumer in the building industry. ‘In other words, in these indus- 
trial disputes both sides being well organized, the loss in economic 
wealth by strikes and lockouts if they disagree, and by too high 
prices if they agree, is borne by the great unorganized mass of the 
people.”’ 

These observations were submitted in reference to the contentions 
of the union that the defendant committee was nothing more than 
“malicious intermeddlers, with no interest in the question,’ while 
the defendants claimed that they are endeavoring to protect the 
interests of the public. ‘‘Of course, it is conceded that no self- 
appointed committee has, in a-strictly legal sense, the right to repre- 
sent the public or the people. This must be done by their duly 
selected officia .’ The sending of so-called investigators to buildings 
where union carpentérs were employed, trying to induce employers 
to put up signs saying “This building is being erected oa: the 
Landis awd,” distributing cards and stickers and recommending to 
employers the fixing of rates to correspond to the Landis award, are 
“in the circumstances attending them and the. physical presence of 
these investigators an interference and annoyance, without justifiable 
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cause,’ and any resultant, damage would be actionable. It is {iy 
to picketing, and the rule relative thereto would apply. © (),o4 
intentions under such circumstances where damage results j. ),. 
defense.’ 

While this findig was favorable to the contention of the w)\,,) 
and would apparently under other circumstances have sustaine:| {};, 
issue of a decree in the complainants’ favor, it was in evidence (}\,; 
members of the union had attacked and severely wounded nonii)\\,; 

ters who were working under the terms of the Landis aw)\ 
thus violating the rule of equity that “he who comes into e)\\, 
must come with clean hands.” Therefore, ‘even though the vin. 
plainant may have a legal cause of action against the defenday;s. 
courts of equity, being courts of conscience, would never interfere «, 
behalf of a complainant whose own conduct in connection wit!) {| 
same difficulty or transaction had been unconscientious or wn )1:.). 
or marked by want of good faith, or had violated any principics o/ 
equity and righteous dealing, which the court has as its purpose t\\e 
jurisdiction to sustain.’ e motion for a preliminary injunction 
was therefore denied. 





Injunctions Against Employers Breaching Contract, New York. 


BRIEF account of the legal effect of collective agreements \\ as 
A iven in the Monruty Lasor Review for February, \\.! 
pp. 168-171). As there indicated, the legal status of such) 
contracts is not well defined, but the matter would seem to be reac|i- 
ing adjustment, the list of cases being enlarged under an appareni|\ 
growing readiness of the parties to such agreements to ask for 2d juiii- 
cations under them from the courts. One of the most recent ¢:<es 
of this nature has attracted wide attention by reason of the fact ila‘ 
it is an attempt by employees to secure from employers an observ ance 
of an agreement through proceedings in equity instead of by thie use 
of strikes or other forms of protest. In the case in hand (Schlesinver 
v. Quinto, Sup. Ct. of N. Y., 192 N. Y. Supp. 564), the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and a subordinate organizativn, 
the Joint Board of Cloak Makers’ Union of the City of New York, 
sought to prevent the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association from breaking a contract or collective agreement into 
which they had entered in May, 1919. The ement was to be 
effective for three years, or until June 1, 1922. In November, |‘), 
the manufacturers’ association instituted piecework and a 48-hour 
week, though the agreement provided for time-work and a 44-hour 
week. 

The papers submitted by the two parties made directly conflicting 
statements, and introduced much matter that was entirely aside from 
the subject in hand. Claims of a prior breaking of the contract by 
the employees were held by the court not to be valid in view of the 
continuing conduct and since the situation as it existed receivod 
further ratification on June 3, 1921. There was no question in regar'! 
to the action of the em ’ association adopting the met)iis 

as to piecework and hours of labor, contravening the ter: 
of the collective agreement. ‘Thus out of the mass of affidavits 
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ae ibmitted by both sides, with denials and some conflict of facts, there 
ne vives Clearly a preponderance of evidence in favor of plaintiff 
" stablishing its right to the extraordinary relief sought.” 

The appetites by the employees’ union was said to be novel “ in 
oe he respect that for the first time an employees’ organization is seeking 
ae » restrain their employers’ organization from violating a contractual 
28 bligation.” Well-established rinciples of law were applicable, how- 
oo ver, and it was found that action by the association bound its mem- 
: d, ers to repudiate a legal obligation, such act constituting a con- 
ae piracy under the doctrine laid down in the case, Hitchman Coal & 
res ‘oke Co. v. Mitchell (245 U. S. 229, 257, 38 Sup. Ct. 65). An injune- 
ion therefore issued restraining the association, its officers, attorneys, 
* embers, ete., from combining and conspiring in any way to instigate 
pr advise the members of the organization to cease performing or to 
iolate the provisions contained in the collective agreement ‘entered 
to between the parties in 1919 and 1921. 

Wide publicity has been given to this case, both because of the 
itrinsie interest and on account of the presumed novelty. How- 
pver, it is not accurate to say, as the judge in this case said, that this 
s “the first time’ that employees have sought by equity to reap the 
benefits of a collective agreement, as several of the cases cited in the 
fonTHLY LABOR REVIEW above referred to are of that nature. (See 
iso Clark’s Law of the Employment of Labor, pp. 235-240.) 
Attention may also be called to the case on page 208, Carpenters’ 
inion v. Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the Landis Award, in which 
» union was seeking protection through the agency of an injunction, 
hough there was here no question of a contract relation. 


























Pennsylvania Court Decisions on Workmen’s Compensation Cases. 


RECENT volume issued by the workmen’s compensation 
bureau of the Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsy]- 
vania treats of Pennsylvania court decisions on workmen’s 
ompensation cases, and is in effect a handbook of the bureau’s pro- 
edure and practice. The volume is the third in the series, but is 
practically a complete presentation of the construction of the law as 
etermined by court decisions, since the cases that appeared in volumes 
l and 2 are digested in the present volume. The text of the law is 
lso given, the rules or practice of procedure and list of forms, a 
eview of five years’ compensation in the State, a discussion of what 
oustitutes employment in interstate commerce, commutation tables 
or determining the present value of $1 per week for various periods, 
bad a nierinaial the developments in the operation of the law. This 
matter, together with lists of referees and courts, goes far toward 
making the book a “complete working guide in iteelf,” which is the 
nnounced purpose of the chairman o the board. 

In the summary of experience the statement is found that “ into 
nore than 320,000 stricken homes, within an average of 19 days after 
he accident, have gone a certificate, signed by the chairman of the 
board, that the injured man’s voluntary agreement with his em- 
ployer has been found properly executed and that compensation will 
be paid under it. In addition to this, in five years over 1,000,000 
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Pennsylvania workmen have experienced either the medical | 
pensation benefits of the law.’’ Satisfaction with this syste, 
to be so general that not an employer in the State would de(, 


old method of adjustment or indicate a desire to go back to i: 7), 
eements at less than the amount fixed by ih. |,, 


care to prevent 
is set forth, but the board retains control of the agreement » 


approval so as to be able to effect adjustments if their nee od 


closed. 
As to the establishment of an exclusive State fund, the op 
expressed that experience should determine the desirability «, 


sirability of such a fund. A competitive fund exists in this Sty; 


which transacts a very considerable amount of the insurance }wusinex 


Emphasis is laid upon the inseparable connection between ¢.1)\0. 
The social results of proper compe i-atioy 

Fon being of special 
importance in a State in which the number of foreign-born work ine, 
makes it necessary to exercise great care lest discontent in {\nejc 


sation and rehabilitation. 
and restoration to employment are emphasize 


the attitude of the injured workman toward industry and the Sit 


-— 





General Orders of Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 


ied Industrial Commission of Wisconsin is charged by thie |avw : 


the State with making general orders prescribing what ~)\:I! }» 
regarded as reasonably safe places of employment and reasons. 
Section 2394-48 of | 


bly safe methods and processes of production. 
statutes requires employers to make the places of employm:) 

to adopt methods and processes “reasonably adequate,” and (0 | 
everything “reasonably necessary’’ to safeguard life and he: 
their employees. In determining what are the reasonable rcv 
tions which employers must adopt, the commission organizes .c\\ 
committees made up of men competent to pass upon the subje 


Quarries. 


J 


E latest orders issued relate to quarries, the subject haviny ben 
committee organized 11) Le- 
cember, 1920. Recommendations of this committee were «rite! 
as tentative orders for discussion at public hearings, following w)i'! 


under consideration with an adviso 


changes were approved and the orders adopted in November. |'!! 
Followi 
January 7, 1922. 
violations are punishable accordingly. 

The orders set forth the general safety precautions to be obs.) «« 


provisions for care of the injured, define the duties and respons!!)!!\\« 
of superintendents, and prescribe the rules to be observed as (0 ' 
spection, equipment, hoisting men, storage and use of explosive 

1é@ COrr 
the conduct 0 


blasting, hoists, —— etc. Besides these precautions, t 
mission prescribes rules to be posted regulatin 


qua en generally, and in particular the use of explosives. | 


pamphlet contains also extracts from the statutes and general le!’ 


of the commission, which are of importance to quarrymen. 
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publication in the official State paper they became ¢!!ectve 
These orders have the force and effect of law. wu 
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Sanitation. 


HE foregoing is an original draft and issue. While the investiga- 

T tion of the subject of quarries was going on, another advisory com- 

mittee was considering the revision of the general orders on sanitation. 

These orders were originally effective February 20, 1913, and the 

esent revision embodies the changes suggested by the experience 

as accumulated durmg the eight years of their operation. The 

matter was before the committee from the autumn of 1919 through 

the winter of 1921, the recommendations being subject to public 

hearings and revisions until a final adoption by the commission on 

July 19, 1921. All the old orders relating to ventilation and exhaust 

cystems were repealed, and a new set adopted. The rules as to 

general sanitation were also extensively changed. The provisions 

relating to toilet rooms have been aflected during the history of the 

order by a new draft of the State building code. In their present 

form the orders are grouped under three heads, Ventilation, Toilet 

rooms, and General sanitation. A minimum of 400 eubic feet of air 

space is to be furnished each employee, and temperature and humidity 

are to be regulated to avoid extremes. Ventilating systems must be 

installed where necessary, including exhaust systems. Requirements 

as to toilets cover the usual provisions as to numbers, location, 

cleanliness, etc. Under general! sanitation it is directed that adequate 

law of gewashing facilities be maintained in establishments where injurious 

ill be gor poisonous materials are handled, where food is prepared, in glue 

factories, foundries, machine shops and like setaidishnaente: The 

supply of drmking water, dressing rooms, cleanliness, first aid pro- 

visions, the use of protective clothing and equipment, and the in- 

stallation of safety valves on equipment carrying pressure are among 

the items covered. An appendix gives a list of the common industrial 
poisons, describing the mode of entrance and effects. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





Civil-Service Employees and Trade-Union Organizations in | rance' 


HE Council of State of France, in a decree of January 17. |) 
decided that groups of civil-service employees may not (1). 
ize into trades-unions. The decree in question was in 

to an appeal of the National Union of Excise Agents against 9 (\«). 
sion of the director of the excise branch of the tax service wit!ih0\\ing 
the list of the personnel of the office for the year 1920. 

The decision states that while the law of 1884 grants legal riy|), 
to trade-unions, the only associations authorized by the law are thow 
whose exclusive purpose is the study and defense of the econo. 
industrial, and commercial interests of their members. ‘|| 


considered to limit the authorization to unions of employer. oy 
workers as representatives of special interests and does not inciude 
civil employees who represent the public interest. Benefitiny 

this latter class does, by regulations governing their work anid pay 
and by the control of Parliament, they are obliged, in accepting this 


employment, to accept certain obligations and to renounce certain 
rights, such as the right to strike, which are incompatible wit|: the 


continuity indispensable to the progress of such serviceand the 1a (ional § 


life. This point was further stressed by Parliament in the !iw o! 
March 12, 1920, which had for its object the extension of the < oj: 
of trade-unions to include the liberal professions but which failed to 
include associations of public employees. 





Activities of Organized German Labor.? 


SA RESULT of the widely reported explosion at a large chieiical 
works at Oppau, which took several hundred lives sone 
months ago, the German labor unions are endeavoring 

stimulate the interest of their members in those sections of the wv 
council law of February 4, 1920, which provide that a representali 
of each works council shall interest himself in and assist in all me 
ures taken toward minimizing accidents in the establishment. Tl 
works councils are urged to avail themselves of their privilege «! «- 
pointing one of their members to participate in the investigat\00 ( 
any factory accident, whether the investigation is conducted !|)\ ‘1 
factory owner or by the official factory inspector. It is believe! 
that with such participation the investigation will be more thoruz! 
and the confidence of the workmen in it greater. 





1 Les fonctionnaires et les Syndicats in Revue mensuelle des questions sociales, ouvriére 


February, 1922, p. 17. 
? Consular report from Berlin, dated Jan. 18, 1922. 
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In a survey of the accomplishments of the German trade-unions in 
1921, the Korrespondenzblatt des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes (the official organ of the Federation of the Social- 
Democratic Trade-Unions) in its issue of January 7, 1922, said: 

The most important work of the unions during the past year was in the socio-political 
field. The question of unemployment and the needs of the unemployed particularly 


occupied the attention of the unions. Thanks to them, the insufficient financial aid 
rven to the unemployed was several times increased and the number of the unem- 
ployed was decreased to an extent which must cause the en\ y of other countries. 
jowever, it must be said that the decrease in unemployment was partly due to 
he depreciation of the German mark, which led to a demand for German merchandise 
and German labor. 

Another matter attacked by the unions was the question of tax reforms. A deter- 
mined attempt has been made to solve this question by means of an expedited and 
increased taxation of those values which have not suffered by the depreciation of 
German money, such as improved and unimproved real estate, and the unions can 
count upon recognition of their effort. 

During the year there were submitted to the preliminary Federal economic council 
jrafts of laws relating to employment exchanges, the settlement of labor disputes, 
the hours of labor, and regulation of wages. At the present time there is pending 
Jegislation covering the projected labor court and governing home labor. 


German labor is much encouraged by the reference vo the eight- 
hour law made by the minister of labor, in which he emphatically 
stated that his party had no reason to withdraw from the stand it 
had taken championing the eight-hour law. The vigorous stand 
taken by the minister is especially reassuring to the mine workers, 
who recently. have been urged by the operators to agree to longer 
hours. ' 
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Effect of Strikes and Other Causes on Output in Bituminous (,| 
Mines. 


ap February 25 and March 11, 1922, reports on the productioy 

















of coal, issued by the United States Geological Survey, contyiy 
statistics showing the reduced production of bituminous ¢,) 
due to strikes and other causes. The following table shows t\¢ ).:. 


centages of lost output due to each specified cause: 


PER CENT OF FULL-TIME OUTPUT AT BITUMINOUS COAL MINES PROD! 


a bell STATES AND PER CENT OF OUTPUT LOST DUE TO EACH sPrcirii) eGoverD! 
. offered t 
x ——————————— =— — ——= —= === 





two wee 
pene 
cost of 

When t! 


Per cent of full-time output— 





Lost, because of— 























Period and year. | @ was reje 
Pro- | Trans- ot 
duced. _ eaber ,—e = Other IS 
tion short- | Strikes. isa- ; ‘ ike ¢ 
condi- | age. bility, | Market. | cause pIrIKe & 
| tions. | their em 
| —_$_-—|_ ——— | x s Accor 
Weak exe | | miners | 
eek ending— * 
Jan, 22........... 53.2 2.4 12.9] () 3.2 37.1 1.2 cent, the 
BUDD. onncin+5- 47.4 2.4 12.1) (3) 3.2 43.4 her of | 
Mest ac.cstss 45.4 2.0 11.5 (2) 3.1 46.9 l ‘ : 
Feb. 12. 43.6 eS Ry =) ee ee ee 49.7 9 period a 
Feb. 19. .- 41.1 1.4 11.8 (3) 2.8 52.3 _f " Tl | 
Feb. 26.. 42.8 1.5 12.2 (7) | 2.9 | 49.7 .f _ ane « 
cone about Of 
Wow ending— | about 7: 
OS Se 48.8 6 .8 0.4 2.2 46.8 t . — 
SE abodds ai 53.5 1.5 1.2 41 2.8} . 40.3 averager 
LS are 54.0 1.3 .8 2 | 2.7 | 40.7 fore abo 
| er 57.4 1.3 1.0 8 | 2.8 | 36.4 42.6 ak 
Feb. 18.......... 57.1 | 1.1 1.0 3 | 3.0 | 37.3 42.9 The r 
 * Je 57.6 1.3 | 1.1 3 3.4 | 36.1 y 12.4 ry reas¢ 
1 Includes also per cent of output lost through strikes. ; 000,00 
Included in figure for labor shortage. oss of f; 
3 Figures subject to revision. 
und the 
. . ——_ 500,( 
It is evident from the above table that only about half the {ul: # 900,00) 
time output was actually produced in any of the periods for wii’ 
data are given. In all but one instance the 1922 output was near’ 
to full-time output than that of the corresponding period 11 |‘! 
The figures for 1922 show a continuous increase in proportion o! [ull HE 
time output, reaching nearly three-fifths of the full-time out)! i 
the last three weeks of February, as compared with only a litt!« ove! + 
two-fifths of the full-time output in the corresponding weeks in |''-!. Bij... . trik 
The lost output was, in both 1921 and 1922, due largely to lich 0! Bi, dle 
market; labor shortage and strikes combined accounting for less (114 
3 per cent in 1921 and between 1 and 2 per cent in 1922. | Karrespon 
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Coal Miners’ Stnke in Czechoslovakia. 


HE American consul at Prague reports that a strike of coal 
miners in Czechoslovakia commenced on February 3, 1922. 

The strike was precipitated by the mimers in the Falknov 
district, and on February 7 there were approximately 150,000 miners 
on strike, not only in coal mines but in mineral and salt mines as well. 

r The strike had-its origin in an attempt of the mine owners to reduce 

‘ Coal Hi oces. Due to the appreciation of the Czechoslovakian crown 
within the last three months and the simultaneous depreciation of 
the German mark the coal-mine operators have been unable to sell 

uction f@hignite toGermany. Many factories in the German States of Saxony 
ontain and Bavaria had to shut down owing to the high cost of Czecho- 

5 coal, Hislovakian coal. Because of this fact the operators notified the miners 

e per: fimthat a reduction of wages would be necessary since the mines were 
being operated at a loss. 

2 It is stated that, in order to avoid the threatened strike, the 
clriep (eGovernment, through the minister of public works, intervened and 
offered toindemnify the operators for their losses during the following 
two weeks if the operation of the mines should result in a loss and 
pending a decision of a commission which is to ascertain whether the 
cost of evi has declined sufficiently to justify a reduction of wages. 
When this offer was presented by the Government to the miners it 
vas rejected. : 
It is reported that owing to the shortage of coal caused by the 
oul strike a number of factories have shut down and laid off indefinitely 
ytheir employees. 

According to the local press, while the number of bituminous 
miners in 1921 exceeded the number employed in 1913 by 22.5 per 
ent, the productiom was 18 per cent less in the later year: The num- 
ber of lignite miners had increased 46.4 per cent during the same 
period and the production had decreased 9 per cent. 

The daily wages of miners in the lignite districts in 1921 averaged 
about 90 crowns ($18.27, par; the exchange rate during 1921 averaged 
about 72 crowns for the dollar), while in prewar times their wages 
averaged about 5.65 crowns ($1.15, par). Wages in 1921 were there- 
ore about 16 times as high as they were in 1913. 

The revenues of the Government are being considerably reduced 
by reason of the coal strike. The loss of the coal tax amounts to 
4,000,000 crowns ($812,000, par) daily. The loss to railways from 
loss of freight amounts to 4,500,000 crowns ($913,500, par) per day, 
und the daily loss to the miners themselves in wages is estimated at 

fy). fg? 200,000 crowns ($1,522,500, par). 


W fica 
Learer 
a Strikes and Lockouts in Rumania, 1920.’ 
Tulle 
me HE Rumanian Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare has recently 
oui ublished statistics of labor disputes covering the period 
991. March 1 to December 31, 1920. These statistics show that 
i of fe? Strikes, involving a loss of 559,291 working-days, occurred during 
han meee period under review. Of these strikes, 73, with a loss of 231,485 
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Youtespondenzblatt des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, vol. 32, No. 1. Berlin, Jan. 
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working-days, took apg in State, provincial, or municipal esty), 
lishments. The working-days lost owing to strikes were d 
among the various industry groups as follows: 


Ist! Duted 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WORKING-DAYS LOST ON ACCOUNT OF STRIK! . 
1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1920, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. 











Working- 


Industry group. a 

















Metal eee ee ee ee Se ee + eae 198, 5453 P “ 
SAS oc. osetia dhs cece Sb as Ue tS cok cote nceae Cocpciscccces 182,313 ‘ Concil 
NT Eel abis 4 tidied sda etd d Biadig co KS URUYR G2 o pPCTLO 40 50 be bb ow 0B be + oc 13, 352 9 
I  SBnnoc banc bathe innscvense-.des PR ped) ater diac re a gigas 39, 94 

ON 050. JRL Th el... 3 Aye SO w.2P 2 EOE S” We pene te AT eee Ce 17, 990 ' Fs 

EERE SREY ES Ms, aa Ia. PRY a i em ea 17,036 _— 

PUDME CES s ss 502 os Sets eeae sc Sue c UNE SE TET Ce cee tele botns Deve ceetb tana cece 15, 423 ; eH HI 
ENS 5 hd rede nine C4bt Ne Saad 4 loss <sarnee. <4 ¢yee asda SeeePtah 6 eae oh 10, 989 ive 
SEE tne in cesgsscsecne: pniblaae dk Ebel sth ssn ot nt ots xe 6 Femur on Ht Spee a 9, 633 . a 
ED A Rano SPALL Dues Fa ui. ob dai's vold dnd Dbn ghee oedbicddecdsicosddils 7, 541 -_ 
stale Sedat Slide ld DE ol ciailin Ldn dade coun nny * +40 4405 04 eynsing 5, 907 , a 
Distribution of power, water, electricity, and gas............... 2.22.22. 2. 22005. 570 3 45,907 
Building and construction...............-.....-.-.2-- 22. s00 ce ecseeeeseeceseeese 39 Be 

Total =e . of the 
REG ORES o Pol de glet « SU SEIR Sebo s ow cle ehes «svete cus decce st sowwoeweddyice | oo9, 291 0. 0 ES 
| » nature 





» having 
The majority (190) of the strikes were caused by demanis for BR the cat 
—— increases. Nearly all these strikes led to wage agreements. JB the da 
general strike, involving 339 establishments, among which wer directl 

71 State, provincial, and municipal establishments, was called for Qc. Fi Abo 
tober 18, 1920. This strike caused a loss of 441,401 working-days. [BR to and 
The number of lockouts during the period under review was 3), — With t 
Of these lockouts 23 occurred in the woodworking industry, §) in (i. F ™™ous 
metal-working industry, and one each in the paper, foodstuffs. ani BF) s™kes 
clothing industries. i trovers 
cases p 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1922. 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Direcror or Conciiarion. 


exercised his good offices in connection with 10 labor disputes 

during February, 1922. These disputes affected a total of 
45,907 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishments or industries in which disputes occurred, the 
nature of the disputes (whether strike, lockout, or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly or indirectly affected. 

About one-third of the force of commissioners has been assigned 
to and has been working during the month on matters connected 
with the impending suspension of work in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal mines of the country. On March 1, 1922, there were 47 
strikes before the department for settlement and in addition 22 con- 
troversies which had not reached the strike stage. Total number of 
} cases pending, 69. 


T's Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, FEBRUARY, 1922. 


Name of company or industry and Nature of | | Present 
a . 4 ae . -erne | ‘ans ia " n 
ocation. controversy. | Craft concerned. | Cause of dispute. statue. 


| adjust. 
Wage cut, longer | Adjusted. 


Four companies: Dorf Co.; Eastern | Strike Cap makers..... 
hours. 


Cap Co.; Robinson, Fleishman Co.; 
Samuel Fridenberg, Baltimore, Md. | 
Three shops, Memphis, Tenn BO ee error ...--| Pending. 
Painters, decorators, and paper Painters, etc. ...| Conditions | Adjusted. 
hangers, Memphis, Tenn. 
Bilber Leather Co. hiladelphia, Sas ' Leather workers.) Discrimination Do. 
Longshoremen, Columbia River...... Stri Longshoremen..| Wagesagreement...| Pending. 
Cotton mills, Massachusetts, Rhode --....| Textile workers.| Wages,etc.......... Do. 
island, New Hampshire. 
suilding trades, Astoria, Oreg........ Building trades. Wagecut,open shop. Do. 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Phila- ..-...| Pattern makers.| Discrimination Adjusted. 


eee 
, ' . : . ; ee oe 
Miami Cycle Co., Middletown, Ohio... Controversy.| Metal polishers. .| Wage cut, open shop.| Unable to 
| 





delphia, Pa. | 
= eee Hotel Co., Pasadena, do......| Waitresses. .....| Working conditions .| Pending. 
alif. | 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT < 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, FEBRUARY, 1922—Conc! 






























oe 


Name of company or industry | 


and location. Terms of settlement. 





Date of 








— | Ending. | '”' 
(1922. 1922. 
ees Cycie Co., Middletown, | Openshop, withnewemployees. Feb. 1) Feb. 4 
Jhio. } 
: Foureompanies: DorfCo.; East- | Arbitration; no cut made......... Feb. 6 | Feb. 22 
ii ern Cap Co.; Robinson, Fleish- 
5 man Co.; Samue! Fridenberg, | 
f Balt'more, Md. 
* Threeshops, Memphis, Tenn....| cacpiaiice ee | Jan. 31 a 
\ Painters, decorators, and paper |} Arbitration; present rate con- |.......... Feb. 2 B 
Z hangers, Memphis, Tenn. inued. 
& Bilder Leather Co., Philadelphia, | Employeescontinue work with- | Feb. 6 | Feb. 10 | 
t a. ' outehange. 
f Longshoremen, Columbia River.) Strike ended but commissioner | Jan. 4 Feb. 4 2 
| trying to obtain better condi- and M 
| tions. - 
Cotton mills, Massachusetts, |......................... 1 éiehae ee.) Gf. ou:;,, 15, 00 tive in 
Rhode Island, New Hamp- firs 
shire. at rst 
Baildingtrades, Astoria, Oreg...|............ 2... 0.2. -nnccceeeee- ie Oo in the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co., | Collective bargaining recog-| Feb. 18 | Feb. 2% a 
Philadelphia, Pa. nized; agree toreemploy the 2 | wave ¢ 
men. cooper 
The California Hotel Co., Pasa-|..........................--.... Péb; 9 |.:........|.. F } 





dena, Calif. 
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COOPERATION. 





Some Developments in Cooperation in the United States. 


Cooperative Live-stock Shipping in Iowa. 


live steck during 1920, recently issued by the agricultural 

experiment station of the lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, gives 1904 as the year in which the first coopera- 
tive live-stock associations were formed in Iowa. Growth was slow 
at first and 12 years afterwards there were only 57 such associations 
in the whole State. During 1919 and 1920 as part of the general 
wave of enthusiasm for cooperative effort ‘the ambition to have a 
; cooperative shipping association at every shipping point came near 
to being realized in more than one county.” On January 1, 1921, 
there were 610 separate associations in active operation, and more 
than 700 towns or villages where live stock was being handled on 
} some basis more or less cooperative in character. 

Karly in 1920, the college undertook to’ make a State-wide survey 
of this cooperative live-stock shipping movement for the purpose of 
5 learning (1) the history and growth of the movement, (2) its present 
S magnitude, (3) the future of the organizations and the business 
= methods pursued by them, (4) the achievements in terms of financial 
' saving, more efficient handling, or better market distribution, (5) the 
§ difficulties which beset the movement, and (6) the outlook for its 
' future development. 
>» It was found that in many cases the shipping society is an entirely 
separate organization but often it is a department of a more general 
| cooperative association which does a store business, buys farm sup- 
plies, or runs a grain elevator. The size of the associations varies 
} irom 50 to 200 members. Figures obtained show that each associa- 
tion handled, on an average, 76.9 cars of stock per year. From this 
it is estimated that the cooperative associations of the State shipped 
a total of about 49,754 cars during 1920, or more than one-fourth of 
all the live stock shipped from Iowa. The stock so shipped, it is 
figured, had a value Yt about $103,837.000. 


A BULLETIN (No. 200) dealing with the cooperative shipping of 


= The estimates of saving furnished by different associations varied a good deal. 

a I, Probably the net gain in 1920 with its fluctuating live-stock prices did not 
» exceed 35 cents a hundred on the average, but even this modest sum means about 
§ *9 per car, or a total of $2,736,470 on the 49,754 cars estimated to have been shipped 
cooperatively in 1920. 

ty . . ° ° . iki | 

rhe shipping associations in fowa occupy a “strikingly favorable 
position” as to markets, since the State is practically surrounded by 
the chief stockyard markets and has within its borders or within a 
short distance outside, some ten local packing plants and about an 
equal nese of packers’ concentration points or reloading Stations. 
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Certain difficulties were found, however, which, though not peculiar 
to lowa, hindered the development of the movement. These ay, 
(1) Opposition by local business men or by other organizations 
(2) difficulties in obtaining service from the railroads and froy the 
markets, (3) troubles within their own ranks, due to the insecurity 
of their hold over members or control of an adequate volume of 
stock, and (4) difficulty in securing competent and permanent 1p. 
agers and establishing suitable business systems in their orgayizy. 
tions. 


are: 


Cooperative Moving Pictures. 
ACCORDING to the February, 1922, issue of Cooperation, ¢o. 


operative moving-picture theaters are being operated in [}o\\ 
New Athens, and Staunton, Ill., and in Newmanstown, Pa. [1 Noy 
Athens the initiative was taken by the manager of the local coopers. 
tive store, who undertook to raise the necessary money amone {|p 
people of the community. A sum of $15,000 in cash was raised. » 
mortgage loan for a similar amount was obtained from the |, 
bank, and a theater seating 700 people was built. For four nichts q 
week the theater society shows moving pictures, charging 10 cents 
admission, the profits being applied on the mortgage. On the other 
two nights of the week the theater is rented to outsiders. 


Cooperative Potato Marketing in Minnesota. 


"THE University of Minnesota, cooperating with the Bureau of 
Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
September, 1921, issued a bulletin (No. 195) on “Loca cooperative 
potato marketing in Minnesota.”’ The study was limited to asso- 
ciations which are organized primarily for the purpose of marketing 
potatoes or other vegetables or which have established potato de- 
partments especially Yor handling such business. The report shows 
that between 1908 and 1920, 122 associations were organized |! 
that most of these (87) were organized in the last two years, co- 
operative potato marketing having made little headway up to that 
time. 
These cooperative societies handled, according to the report, 22.6 
per cent of the total 1920 penne crop of Minnesota. This is a small 
proportion when compared with the business done by cooperatives 
m other lines of business. Thus, during the same year 38.°) per 
cent of the grain crop was handled by cooperative elevators, (3.3 
per cent of all the butter produced in the State was made by the 
cooperative creameries, and 65 per cent of the live stock shipped 
was sent by cooperative live-stock shipping associations. 

The development of the cooperative marketing of potatoes has 
been limited the small extent to which potatoes were grown in 
some sections, i. the fact that the grades of potatoes are only crudely 
established and that up to 1920 the problems of successful p.iato 
marketing were still unsolved, and by poor methods in bookkeeping. 
The report states that “no cooperative managers in the past |\.\\¢ 
kept such poor records as the mopegers of potato-shipping ass0«l:- 
tions. In the aggregate it is probably the largest reason for (lel! 
failures.”’ 
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The strictly potato growers’ associations usually have less than 
100 members, and many of them have less than 50 members. Asso- 
ciations with over 200 members, it was found, usually have a large 
supply business and sometimes grain and live stock in addition. 
The investigation disclosed a general tendency toward a combina- 


| tion of several kinds of cooperative business under one management. 
| There is often difficulty, however, in obtaining a manager capable 
' of handling several lines and of keeping the accounts straight. This 


MM eek ee 


hai es es AR PE RN 


yey 


last is an especial difficulty. ‘Minnesota farmers have already had 
several disastrous experiences with such combinations. ”’ 

The different methods by which the business can be run are dis- 
cussed at length and the advantages and disadvantages of each 


pointed out. 
It is very difficult, the report states, to show by figures how much 
producers have benefited themselves by cooperative marketing. 


In the long run, associations can pay better prices than private buyers only if their 
business is more efficiently managed. On the whole, they have undoubtedly been 
less well managed thusfar. * * * Thereare certain pointsin Minnesota, however, 
where the associations have been more efficient than the se buyers, and have 
forced prices up and cut down profits, and in many cases forced the less efficient of 
the private buyers out of business. * * * 

Even if it were true, which is not probable, that thus far cooperative marketing 
has netted the growers no financial gains, this would be no reason for quitting. As 
long as progress is being made toward better business methods, better management, 


> better records and accounts, and as a result of these changes, more strong, successful 
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» associations are being developed, then it is worth while to go on. And this no doubt 


is what is happening. The biggest gains made thus far are in business methods and 
in records and accounts. The Minnesota Potato Exchange has rendered a very 
important service in both these particulars. The work of the exchange in marketing 
potatoes for the local associations is also very important. It takes out of the hands 
of the local manager that part of his work which he is least able to do and turns it over 
to specialists in that field. Managers of member associations should find their duties 
much simpler than formerly. * b 

We can therefore expect to have still more cooperative potato marketing. There 
will, of course, be many failures. We can expect that sooner or later a good many 
of the 87 associations organized in 1919 and 1920 will go under. Naturally many of 
of these were ill-timed, poorly organized, and poorly financed. Out of it all, however, 
will come an increasing number of strong associations. In the end, we shall have a 
much larger proportion of our potatoes than at present marketed by cooperative 
potato-shipping associations. 


Cooperative Associations in Nebraska. 


HE bureau of markets and marketing of the Nebraska State 
Department of Agriculture has recently published in its Bulle- 
tin No. 109 the results of a survey of the cooperative associations in 
Nebraska for the year 1920. ‘This is the second survey of the kind, 
the first having been made for 1919. The present report indicates 
that the cooperative associations “have branched out more during 
1920 and are handling a more varied supply of goods” than in 1919. 
Data are given for 485 cooperative societies, the statistics of operation 
for which are shown for 1920 in the table following: 
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STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF NEBRASKA COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION: 
BY TYPE OF SOCIETY. 





| Number of | 

















Type of society. | societies pment of A 
| reporting. capital. 
ee ee | ous | $3,024, 648 | 
Combined elevators and limber yards......................-- 56 1, 527,735 | 
EES IE iTS ae OL ET Te 4 43,750 | 
MNUUGIIIIIIIUE, 2545 occ sacs. ccc cece cksscccecaccacccce 5 35, 860 | 
ELE. te dha CERES BCR s+ hadddaiedi did dae 'c 00 13 | 259, 975 | \ 
(a tlt ol abate eat apa ty RS 114{ 1,587, 824 | 
Combined stores and elevators. .............-......22.-2.2.0.- 39 | $47, 555 
ES LIE LAE NE TE TT 1 300 | 
8S SR i a SIRS 2 SR SS DRA BRS pi ea 1 | 5, 480 |... 
Combined elevators, stores, and lumber yards................ 6 185, 397 | 
ee os tn neeh supine ttoncess euewre 2 2,080 | 
|S NE Te ae eee aaa 485} 7,520,604 | 


Of the societies reporting, 401 return patronage dividends 


57,756 members, of whom 27,162 belonged to the elevator assiviy. 
tions and 11,421 to the 95 cooperative store societies which distri|)yt. 
their savings in proportion to patronage. 

It was found that the handling of coal was a great aid to the or, 
elevators during 1920. During the year, “when grain prices tum)})! 
overnight, the elevator which handled side lines of coal, etc., was 
the one which was tided over the situation more easily. [1 (le 
handling of coal, idle capital was used and the profit made on 60! 
balanced in part the loss on grain.”’ 

The investigation Raslonet the fact that a large proportion o! tly 
total capital of the associations was invested in buildings and 1! 
estate, leaving too small a proportion for working capital. 





th. ad» ote 
— = 


New Law Authorizing Formation of Cooperative Marketing Associ- 
ations. 


NDER a law (Acts of 1921-22, Public No. 146, 67th Cong 

| | approved February 18, 1922, persons engaged in the produc. 
tion of agricultural products may organize associations [0 

the processing or marketing of their satiety in interstate or foreign 
commerce. ff sae must, however, be mutual benefit association 
conform to one or both of the following principles: One man, on 
vote, regardless of amount of stock held in the society; and interes 
on share capital not to exceed 8 per cent per annum. In adidilivi 
the business done for nonmembers must not exceed that done ! 
members. The Secretary of Agriculture is to have power to deici- 
mine whether the practices of any of the associations so formed 
such as to constitute a monopoly or restraint of trade. 
The act is reproduced in fuil below: 
Section |. Persons engaged in the production of agricultural products as ta’ 
planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit growers may act together in associa 
corporate or otherwise, with or without capital stock, in collectively processin: 
paring for market, handling, and marketing in interstate and foreign commerce: 


products of persons so engaged. Such associations may have marketing agen 
common; and such associations and their members may make the necessary cou! « 
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and agreements to effect such purposes: Provided, however, That such associations are 
jperated for the mutual benefit oi the members thereof, as such producers, and con- 
form to one or both of the following requirements: 
First. That no member of the association is allowed more than one vote because of / 
the amount of stock or membership capital he may own therein, or, : 
Second. That the association does not pay dividends on stock or membership 
capital in excess of 8 per centum per annum. ‘ 
And in any case to the following: 
Third. That the association shall not deal in the products of nonmembers to an 


| amount greater in value than such as are handled by it ior members. | 

‘ Sec. 2. That if the Secretary of Agriculture shall have reason to believe that anv 

7 euch association monopolizes or restrains trade in interstate or foreign commerce to : 
such an extent that the price of any agricultural product is unduly enhanced by 

reason thereof, he shail serve upon such association a complaint stating his charge in ' 


that respect, to which complaint shali be attached, or contained therein, a notice of 
© hearing, specifying a day and place not less than thirty days alter the service thereof, 
® requiring the association to show cause why an order should not be made directing 
it to cease and desist from monopolization or restraint of trade. An association so 
complained of may at the time and place so fixed show cause why such order should 
not be entered. The evidence given on such a hearing shall be taken under such 
rulesand regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, reduced to writing 
and made a part of the record therein. If upon such hearing the Secretary of Agri 
culture shall be of the opinion that such association monopolizes or restrains trade in 
interstate or foreign commerce to such an extent that the price of any agricultural 
product is unduly enhanced thereby, he shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
association an order reciting the facts found by him, directing such association to cease 
and desist from monopolization or restraint of trade. On the request of such association 
or if such association fails or neglects for thirty days to obey such order, the Secretary 
us [Re of Agriculture shall file in the district court in the judicial district in which such asso 
© ciation has its principal place of business a certified copy of the order and of all the 
© records in the proceeding, together with a petition asking that the order be enforced 
je ' and shall give notice to the Attorney General and to said association of such filing. 
= Such district court shall thereupon have jurisdiction to enter a decree affirming, 
A UM modifying, or setting aside said order, or enter such other decree as the court may 
i real JER} deem equitable and may make rules as to pleadings and proceedings to be had in 
™ considering such order. The place of trial may, for cause or by consent of parties, 
» be changed as in other causes. 

The facts found by the Secretary of Agriculture and recited or set forth in said 
order shall be prima facie evidence of such facts, but either party may adduce addi 
tional evidence. The Department of Justice shall have charge of the enforcement 
™ of such order. After the order is so filed in such district court and while pending 
= for review therein the court may issue a temporary writ of injunction forbidding such 

association from violating such order or any part thereof. The court May, upon con- 

™ clusion of its hearing, enforce its decree by a permanent injunction or other appro- 
|  priateremedy. Service of such complaint and of all notices may be made upon such 
tu ™ association by service upon any officer or agent thereof engaged in carrying on its 
business, or On any attorney authorized to appear in such proceeding for such asso- 
ciation,and such service shall be binding upon such association, the officers, and mem- 
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- © bers thereof. | 
— Approved, February 18, 1922. ' 
ion ) 

| ; Cooperative Movement Abroad. 

yy, £ : : 
ure Bulgaria. : 

} 


CCORDING to information from the International Labor 

Office, quoted in the February, 1922, issue of the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Bulletin, at the end of 1920 there were 
) 5 3 cooperative organizations in affiliation with the Central Bul- 
, garian Cooperative Bank. ‘These societies are, according to type, 
as follows: 
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Number 
Raiffeisen credit societies. ............... ccc cecccecccccecccccccee. 800 
rn | CLUS UDIUL IN eC ere ic Loe ene... 6? 


"THE International Labor Review for February, 1922, contains ay 

article by Henry W. Wolff on “The cooperative moveen; 
and labor in india.” The author states that the development of 
the cooperative movement will “stand permanently as a (distin. 
guishing landmark in Indian history.” Begun in 1905, by the mirdlp 
of 1920 there were over 1,500,000 active members of 39,000 COOP 
erative societies. These societies, he states, are “doing an immerse 


amount of good, both economically and educationally, in a variety 
of ways’”’—stimulating and improving agriculture and industry: 
arousing a desire for education, providing employment; encoiiris- 


ing thrift; cheapening money; and opening a prospect of a more 
satisfactory existence. 

Cooperation appears in a variety of forms in India. The writer 
attributes this many-sidedness in cooperation to the fact that Iidia 
began with cooperative credit, which does not constitute an end in 
itself but is a means for the attainment of many other ends. 1p 
credit being established, Indian cooperators are now turning to (is 
tribution, production, small industries, housing, insurance, farming, 
land settlement, the maintenance of dispensaries, etc. 

All this has been done through self-help. The Government |is 
steadfastly refused monetary aid, taking the stand that the effort 
must come from the people themselves and that Government is- 
sistance of this kind would destroy the self-reliance necessary {vr a 
real cooperative movement. In matters of administration, hov- 
ever, State assistance was necessary, since the Indian people were 
almost universally ignorant, and a force of registrars has been pro- 
vided to assist in the practical problems of the movement. 

More important and valuable than the material benefits of cv- 
operation, in Mr. Wolff’s opinion, are the changes for the better 
brought about in matters moral, social, and intellectual. Not only 
has the movement brought about, in a country where less than 1 
fe cent of the population can read and write, a widespread desire 
or education, but to the best of its ability it is supplying the means 
for providing education. ‘‘Wherever a cooperative society \s 
formed,” according to a report quoted by the author, “‘it sets up a 
school, if there is not already one.” And not only that, but there 
is plainly evident a marked diminution of —— the cooperative 
society being asked to act as arbitrator. ‘‘Even castes draw t- 
ether, members of different castes joining societies in groups, 0! 
igh or low together.” 

By the light of Indian experience it may with confidence be taken as proved |)! 
cooperation, practiced on self-help lines—which condition has in India shown |\~'! 
to be emnantiat —dotiio the hope of Lickoard countries with large laboring populations. 
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Italy. 


) yN AN article contained in the International Labor Review for Janu- 
0 ary, 1922, is given an account of the Italian cooperative move- 

ment. According to this article the movement in that country 
| » underwent during and immediately after the war a remarkable 
: i development. In 1915, it was estimated, there were 7,420 cooperative 
' societies in Italy; there are now 15,510 such societies, and if credit | 
' and agricultural societies be included, about 20,000. The member- | 
ship has doubled in the same time and is now placed at almost | 


eee 


ins an 

ement . # 3,000,000. 

nt of [ During the war the cooperative movement, especially the con- 
listin- J sumers’ movement, became virtually a public department for the 
niddle [E® distribution of commodities by the State. Now, however, the socie- 
coop. IB ties find themselves again confronted with the opposition of the com- 
nense [petitive system and are feeling the pressure of a general restriction 
ariety [E) of credit and of growing financial problems. On the other hand, it 
istry; [© is stated, the various ministerial programs all lay great stress on the 
urage F cooperative movement, and it has ‘‘now definitely taken its place as 
more J one of the decisive elements in the life of the nation.’ 

» The Italian cooperative movement has been characterized by 
vriter JF) “excessive division within the movement, particularist tendencies, 
India (B and mutual rivalries, and, secondly [by] an over-great reliance upon 
nd in JB State credit and assistance.’”’ But for some time past there has been 

The J} a growing tendency toward federation within provincial and even 
» diss JR» national hmits. ‘The separate branches of the movement are not so 
ming, J fully developed in Italy as in other countries. 

: » Agricultural cooperation is inferior to that in Germany and France, credit coopera- 
| has [R © tion is inferior to the same type of cooperation in Germany, and the consumers’ move- 
effort , ment inferior to the consumers’ movement in Great Britain. But the characteristic 
t ase f of Italian cooperation isits variety. It has attained a certain degree of development 
for a fee im every branch, and here it differs from cooperation in other countries, which has 

_ developed in more one-sided ways. 
how- | Again, Italy is pre-eminent in certain types of cooperation, for instance, in her labor 
were [—) cooperative societies, more particularly in those which undertake public contracts, in 


her agricultural cooperative societies, which undertake the direct management of 
» estates, and in such interesting forms of consumers’ cooperation as the ‘‘independent 
» supply organizations.’’ Under present social conditions these typesare of great impor- 


Dro- 
i 


Spyies 


| CO- TM tance, an Italy has the advantage of not being obliged to have recourse to an absolutely 
etter [B® new form of organization and also of being able to benefit by prewar attempts and by 
only ‘ experiments. 
n 10 J) At the present time there are about 5,000 cooperative labor societies . 
ese 7) which undertake the construction of roads, bridges, harbors, and other 
eans wayne works. These societies have received preferential treatment | 
y IS R® by the Ministry of Public Works; in some years 15 per cent of the con- 
Ip & tracts given out by it have been awarded to these societies, and it is 
here & pial out in this connection that in certain years before the war ) 
live Be the budget of this one ministry, owing to the great need for public 
ye works, amounted to one-eighth of the total national budget. ; 
, 0 


Russia. 


‘THE International Cooperative Bulletin for February, 1922, con- 
" tains an account of an interview with the president of the Rus- 
sian Central Union of Cooperative Societies, the “Centrosoyus.”’ 
According to this account the autonomy of the Russian cooperative 
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societies was restored by the soviet decree of April 7, 1921, a 
September the reorganization of the societies on an independen! 
had been accomplished. Under the new conditions the cons) 
societies elect their representatives to the various administ;, 
bedies independently. The district societies hold meetings of « ,,.. 
delegates and elect their own board, which in turn appoints deleo).. 
to the provincial unions. Each provincial union sends thice «| 
gates to a conference at which the board of directors of the ©. 
soyus is elected. Elections take place in July and hold for one 
The council of delegates meets quarterly, examines the accoun: 
reports of the executive board, and acts as a supervisory coun 
veying the work of the administrative body. The decree of Ap)! 7. 
above mentioned, provides that the central executive comic. 
which is the highest legislative body under the Soviet Govern: 
may appoint a representative on the board of directors of tl 
trosoyus. ‘This right has never been made use of, however. 

During the last four months of the year the independent trac «{ 
the Centrosoyus amounted to 26,000,000 rubles ($13,379,600, pur), 
The goods thus handled were almost entirely home produced sd 
included foodstuffs, raw materials, hides, skins, furs, bristles, and | \..x. 
Of these, 79 per cent was obtained from Russia cooperative proii- 
tive societies, 15 per cent from the State factories, and the remiss) 
6 per cent from private sources. The Centrosoyus has entered into 
a contract with the Government under which it is to deliver tv ‘le 
latter 15,000,000 poods (541,695,000 pounds) of grain, a certain per 
cent being delivered on the first of each month. This supply is bein 
obtained entirely from cooperative sources and is collected from ‘\\ 
different agricultural unions of Russia. 

Most of the inland trade of Russia, it is stated, is carried on throvy 
the Centrosoyus and the channel of distribution to the consumer 
almost entirely through cooperative channels. At the same tin 
Centrosoyus is-accumulating surplus stores of raw materials, p: 
for export and for exchange for other goods from western Euro}: 
partly for home manufacture. 

A delegation from the national cooperative wholesale societie- \\ « 
number of European countries will shortly go to Russia for the pur- 
pose of establishing trade relations with the Russian cooper: 
movement. 
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Statistics of Immigration for January, 1922. 
By W. W. Hussanp, ComMMISSIONER-GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


P HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
p admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States in January, 1922, and for the six 
months’ period from July to December, 1921. The tabulations are 
Teenie according to the countries of last permanent or future 
» permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, and States of 
Niuture permanent or last permanent residence. The last table 
Table 6) shows the number of immigrants admitted under the 
SPercentum Limit Act of May 19, 1921, up to March 8, 1922 




















Taste 1—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT IN JANUARY, 10922, AND 
* DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1921. 
4 Arrivals. De ‘ 
7 | ' 
. | | | | | 
S . Non- | ed Non : , 
6; Period. | 5 ori immi- | United Aliens | amt em- - sted 
Ke | aliens grant | States de- Total. | aliens grant 1 1 
. | admit- aliens | citizens | haseed a ey aliens pie 
% ted. | #dmit- | arrived. | “~~ rted de- B. 
4 . ted. pari ° parted. il 
4 } % : ; 
B July to December, 1921.| 200,121 | 65,287 | 133,111 | 6,678 | 405,197 | 137,878 | 86,749 | 162,735 | 387,362 
p January, PES awtwe’ ata’ 15,928 | 6,705 12,057 | 892 35, 5&2 7. 708 7.877 | 19 11.104 
7. 
2) 
me TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED, AND 
| FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JANUARY, 
m 192, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1921, BY COUNTRIES. 
€ eis: 
Ed Immigrant E migr 
* — 
9 ‘ , | 
$ Country. July 1 te Tulv te | 
€- Dee. 31. | Jani Dec. 31, | *#nuary, 
& 1991 1922. 1921 1922. 
& 1921. | 921, 
Pe: Ome ; . — - 
NS © et sn ok diel oko co cnnanceccaacecae™ 2, 754 | 217 368 9 
eS I EEE ES Se 5, 535 sf } Liv 
ne 1, 306 115 08 s4 
tg gh EE Ses © 9 2) savakhacesstntius 267 17 44 2 
Cze hoslovakia, Republie of.............. Ph a ft Py eS 10,728 1, 297 5,238 | 19 
‘me ig CEROMORRE L. .., cine cabs. | 1,594 78 144 | 27 
ena! SE I ke eccch catch ecsdeneas | } 101 - 25 
@ france, including Corsiea............... appara rs te 3, 155 174 118 
: umany ss a os ccc ccc cccacececesacs a 9,752 1,216 | 2, 582 135 
ed ee s,s ecw ccceccccceccuces 3, 329 46 1 SO) $45 
= taly, including Sicily and Sardinia......................... 36, 829 1,942 2, 212 
ee 1 195 54 a1 
me LS Se Senne ». 4 7 74 55 
Poland, Republieof.....................-..... EPA mM, 225 | 6 26, 114 545 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands 1, 699 | 23 { 147 
umania...... 5, 758 | | os) 7 7 
I? elaine iaapenaiaaete eat 700 | 1,560 | 4,387 mt 
perbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Republic of........... os eat = 91: | 74 7 729 iT] 
“pain, including Canary and Balearic Islands.................. 180 | 2 4, 788 630 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITT) 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JA 
1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY COUNTRIES—Con'e1),, 
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Immigrant. Emi 
Country. J % 
y aay 1 to January, | July l to 
ec. 31, | 1929 ec. 31, 
1921, | ; 1921, 
SURG ee eee ee ~ ee _ 
BGA arn reennecccneescces i 3, 699 228 1,117 
Turkey tu Wafoper soo 2seeosseosseesecccc 2,042 106 571 
Turkey in ~~ ie coe Sane SOUR OEES Sine RaagaSEEe 1,382 51 123 
ted. Kingdom: 
ORS a 9, 500 383 3, 599 
~ ORL See ee ee een SR RRO SEES 6,117 142 1,109 
Ee sesaccssns-.-.... pe dehntnerbiibite da <<. 4,970 330 535 
_ ~~ LEE HST RESP IE etme een omeamestmeeseeneee 55¢ 33 4] 
Other European i sa 1 | ee Pe Aheabited 246 24 512 
Seen Sil i 
Total, es tet Shee ee ee 156, 092 10,439 | 118, 112 
> AURA et dae ang | 2,182 42 3, 91 
Sait 22 2r8no>-darecdo-cocsssussssens coca cosets tte 3, 089 250 2, 584 
Mathie iat Asie’ sooo seecceesc | 217 30 19% 
Slee tenet eis Tee | 1,820 67 1, 298 
ther countries of WP rcbiibeptinte ineretiersterr ets 626 28 46 
| te 
Wage) cone eee Ee ee |_7, 984 | 797} 8,037 
I —— — 
> ESTER 429 19 | 7 
Australia Tasmania, and + dada ee POT CRO 599 55 | 328 
Brita ands, Not specifd..nerwern070i100tvesennesenn ay Re 24 
British North ~ openget LARSEN anid sae nec taneete 21,979 3,001 2,410 
Saeed seth ce sccoscoascosecssecse 527 26 545 | 
feuth Airlie! ?<200200----- ccna 6, 737 1, 223 4,479 
West Indien nso -02-ossenccossecseeessclict 1, 508 133 1, 036 
Other coameling wtnonvesnssenscsecce eee eee 4, 257 233 2, 806 
Sue ne eee ee SR ODOR: Seneter snemacioeeeee 20 2 25 
0 ey eae =a ne ee | 200, 121 15, 928 137, 878 
SESS rae eee areal Le ena | 93, 260 »226 | 10), 663 
enn bbeterdnt ben cance case ees 106, 861 7, 702 37, 215 








TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
DURING JANUAR 
OR PEOPLEs, 


AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEI 
Y, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY 


























SS as nono ——— Sees 
Immigrant. | Emig 
ee A 
Race or People. July 1 to January. | July 1 to 
Dee. 31, “igen Y+! Dec. 31, 
1921. : 1921. 
eg ee eee nae 3, 109 137 1, 069 
Schemlan tind Wnsieees eases soesess coco | 2, 039 73 154 
Bohemian and Moravian Czech) EBERT SSO oh eesecanesncks.s... 2, 625 233 2, 929 
B ian, Serbian, and Wert oateeentee aR Se itds 1, 265 42 4, 600 
Grosthas aiid Wlsvandése once 2, 041 602 3, 823 
Croatian and ee nsnck nites ccclecesencn 3, 542 121 3, 484 
tiem; Meanlan. gud tape o-"4-2---------...20000000 500 22 479 
Dalmatian, ‘nian, and tt a: cana iS 230 14 372 
Meee Means MME <n ssencnencerccnnerss tec ete 2, 437 177 1, 38 
East indian | URE Ie ongahte @ ghee SEPP eRenetets 138 23 157 
eM WtRtS 8+ PDs odeccccsiccagsese 16, 431 1, 469 5, 375 
Finnish NK ehhe a i planet a 2, LOC RIR RRR ities 1, 487 92 872 
RES SRR aOR tr secebapeennnsecnepanreeneee 7,015 778 1, 757 
Die eran a sctseccn secs gence ecient 18, 256 1, 909 3, 347 
Babee Tiir sens sndeensesssrctsoogsetecriretteeeceseee 3, 585 79 4, 905 
Bin ts iere enn faetccncccncnee teaser itt ttsteeeeese 36, 852 3, 056 390 
 TEPRESTCSSSEES i OnRORSOBNDY eta bebaeetaaenaeeaSeeEDS 9, 403 498 1, 299 
Italian ate Se FRE? ** <P edearstsdcccssigescss. 5, 158 506 4, 728 
~~) gre RR Reo) bin aaeopeaeeer eet 31, 854 1, 498 34, 214 
SRE SIRBRottuntenamenatenmgr es aeee 2, 858 234 2, 569 
Sibeaaiagh oii" s-22e0-sccncescanetcseccs cistron 35 1 27 
pe SaaS LR ienetsannpaameaeeeeeeeee 779 115 3, 409 
res cisace ee tteenenenctcnpececcecccecs sc orittseeeee 5, 546 260 3, 240 
stican PR Ie he, se a tae ee One INE | 6, 227 912 
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TABLE 
ING 
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Pacific Is 
Polish. *- 
Portugue 
Rumania 
Russian. . 
Ruthenia 
Seandina\ 
Scotch. . . 
Slovak... 
Spanish. . 
Spanish A 
Syrian. . .. 


s Turkish. .. 
4 Welsh... 
> West Indis 


Other peoy 


Tot a 


= Females. se 


Ss TABLE 4.— 





ING JA) 
TIONS, 


Professiona]: 
Actors. . 
Architect 
Clergy... 
Editors. . 
Electricia 
Engineers 
Lawyers. 
Literary ¢ 
Musicians 
Officials ( 
Physician 
Sculptors. 
Tenciene . 
Uther prof 


Total... 


Skilled: 
Bakers. ... 
Barbers an 
Blacksmit] 
Book binde 
Brewers... ¥ 
Butchers. . 
Cabinetmal| 
Carpenters 
( igarette m 
Cigar make 
Cigar packe 
Clerks and « 
Dressmaker 
ngineers (1 
urmiers anc 
Cardeners.. 














iw? i eam 
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+p 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DUR- 
TMNG JANUARY, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY RACES OR 
EOP LES—Concluded. 









































Immigrant. Emigrant. 
é 9) yle. ; 
Race or people July 1 to January, | July 1 to ae 
Dec. 31, |"";oon °’| Dee. 31, |? 2nuary, 
1921. 1922. 1991 1922. 
———————————— oie Sear 
ee EE a ad ides id aetna mcaeee a. Ye 
De... cans eseseenbesterecsoneesoscecs.- if DE Rape Seas 5, 672 174 24, 020 472 
DEE sa nae eesbbetsorasensnasconeceneccccsceces 1,612 26 4,760 160 
RUMAMIAN . 0c cece creme es ce rene cence sccecccccnceescecccscase 1, 068 289 | 3, 357 9 
eee gp iste AME sip sln sess ci cseescecseece 1) 191 221| 17874 75 
Ruthenian (Musemiak).........-.200.srec--ccecccescccecccceces 578 22 35% 9 
Seandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)............... 8, 792 36 | 2,620 135 
Scott h one ROMS SER OHSS ESCSOSOTESCOCECOECEEES OCOCESOSSOCEES S, 065 694 923 O4 
EE. . cat ghOEREBBSESOS EOS Ccceeecccccoccsccecccce PP Pe RNR 4,946 &30 | 2 146 52 
0 Se eee ee 1,134 76 5. 365 700 
MD Gpamish AMOTIORM . 222.2 .02c eee ccccrcccccccccccccccccseccccess R20 12 1, 027 121 
MD SYTIBN. ... cccncccccccccccccccsccccccscccsscccccercccccccccccece 1,044 0) 1,079 35 
i oto sews diekdhdseeesneecece ae abaaaudae 32 2 169 | 3 
Oe ne dsaccnncceccccnccccccs 575 ‘1 | 96 6 
i i nL on. len Sdeccwcenbebbeceewebeseanecune 588 44 498 | 64 
IE AER rennin etddane <occccecesncucecccedecneeces 588 | 30 835 | 79 
Teh Micnuhoisdewa ess oceweewscectoenservcacsaeos 200,121 | 15,928 137, 878 r 7 708 
i: ii Petit b’ecoedenmnegs ab cbecocsbvevaes 4) 93, 260 | g 296, 100, 663. 6. O82 
DEEP eeRME GlinG hea es cs aeen beeeeeessccess bacvonue aa 106, 861 | 7, 702 37,215 1, 426 
TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DUR- 
te ANUARY, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY OCCUPA- 
4 ONS. 
Immigrant Emigrant. 
Occupation, 
| July 1 to . | July 1 to . 
| Dec. 31, | 7#MU8TY,| “Hee, 31, | January, 
1921, — 1921. — 
cota. baa ers 
| | | 
Professional]: 
OR, A nde dhncce ee a a ee 392 57 69 7 
ils cknsapedarsepecseorsedooss 65 11 | 5 2 
ERS ks ob e'gW'Sedpseeseccccacacsceccceeeses 764 58 530 il 
oe sk. ik sa cwvccce Ve ey 51 5 OO Racacs 
ic avondedeveccsesssccccscscceuseseses 356 0 | R0) | 6 
it RR i ala a a in 609 49 228 | 22 
Lawyers hs cc.ce MEE dt ccaennedescesseoeetbesos 81 7 37 3 
Literary and scientific persons............................-. 244 14 | RS 12 
; ann. dain dn wanda ccosescccevcceesoces 407 105 | 141 9 
i ee cencebebceebes 467 62 | 147 23 
<<“ —i i eae ei err 273 | 42 KN 8 
Seulptors nn wedavceundeneoueeeen 107 10 | 71 5 
Ne eeevccion 1,413 | 69 274 23 
; ee cecebbutneceececnoue 1, 408 28 16 23 
no ccvcucocdcvcvecceces 6,637 645 1,948 184 
Skilled: af 
4 DOING, SeuUNMUNMEN SUNS i655 .00505.0..cccccccee = 916 96 332 23 
; Barbers and hairdressers.......................-. ssodekaews RS4 55 234 20 
f NE 553 47 207 +] 
Cen on cc nscscccocecescosoecese ; 63 5 i) 1 
 — <<a are. * 24 2 12 
Ne.  . cecweccsbwetécaccccs 647 73 232 8 
a cvcnccmee. a 102 | 10 102 6 
a cc cnccconcodecnsevccaseoss 2, 108 172 781 15 
ees coca scccdeccceccncss 26 1 5 - 
Nee cnncumeccocccecen 99 5 66 10 
s,s ccc cccccccccccsscccocess i 2 ae te 
Clerks and Secoumtants...................cccececeeese re 5,471 123 1,197 103 
l)ressmakers oi a a cacaccccecctecvccccs 2,628 151 236 14 
ngineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary)............ 548 | 7 138 26 
cn. ci ccccccccocccccnccceccces 5 (5 21 3 
ee ccccceceuccceece 236 26 132 10 
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TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPAR’ BLE 5 
ING JANUARY, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEM BER 31, 1921, BY Tal AST 
TIONS—Concluded. ® \NDS 

Immigrant. En 
Occupation. July 1 to " sl duly it 
Dec. 31, —’ Dec, 31 
1921. = | ken. 
= alaiae 
Skilled—Concluded. \labama.. 
ne. EEEEES COLE ETC: Dee ier eae rp Pema 103 9 9 Alaska... 
Iron and stee! workers.............. ee) Mga” Baa yes pests 369 47 13; ; ‘Arizona... 
Jewelers........ FNMA Ces eRiMabdadh hc hhesseicaeton... 89 7 { - Arkansas. 
Locksmiths Secesee ot eeccsceoccese 907s eht atoce stebecésteensenes 344 33 Z! California . 
ES Ss SEE HE 5 SP SOR SO Re enOCoe eT | 669 80 | 68 Colorado 
SEES, Se 0. ROS ES ORS Re gene ai 1,658 119 787 ) Connectict 
ARES F- SEE BS ~5 ES OE SCORER Rae bes 972 55 24 9 Delaware. 
Mechanics (not specified)..................... Cauiusenueahet 1,104 97 17 , District of 
Metal workers (other than iron, steelandtin).............. 120 a) Plorida.... 
a RR Sdieae+sscohene SES Wikia etn ie inl 129 4 30 | Georgia... 
iy EES SS CSS ei ee ees | 396 2) 2 Hawaii... 
adc hebaien nakdcmercvsnnah ncn. ca«n; «+o .k..,.,.2 | 1,394 33 1, ( Idaho..... 
ck bscttvatdssdcecesiereclocckst. 485 45 24 Tilinois. . .. 
ES PRT EE LSS pe eee Ane pes) 27 2 S Indiana .. 
Photographers. .......... SanmMineerhebeeGews wackascedactant 118 12 3t lowa. 
ERG By. 2 EIEEE T ssa eee bled, praplpesie bapt inant | 66 s 29 Kansas... 
Natah + ahadiee hab <4 dstbdetesie ch oaccsciccccceuscc...., 132 11 3 Kentucky 
Printers....... BE nod EP © syn Sl lll Vs ee ea. 242 20 
Saddlers and harness makers............................... 52 . 1 
EE I hm aE CEES eS aS | 1,351 75 74 
i cnatthattchnneidesedinde sci cctesaccecccecccn..ct 1, 888 90 | 40) 
Ti i imbawedeptennedubeewewswstensscs | 205 27 | 135 
ene ec cewlatee bacces bncsaca sik Silesia Waa dene j 108 5 61 
a iinwks cada Gob ¢o<'pdi ae eb vos hs a p¥bS4 ee <hés Ghexpa 3, 240 195 506 
ES. amend hs memes ot adeaseeuus ab. nanisenes: 78 3 22 
Textile workers (not specified)..............__. he galling | 92 7 60 Montana.. 
NE gt a LUE PR SS SR a eee RY ae 27 9 2° Nebraska. 
SEER ES RE eC aa ER 12 | a Nevada... 
jE nccschass-teerstesse. cit... 46 | 4 New Ham 
I a ey ea 201 | 9 20) ) New Jerse! 
Weavers and spinners...... a Ee Rebels aeles Conivadedes a 785 | 58 340 me New Mexic 
NR a As CSB TERN CCU E SSS ss accccscencnececeeese 5 | s New York 
Woodworkers (not specified)................. EP ah + ete. 53 | l 21 = North Cart 
I ore « bo USMNMEM Ace cee ene s ccc cccscccce Se! ete 1,428 | 109 | 765 North Dak 
a Ohio.. 
DAUT eset eenth 66dbbedes co nadscnencdccoccsceeecces 32, 489 535 10, 940 Oklahoma 
———S OES) ee Oregon... 
Miscellaneous: BPennsylva 
i nielainksustidittinnanacstincseecerece.one cc... 330 | 23 119 Philippine 
Bankers.......... ee eas o's whe Shs 60ost.cekec oncks 84 | 7 66 Porto Ricco 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters.........................| 216 11 | 47 thode Isla 
SS SESS | PrP IpeserEENnerEy | 6,255 547 | 1,752 South Care 
SESSLER IE 2 | aI eaters davaxead 4,634 450 3,648 sauth Dak 
snes savin nt onesies s0ed66646105443504000403 263 57 | 93 ennessee. 
SS SE RR een RERRaReR Ege 109 4} 665 ‘eXaS. . 
a hdnetsbesGhlsn nial. oc dustasbeacisscecaceds 20,248 | 1,713 73,673 Jtah...... 
a tls since U MEE ws oan 044664 6h8460604042005 144 | 4 114 ermonit... 
EE SEED) ree saeal 4,469 490 2,592 irginia... 
aha ens call trig an snhcdeseesssssenssccad | $1,305 1, 854 | 3,005 irgin Isia 
I s,s cc al ME «vw cdackaddsédecsdadels ir 6,451 654 2,537 Vashingto 
aad : f Vest Virgi 
SAREE OER oS RS yl ee | 74,508 5,794} 87,712 Visconsin. 
SSS > ——— I 4 \ yoming. 
No oceupation (including women and children)................ | 86, 487 6,954 | 37,278 
NS ee ey ae 200,121 15,928 | 137,878 
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PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEI 
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IMMIGRANT 


{ND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY STATES A 


State or Territory 





(gljformla ...-..-----+---- 
TOD. BRS cp ac agendas 
Connecticut 
Delaware... J 
District of Cohumbia........ 
SEE eS eee 


wall. on 
Id ho 000 Gab Mee 00 6 on 
Gs MRE eae d-aulbe odin 0 6oascecsee 
se 
MU . sos ob deen 
K Sas 


ROREEGRY «nislnede 0 24-262 
Lou 
Maine. q 
Maryland 
Massachusetts... . - 

eS ee 
a Vy a 


iscinni 
ippi... 


CU are see 





w Hampshire 

iL. ae 

w Mexico........ 
C+ oer 


S North Carolina... .. 


Oregon... 


Pennsylvania.......... 
Philippine Islands... ... 
Porto Rico... 
Rhode Island ....... 
South Carolina 
sauth Dakota 
ennessee. .. ES . 
EE eee 
tah... 
cee ET Pa ee 
irginia.. 


irgin Islands 


Vashing CE ET 

sh, =< RRS RRESS 

Visconsin [Nese eeeaes 6 o dee 

ba Ree 8 ee 
Total. PMG award a 60 cece scacee 
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E mic ‘ 
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) 
i 
1( ‘1 9 
( 3 
ty i} iv 
52 7 
1,450 1 es) 
=) 3 
2 { 7 219 
oe f i2 
‘ i6 
i4 i io 
9 ‘ g 
" i6 
1,22 ; 11 
10 
4 } rau 
4 175 | 5 
Zu) ths h 
Ss ful 2 
237 7 is 
10) 74 
i™ i? i 
2 1,43 2 
i’ : LZ 
153 s4 tS 
44 2Y eo! 
‘ } 31 
x inv 
7 3 
Nt) rf 17 
3] Li $1) 
4.457 42 
6 17 i 
oN iZ 
h24 7,83 208 
l l 
19 fit 31 
1,497 18,027 671 
j 
sv Dv 21) 
166 oz 
12 s 
«+t i 
15 i 
RUS 1, 7 OO 
90 4) 
wt} : 
‘ Q 
La) 
i4 2 
Ds l : . 
‘ t ; 
5. 928 { —7s s 
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TABLE 6.—STATUS ON MARCH 22, 1922, OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO TH 
UNITED STATES, UNDER "THE PERCENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 192 ; E 


| 
| 




















afetel | tosat | Simba 
admissi- INASS}- 
Country or place of birth. | a : ® | ble, fiscal | ° —— 
Mar.22,| , Je | nite 
>| 1921-22, | Mainder 
1922.1 of year, 
287 . 
7, 444 | 4,352 
301 nel 
14, 269 | 291 
285 | 230 
5, 644 | | 416 
3, 890 | 1 84g 
71 | 6] 
5, 692 | 2, 0% 
68, 039 4. 939 
3, 286 | 2) 
‘ 5, 635 | 
42,020} 42,021 | 1 
Lene Cet abe bewndies phevdudidavuccwievdcddceccscicdsswsee 89 92 3 
LUNs Sa doGhvawacetdiipeboraddd 66bsdsdsesdadscdcidscccccecese 1, 736 3, 602 | 1, 966 
atts kbbs dad ie tdbadaeddbunds cdvcwscuoddcuese 3, 340 12, 116 | 8 776 
Poland (including Eastern Galicia)...,...............2---.-22-ee-eeeeeeee 26, 061 25, 800 | 
Portugal (including Azores and Madeira Islands).......................-- 2, 348 2, 269 | 2 
ketene cage pei bidnwasedivaveddcdsadigéeenascesdcets i 7, 356 7,414 58 
Russia (neluding NS ci ei nthtbbideweSusenessceadedecddancadey 18, 225 34,247! 16,02 
ear bnddhoeciudeddebpededbadns odbaaddscceséanennssstebe se 761 663 | ) 
a 1 a oe il en ss de pbea neadseuesoddediccececeetead 5, 932 19, 956 | 14, 024 
ink edtecadl de REN icedd ab edieevecacdrerecdgsveccceutts 2,755 3,745 | 990 
i. adie deds Mince desideddvamastdaveuecssecoecdiwe 29, 362 77, 206 | 17, 844 
a Raat Re is tbeun bedensnivdaconsgetedarnesds « 6, 635 6, 405 
Other Ex (including Andorra, Gilbraltar, Lichtenstein, Malta, Meme!, 
Sh Sy MORIN, MEME MORENO). 6 occ cc ccccocccccecccccccocccecesssecs 111 86 | 
ine ian tech sedi iednedidascdadedcadiurdvntesevcecedue’ 4 1, 530 1, 588 | 58 
Ch bial dvesctonhdgebecwaddledsetdsescodsdecnesaessceescou: 207 56 | 
SU MTECssnadebhaccesecbdbendoses dudcgsesoorcessccseccspsccevcdss- 996 905 
urkey Cones and Asia, includin eon Se eas 1, 085 653 
ae — — uding Persia, Rh rus, and territory other than 
ich is not included in “the: siatic Barred Zone. Persons 
— in Siberia are included in the Russia quota........................ 523 78 
nb de lnc dard cédiebebccocncsuscuscvewceveteveses prance 184 120 | 
i Mn og 5 Dana die céddductaseveteveddousewerseees 278 271 | 
eis. og ab ciabendibnategesevegesus coubewieire 75 50 | 
Atlantic islands (other than Azores, Madeira, and islands adjacent to 
EE ERS PERRET as £1 60 
Pacific islands (other than New Zealand and islands adjacent to the 
i . . keh caves tiveekisi ae sckwntedudirecereediid il 22 ll 
dbs cat Meaileaddbesaevneradeetesccesrenes obbathbed meses | 355,825 | 3 157,015 
1 Including aliens who were admitted i in excess set quota of certain nationalities for the month of June, 


1921,and charged against the quota for the fiscal year 1921-22, as provided in House Joint Resolution No. 1% 

as Admissions in excess of the quota for the year represent temporary admissions made in cases involy ing 
unusual hardship. 
3 Not deducting excess of 2,473 over quota, admitted from countries indicated. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 








Kentucky. 


TH commissioner of agriculture, labor, and statistics writes! that 
| through the cooperation of the United States Employment 
Service his office has been able to put one more labor inspector in 
the field. This has been made possible by combining inspection 
and employment work. 

For the last six months the city of Louisville has been cooperating 
better with the State office in the matter of free employment. The 
commissioner also reports that Kentucky has not suffered as much 
from the unemployment problem as other parts of the country and 
that drifters knowing this are coming in from other States. 





Michigan.’ 


INCE July, 1921, when the industrial accident board, the labor 
department, the industrial relations commission, and the board 
of boiler rules were consolidated into the department of labor and 
industry, the labor division of that department has been interested 
in an intensive campaign for the prevention of industrial accidents. 
Instructions have been given to all the department’s inspectors to 
pay special attention to this matter of accident prevention and to 
cooperate with all agencies engaged in such work. A very great 
; majority of the employers are very cheerfully complying with the 
' inspectors’ orders, notwithstanding the cost of required improve- 
ments. 

Reports received at the department show a reduction of accidents 
and some of the large establishments are said to have made spendid 
) records. 

The plan is to promote the organization of safety committees in 
every plant in Michigan and where practicable to have a depart- 
ment representative call at the plants in person and point out to 
the employees their duties under the law, as no odtabfiatinsent can 
be successful in eliminating accidents unless the workers do their 
part in the matter of safety appliances. 








Massachusetts.* 





Investigation of Infected Injuries. 


AN INVESTIGATION of infected injuries to workmen has been 
conducted by the department of labor and industries. In this 


» connection 500 cases of reported injuries have been investigated. 





' Letter to the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics dated Mar. 11, 1922. 

- Statement from the Michigan Department of Labor and —— forwarded under date of Mar, 10, 1922. 

, News notes from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries which reached the Bureau 
»' Labor Statisties Feb. 23, 1922. 
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These cases were not confined to a single industry but include 
septic injuries arising in the building trades, manufacturing, )),». 
cantile and other establishments. e investigation included th, 
examination of the provisions for treatment of injuries in the ¢<;,}, 
lishment, the method of treatment, and the number of days {hg 
elapsed after the accident before infection appeared. The inyos;i. 
ation shows that adequate attention is not given the slivitos 
mjuries in industry. In nearly all of the cases covered, from oy. 
to ten days elapsed after the mjury before first-aid treatment wy, 
administered. In fatal cases investigated, slight cuts, lacerations 
and small burns became infected and caused death by sepsis in six 


instances. In three instances, sepsis followed slight injury from 
splinter. The investigation points to the need of education of employ- 
ees to make use of the first-aid facilities which are provided jindo 
the law. 
Wage Reductions. 
Among the cotton mills in Massachusetts announcing a 2\) per 


cent reduction in wages to employees, are the following: Otis, \\ are 
Thorndike, Thorndike; Palmer Mill, Otis Co., Three Rivers; (Cordis. 
Millbury; Boston Duck, Bondsville; Lancaster, Clinton; Hamilton 
Bay State, Lowell; Lyman, Holyoke; and Dwight and Parkhill 
Chicopee. 





North Carolina.‘ 


ALTHOUGH one of the principal manufacturing States of the 
Union, North Carolina is “‘one of the most delinquent in pro- 

viding and maintaining industrial standards for the protection of 
the worker.” This declaration is made by the commissioner 0! the 
department of labor and printing of that State in the report of the 
department for the biennial period 1919-1920. He dephssizes the 
importance of proper industrial safety standards and of pro iding 
for the enforcement of such standards. The commissioner also makes 
a plea for a workmen’s compensation law and a boiler inspection law. 
He states that the general assembly of 1919 passed an act consider- 
ably peepe mening Vis previous child labor legislation but not con- 
forming with the Federal statute regulating child employment and 
that the need for a more up-to-date child labor law is obvious. 

There were more strikes and lockouts of a serious character in 
North Carolina during the period covered by the above-mentioned 
report than during the previous decade, which points to the necessity 
of legally creating some means for the equitable adjustment of future 
industrial disputes. ; 

The department is of the opinion that the eight-hour day should be 
made applicable to adult as well as child labor. 


Farms and Farm Labor. 


It is stated that the farmers are facing the necessity of disposing 
of their product at less than the production cost so that they may be 
able to secure food and feedstufis at prices which have not dec|ined 
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ys much as the prices of commodities which these farmers have on 
hand and ean not afford to carry over. The need is stressed for the 
cooperation of city and town employers with the farmers to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of the labor supply. 

In general, the education and financial conditions of agricultural 
workers show a considerable improvement over those described in 
previous reports. 









The Trades. 









The information on the trades was compiled before the acute 
industrial depression of the fall of 1920. The replies received from 
the trades were not so numerous nor so representative as the depart- 
ment had hoped for. The following figures will, however, serve to 
indicate the trend in hours and wages: 

Average hours of labor and wages in organized trades: 1918, 8,5 
hours, at $5.31 highest and $4.18 lowest average daily wage; 1920, 8°. 
hours, at $6.82 highest and $5.59 lowest average daily wage. Unor- 
ganized workers: 1920, 9 hours, at $5.81 highest and $5.33 lowest 
average daily wage. 










Factories and Mills. 









The following table gives some of the more important data relating 
to certain industries of the State: 











INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS FOR FURNITURE FACTORIES, KNITTING MILLS, COTTON 
MILLS, AND MISCELLANEOUS FACTORIES OF NORTH CAROLINA, BIENNIAL PERIOD 
1919-1920. 




























Item Furnituré Knitting | Cotton Miscellaneous 
factories. mills, mills. factories. 

Number reporting.......................-.....- 124 169 | 377 5, 582 
—_ 2 Se S SSR See EEE oe $14,790,323 > $31, 144,466 |¢$166,614, 466 | $699, 802, 985 
Ly PS ali ee Sa EME 0. i tn Fisennnvivdcseeeusedocs @ $249, 390, 668 
Value of yous SEEPS oe veer re $32, 106, 739 | ¢ $21,263,571 | $237,980,155 | $462, 247,078 
pO il mn ON sia ha ih. ple iT | f $71,685,972 
Total horsepower..............-----.24-20--00-- 14, 478 | 22, 338 | 218, 883 | 9 261, 037 
Number of persons employed................... 9, 299 16, 493 73, 592 | 84, O83 
Bt os ESS epee 8, 721 5,775 | 40, 476 | 74, 551 
ESO ee eee ais iets 418 | 9, 443 26, 493 9,324 
is 5 oes qi ce albsacssescuss 160 | 1,275 6, 623 208 
Highest average daily wage paid men....... i $4.74 $5. 60 | $6. 56 $4. 96 
Lowest average daily wage paid men........... $2. 52 | 2.61 | $2. 92 $2.70 
Highest average daily wage paid women....... $1.96 | $4. 35 $4. 23 $3. 08 
Lowest average daily wage paid women........ | $1.51 | $1. 80 $2. 46 2.15 







« Industrialen rises other than cotton, woolen, cordage, silk, and knitting mills, and furniture factories. 

> Actual and omtharieed. : 
¢ Actual and authorized; reported by 339 mills. 
¢ Reported by 5,536 establis ents. 
¢ Estimate reported by 117 mills. ' 
‘ Reported by 4,945 establishments. 

0 Employed by 5,177 establishments 
















Oregon.® ) 


‘THROUGH the amendment ° of the compensation law July 1, 1921, 

the State Industrial Accident Commission of Oregon ‘‘was 
authorized to establish rules for organization and educational work 
in accident prevention.’”” Employers who comply with such rules 
are allowed an independent reduction of 5 per cent per year in their 
premium charges. 
















For previous re on Oregon safety work, see MONTHLY Lasor Review, November, 1921,pp. 201, 202, 


and February, 1922, p. 155. 


‘See MonTaty LABOR REVIEW, August, 1921, Washington, p. 166. 
[845 ] 
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One of the industrial accident commissioners of Oregon, \yi;\,, 
on the development of safety work in the State in a recent issu. 3 
the Insurance Research and Review Service, says: ‘The ques: 
has been asked whether some employers perfect a safety organiz;),, 
and then fail to give it proper support,” and if others do not ¢«1\5\)),, 
such organization me as a means to obtain a reduction in jate 

In this connection the commissioner states that while di{/¢)..; 
employers show various conditions and degrees of activity in j\, 
movement, the campaign for safety has on the whole made s:{\<{,,. 
tory progress. The commission’s attitude in the matter is |i}e;,) 
However, where there is obvious failure to meet requirements {| 
rate reduction is withdrawn. Moreover, no one will be deceiy «| }y 
“‘an ineffective paper organization,” as the law’s experience tino 

rovisions “operate to take up the ‘slack’.’”’ The movement |i) jo; 

een under way long enough, the commissioner thinks, to warray; 
conclusions as to its effectiveness. A greater number of both en.- 
ployers and workers are showing a real interest in safety work than 
was previously the case. 

Through the efforts of safety committees much has been aceon- 
plished in the way of physical safeguarding, and the demands {o; 
speakers, films, and other material are increasing as the committe 
realize more and more the need for arousing the interest of the workers 
themselves in accident prevention. 
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Wisconsin.” 
General Industrial Conditions. 


“THERE were seven-tenths of 1 per cent more employees in the 
factories and mines of Wisconsin in January, 1922, than in the 
P ing month. There was, however, a decrease of 6.3 per cent 
im the total w paid and of 7.4 per cent in average earnings. [n 
comparison with July, 1920, there was a decrease of 33.2 per cent 
in the total number of factory employees, of 52.5 per cent in wages, 
and 28.5 per cent in average weekly earnings. The average weekly 
in August, 1920, were $29.84 and in January, 1922, $19.8) 
The average decrease in wage rates seems to be about 20 per cent. 
The decrease in earnings is greater because of the reduction in hour 
of labor and of part-time employment. 
The average working time in January, 1922, as reported by 140 
large factories was 48 hours per week while in August, 1920, in these 
same factories, the average was 54 hours per week. 


Conferences and Special Meetings. 


On January 23 the industrial commission conducted a meeting 0! 
the State apprenticeship committee; on February 9 and 10, meeiung 
of the electrical safety code committee; on February 9, a meeting 
of the safety and building construction committee. 


Publications. 
Among the latest publications of the commission are general ore" 
on sanitation for 1921; general orders on quarries, 1922; anid ‘hé 





? Progress of work report, January, 1922, from the Industrial Comsateston of Wisconsin. 
[846] 
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Apprenticeship. 
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Wisconsin Safety Review on general accident statistics for the State. 
The ninth annual report on workmens’ compensation for 1919-1921 
is in the hands of the State printer. 


Inspection Statistics, 1921. 


In 1921 inspections were made in 10,275 industrial establishments 
by the 11 district deputies. During the same period 1,982 elevators, 
921 boilers, 98 refrigerating machines, and 100 mines and quarries 
were also inspected by the commission. 

In the same year the building division passed upon 41 plans for 
fire escapes, 71 plans for elevators, and 990 building plans. This 
division’s deputies had 682 office interviews and made 1,004 field 
inspections. The fire prevention division not only kept in touch 
with and inspected practically all fire departments in the State but 
made 8,855 inspections for fire hazards. 


Woman and Child Labor.. 


Woman’s department field inspections.—Woman deputies visited 
319 establishments in the month of January. Inspections were made 
for woman and child labor in all business places in Beloit, Johnson 
Creek, Lake Mills, Middleton, and Neonab. Smaller cities of the 
State which have never before been inspected by woman deputies 
are being completely surveyed as quickly as possible. 

Child labor.--‘The juvenile placement bureau conducted by the 
commission since September, 1921, has been recognized by the 
United States Employment Service. The commission’s deputy, 
who is in charge of the bureau, has been designated superintendent of 
uidance and placement for Milwaukee of the juvenile division of the 
United States Employment Service. 

Two large em loyerstad been discharging minors who were work- 
ing under child labor permits as soon as these children became 
suiliciently experienced to earn more than 16 cents an hour as pro- 
vided ands the minimum wage law. The Commission advised the 
offending companies that they would not be granted any more child 
labor permits, as it is ‘“intolerable”? that children should be with- 
drawn from school and put into industry only to be discharged when 
they become experienced in the work they take up. The action of 
the commission seems to have’stopped the practice. 

Minimum wage.—The principal tobacco warehouse firms have been 
requested to submit their views regarding a solution of the difficulties 
involved in the application of the minimum wage to tobacco stemming 
warehouses. Tobacco stemmeries “are to pay such piece rates as 
will enable 75 per cent of the women employees under 50 years of 
age to earn 28 cents per hour when the tobacco is steam cased and 
25 cents per hour where the tobacco is moistened by water.’’ The 
largest firm has informed the commission that this arrangement is 
satisfactory and will provide for the employment of elderly employees 
whose age handicaps them in earning the minimum 7. 

@ woman’s department has begun a study in Milwaukee to 
ascertain the inadequacy of home-work rates. As there is a great 
variety of articles made in homes this study will have to be quite 
detailed and will require some months for completion. 


[847] 
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Apprenticeship. 
The number of indentured apprentices on January 31, 1929 , 

1,254, which was the same as reported for December 31, 1921 C 

A committee has been appointed by the State Electrical Con; ractors 

lation to promote ap renticeship in the electrical industn 

The unions of Pas. sag employees are also aligning themsely,- with 

movement. The master photo-engravers- and the photo. 
avers’ union in Milwaukee have been discussing apprenticeship TAT 
and have reached an agreement that all learners are to be inden: ured. S sick 
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These medical inspectors are classed as State officials and Will Worl 
under the supervision of the presidents of tha wamnna a 2. «© ‘ 


[847] 
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ustry. 

_ Friendly Societies in Australia and New Zealand. 

VLLOLO- 

Ceship TATISTICS of the number of friendly societies (societies paying 
tured, sick and death benefits) in Australia and New Zealand and of their 


branches, together with their receipts, expenditures, membership, 
amount of funds, and capital per member for the years mentioned, 
are shown in the following statement taken from a report ! on such 
societies from the State of Victoria: 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND NEW ZEALAND. 
[£1 at par—$4.8665; 1s.—24.3 cents; 1d.—2.03 cents.] 















































Num- |} | | 
ber | __ —— 
. Return of Number her of Total Total Asnount Capital 
State. for the | sepa- of inom receipts expend- f fund. per 
year. | rate | branches.) oN” pS. |  iture. of funds. | member. 
socie- _ 
ties. | 
| j 
£ s. 4. 
Vistoris.. ...débidceesac 1920 5 1,475 | 143,021 | £681,232 | £564,220 | £3,173,678 | 22 3 10 
New South Wales. .... 1919 39 1,925 | 184, 174 , BAS 699,928 | 2,217,796| 12 0 10 
South Australia....... 1919 17 593 | 68,542] 280,421/ 247,403] 1,419,167| 20 14 1 
Queensland . .......... 1920 18 564 | 55,776 243, 522 183,724; 1,081,614; 18 9 iL 
Tasmania.....skepne se 1920 14 192 | 23,214 92, 555 82, 828 280,315;12 1 6 
Western Australia. ...| 1920 15 250 18, 675 104, 291 88, 824 294,120; 15 15 9O 
Total, Common- 
Wealth. .ccccscbifcscicecce 158 4,999 | 493,402 | 2,120,563 | 1,866,927 | 8,416,690} 17 1 2 
Total, New Zealand...| 1920 33 732 | 74,210 487, 024 373, 387 2,321,176} 31 5 7 
Total, Australasia.|........ 191 5, 731 | 567,612 2, 607, 587 | 2,240,314 | 10,737,866 | 18 18 4 








Emigration from Austria. 


‘THE American consul at Vienna reports that according to data 

furnished by, the Austrian Emigration Bureau, 5,176 persons 
have emigrated oversea from Austria since January 1, 1921. Of this 
total, 1,982 were from Vienna, the capital of the country. The 
countries of destination were chiefly the United States (4,157), 
Brazil (649), and Argentina (198). Since the revolution and up to 
the spring of 1921, 7,600 persons have emigrated from Austria to the 
Americas. 








Medical Factory Inspection Service in Prussia. 


ACCORDING to a recent consular report from Berlin, the Prussian 

Government, granting a long-standing request of —— 
labor, has created a board of five inspecting physicians (Gewerbedrzte) 
whose duty it will be to collaborate with the Prussian factory inspec- 
tors in all matters of industrial hygiene, and to study the prevention 
and cure of diseases peculiar to certain trades and occupations. 








' Victoria. Office of the Government statist. Forty-third annual report on friendly societies, 1920, 
Melbourne, 1921, p. xvi. 
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under the supervision of the presidents of the various adminis; ie: 
districts (Regierun bezirke) of the Prussian State. Their p.. ai 
closely parallel those of the factory inspectors. Especially are {),., | 
authorized to inspect without previous notice to the owner any fac. OF 
tory within their jurisdiction. 

russia has | behind other German States in the appoint. 
ment of medical factory inspectors. In Bavaria, Saxony, and |}», len 
Physicians have for a number of years been on the staff of the 


} factory 
mispection services of these States to look after factory hygiene. 


These medical inspectors are classed as State officials and wil) , 
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Educational Courses for Unemployed in Switzerland. Pri! 
ACCORDING to a report from the American consu] at Geneva, thp 1920-21 
unemployment situation in Switzerland remains acute. a. NorrH : 

eral and cantonal authorities must still face the problem of providing 1926 
assistance for more than 130,000 ple who are totally or partially This p 
unemployed. In order that the idle workers should use the period of Review 
their enforced idleness to improve their technical training, the Fed. Puteeel 
eral Government issued a decree on September 30, 1920, which ant hyo». of W 
izes the cantons to make it com ulsory for unemployed persons iy Dece 
receipt of assistance to attend technical or other educational co yrsos This r 
In pursuance of the above order the council of state of the Canton RevIEW 

of Geneva inaugurated on January 18, 1922, a series of educational — Dey 
courses for the unemployed. The administration and supervision of om 
these courses is in the hands of the department of public instruction, Thi re 
while the actual conduct of the courses is carried on by a mixed com Ts 
mission composed of specialists in vocational instruction and {he _— 
representatives of various trade organizations. The courses are held Tee 
in school ees and public halls of the city of Geneva. 1920, tha 

All the unemployed persons of the canton, men and women alike. mitted al 
whether receiving financial assistance from the State or not. are such lier 
eligible for instruction. For all those under 20 years of age, wlio are consuls i 
in receipt of unemployment allowances, attendance at the courses is conperans 
com ulsory. center of 

The full program of instruction consists of 14 hoyrs of lessons per Among 
week, plus 2 hours of physical training. Workmen who attend the neneer 4 

courses pertaining to their trade will receive at the end of the rr aa 
courses a certificate stating this fact. The interest manifested in a 
the courses has been keen, there having been 370 registrations on nt fe 
February 2 alone. 

The courses comprise (1) instructive lectures (2 hours per week) ¢orete 
on elementary hygiene, political and economic constitutfon of Swit zer- yore 
land, labor legi tion, and art; and (2) practical courses (4 hours, sae a 
twice a week) for the following occupational groups—carpenters and — 
joiners; cabinetmakers turners, wood carvers, up olsterers; tinners, Applicatis 
iron workers, locksmiths ; chain makers, watchmakers, jewelers; : ers for 

di workers (with special courses in drawing); (3) recrea- eens 
tive courses (2 hours per week)—travel films and films showing thie Average n 
principal industries of Seitacriand and soreign countries, literature, Average n 
and music; (4) French (2 hours per week) for foreign unemployed not ‘ verage a 

ing French and for French-speaking unemployed; (5) physical harem 9 
training (2 hours per week), gymnastic exercises. . Potential : 
[850] 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





United States. 


Hawan.—Governor. Report to the Secretary of the Interior [for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1921]. Washington, 1921. 132 pp. Map. 
This report deals mainly with industrial and business conditions in the islaads. 
The section relating to the work of industrial accident boards during the fiscal year 
1920-21 is reviewed on pages 188 and 189 of this issue of the Monraiy Lasor Review. 


Norra Carotina.—Department of Labor and Printing. Thirty-second report, 1919- 
1920. Raleigh, 1921. 716 pp. 

This publication isreviewed on pages 236 and 237 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor 
Review. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau. Statistical Analysis 
of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in Pennsylvania, from January 1, 1916, to 
December 81,1920. |Harrisburg, 1921.] 62 pp. 

This report is reviewed on pages 189 to 191 of this issue of the Monruny Lanor 

REVIEW. 

—— Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Employment. Annual report, 1920. 
Harrisburg, 1921. 47 pp. 

This report states that in the early spring and during the entire summer of that year 
strenuous efforts were made to secure farm labor for the various sections of the State. 
In five months farm placements were increased over 600 per cent. 

The shortage of unskilled or common labor in Pennsylvania was so serious in August, 
1920, that representatives of the Commonwealth were appointed to interview ad- 
mitted aliens at Ellis Island and the port of Philadelphia and to direct and distribute 
such aliens according to their occupations and the local needs of the State. The foreign 
consuls in New York City and Philadelphia and several foreign immigration societies 
cooperated in this matter. The State employment office at Philadelphia became a 
center of distribution for alien labor. 

Among the nationalities specially noted are the Spanish and the Dutch. A greater 
number of Spanish emigrants entered the United States in 1920 than in any other recent 
year, many of them having left Spain because of syndicalist and other labor difficulties. 
Almost all of the emigrants from Holland were dairy farmers, truck or garden farmers, 
grain or general farmers, and farm laborers, expecting to become American citizens 
and eventually owners of small farms. They are reported as being the highest type 
of farm labor that has come to the United States since 1848 to 1860, when so many Ger- 
mans came to this country because of the revolution in Germany. 

The following figures indicate to some extent the importance of the work of the 
State employment offices of Pennsylvania for 1920: 


A plications for work filed in the several State employment offices ..... 310, 943 
Orders for labor filed by employers....................222---2002---eee- 557, 882 
yo ee ene nee eee eer pment anne 242, 702 
Persons who received jobs and were placed on pay roll... .............- 227, 796 
Average number of persons placed per day... ................---.----- 760 
Average number of persons placed per month..................-.-.-.-.- 19, 000 
Average daily of ns placed... ... ee eye egy Beare epee $5. 40 
Potential wage value of placements per day. .........-.....-.-.-.--.-- $4, 100 
Potential wage value of placements per month....................-----. $102, 600 
Potential wage value of placements per year.................2.--2---0+- $1, 230, 098 
[851] 243 
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The orders for labor reported by the State employment offices during 1), 
covered were 79 per cent in excess of the applications for jobs; 73.2 per cent «; ;| 
making application for work were placed ; and 93.8 per cent of those referred to )),3i1), 
received the jobs to which they were sent. 

The placements by private employment offices for 1920 numbered 163,984. 
—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. The workmen’s compensation act o/ ao 

amended by the acts of 1919 and 1921. The rules of procedure of the board, . 
sation districts, forms, and also decisions of the courts of Pennsylvania for 
1920, together with a digest of the decisions of the courts of 1916-1917-1))) 
Harrisburg, 1921. 308, [3] pp. 


This publication is reviewed on pages 211 and 212 of this issue of the \! 
LaBor REvIEw. 
Wisconsin.—Jndustrial Commission. General accident statis'ics for Wisconsi: 
1920). Madison, 1921. 124 pp. Wisconsin Safety Review, vol. IT, No. 4. 
This publication is reviewed on pages 191 to 193 of this issue of the Movi, 
Lapor Review. 


—— —— General orders on quarries, effective January 7, 1922. { Madison, 1922. | 


far 
Q 


SLE ETSS General orders on sanitation, including ventilation, toilet rooms, and f| 
sanitation, Revision effective, 1921. [ Madison, 1921.] 36 pp. 


The above orders are reviewed on pages 212 and 213 of this issue of the Mioviyiy Inclt 
Lasor Review. Bulgari 
Unrrep States.—Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Negro women in: Kingde 
Washington, 1922. v, 65 pp. Bulletin No. 20. y 
A brief digest of the data contained in this survey was given in the MonTHLY [.\502 a “ 
Review for April, 1921, pages 141 and 142. 188 
——— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Lead poisoning in the otter) This 
trades. Washington, 1921. 223 pp. Public Health Bulletin No. 116. Rover 
This publication is reviewed on page 183 to 185 of this issue of the MonTuHiy | 180% 
Review. “* I 
. . 118 
Foreign Countries. 0. 108 
Australia ( Victoria).—Office of the Government statist. Forty-third annual rejort ») of the | 
iendly societies, 1920. Melbourne, 1921. xvi, 22 pp. — ¥ 
Statistics from this report are given on page 241 of this issue of the Monruiy | 45°: Re 
Review. Lo 
Bh me MBs yer of Labor. Wages and hours of labor in Canada. Sepien vr — M 
1920 September, 1921. Ottawa, 1922. 27 pp. Wages and hours of |) of 
report No. 8. Issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, February, 1922. the 
| Some of the most important data contained in this report are reproduced i) 1)iis wh 
: issue of the Monruty Lasor Review, pages 86 to 88. re z 
: ; ado 
j I —— (QurBec).— Minister of Public Works and Labor. General report for ()) wr . 
1a ending June 30, 1921. Quebec, 1921. 176 pp. Illustrated. Cont 
if This report gives information on industrial conditions, statistics of acciden(+ «1\/ orders 
a accident prevention, registration of children under the child labor act, employ eu! saving 
ae agencies, and strikes. ITALY 
; ——— (SasKATOHEWAN).—Bureau of Labor and Industries. First annual repor! | |’ om 
ie 12 months ended April 30,1921. Regina, 1921. 49 pp. This 
(2 This publication gives information regarding number of employees and out)! \! of Mil 
ag coal mines, building construction and prices of building materials, factory inspe ti", compu 
ta. activities of minimum wage board, accidents and accident prevention, emplo\1\«"' represe 
ta and unemployment, strikes and trade disputes, trade-union agreements, ani! \ 1" of Lak 
| 4 in building, metal, and printing trades and on electric railways. and 8, 
ri : DenmarK.—Sygekasseinspektoratets. Beretning for Aaret 1920. [Copenhagen, ' | oe fo 
. a 92 pp. ; e col 
if is Uhue 
i ot [852] 
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14 NerseRtanps.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor het k.,,,.,| 
| der Nederlanden, Rijk in Europa. 1920. ’s-Gravenhage, 1921. 824 pp. 
This annual statistical report of the central statistical office J 
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This is the annual report of the State inspection of sickness insurance funds in 

Denmark for the year 1920. The number of funds, number of members, amounts of 

payments to members and various details connected with the administration of the 

funds are given in the report. 

France.— Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance soctale. Bulletin de V’inspection du 
travail. Vingt-huitiéme année, 1920. Paris, 1920. 139 pp. Numeéros 1 et 2. 

This report contains the text of the eight-hour law for the mining industry of France, 
passed June 24, 1919, the report of the mining commission and the debate on the bill 
in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate. 

Great Brrrarn.—Committee on National Expenditure. First interim report. London, 
1922. 172 pp. Cmd. 1581. 

Chapter III of Part II of this report deals with the expenditure relative to the admin- 
istration of the Ministry of Labor, inclading estimates of the cost of the employment 
exchanges and unemployment insurance from 1912-13 to 1922-23, with recommenda- 
tions regarding the future of these services. Chapter IV covers old-age pensions. 
— —— Second interim report. London, 1922. 113 pp. Cmd. 1582. 
sipeinads Department of Overseas Trade. Economic survey of certain countries specially 

affected by the war at the close of the year 1919. London, 1920. 118 pp. 

Included in the survey are Belgium, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, Finland, the Baltic States, the 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Turkey, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 

— Home Office. Workmen’s compensation. Statistics of compensation and of pro- 
ceedings under the workmen’s compensation act, 1906, and the employers’ liability act, 
1889, during the year 1920. London, 1921. 15 pp. Cmd. 1545. 

This publication is reviewed on page — of this issue of the Monrniy LaBor 

REVIEW. 
— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Scond annual report. London, 1922. 65 pp. 

This second report of the board covers the period from April 1, 1920, to September 
30, 1921. The report includes an account of the organization, staff and general work 
of the board and summarizes the results of special investigations. 

—— Ministry of Health. Standardization and new methods of construction committee. 


Report on the first year’s work of the committee, from April, 1919, to April, 1920. 
London, 1920. 69 pp. 


—— Ministry of Transport. Railway Companies (Staf’). Return showing the number 
of persons enpiey by the several railway companies of the United Kingdom during 
the week 19th March, 1921 (in substitution of the previous return Cmd. 1494, 
which is cancelled.) London, 1922. 11 pp. (md. 1494. 

—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reports for year ending December 31, 1919. Lon- 
don, 1922. 38 pp. Part A.—Appendix (A). 

Contains statistical and other information relating principally to friendly societies, 
orders and branches, workmen’s compensation schemes, loan societies and railway 
savings banks. 

ItaLy (MILAN).—Officio del Lavoro e della Statistica. Come si calcolano le indennita 
caro-viveri. ilan, March, 1921. 63 pp. 

This brochure, published by the municipal statistical and labor office of the city 
of Milan, Italy, explains the method by which Italian municipal statistical offices 
compute cost-of-living index numbers. It should be noted that a conference of 
representatives of the labor offices of all large Italian cities, of the Italian Federation 
of Labor, and of the Federation of Industrial Employers held at Milan on July 7 
and 8, 1920, had fixed uniform rules for the computation of such index numbers 
and for their use in the adjustment of wages and salaries according to fluctuations in 
the cost of living. How the index numbers may be used in the adjustment of wages 
is lustrated in the brochure by numerous theoretical and practical examples. 
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NerseRtaAnps.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor het kh. 
der Nederlanden, Rijk in Europa. 1920. ’s-Gravenhage, 1921. 824 pp 


This annual statistical report of the central statistical office of the Neth)... 


contains chapters on factory inspection; employment offices; unemployme:) 

and hours; strikes and lockouts; collective agreements; labor organizations: 

sickness and unemployment insurance. 

—— Woningraad. Jaaversiag van den Woningraad ter voorlichting van de rey 
de behartiging van de belangen der volkshuisvesting over 1920. ’s-Gravenhu, 
36 pp. 

Report of the activities of the Housing Office of Netherlands for 1920. 

New ZeaLranv.— National provident fund. Actuarial examination for th. 
ended 31st December, 1919. | Wellington, 1921.] 9 pp. 

SwirzerRLannv.— Verwalterkonferenz schweizerischer' Arbeitstmter. 
Oktober 1921. Ziirich, 1921. 35 pp. 

The minutes of the seventh conference of managers of Swiss public em)) 
exchanges held at Solothurn on October 8, 1921. The conference discussed |} 
German bill on employment exchanges and received a report of the Fede 
Office on measures of the Federal Goverment for combating unemploym. 
sidizing of employment exchanges, and of technical training courses for th. 


ployed. 
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